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persecution aroused. The spirit of patriotism and the 
fighting instinct, so strong in this northern people, rekindled 
the dwindling religious fervour and transformed the character 
of the movement.^ Similarly in the more peaceful days of 
British rule, when the sword was being replaced once more 
by the ploughshare, other influences, notably those of nationa- 
lism and political ambition, influenced the Sikhs to reaffirm 
their separation from Hinduism. These facts suggest, what 
is evident in the case of other religions as well as Sikhism, 
how many elements beside those that can be described as 
strictly religious may unite for the creation and the mainten- 
ance of a religious movement. 

The Sikh religion became more and more militarized as its 
struggle for existence against the Muslims continued. Sikh 
kingships were established and by 1767 they had ‘made them- 
selves masters of the Punjab from the Jumna to the Indus’.^ 
Mr Rose considers, however, that with this achievement the 

|•glipiou.S_develonmpnt nf ^^ikhism coir! tn 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This book contains — in somewhat enlarged form — the 
lectures delivered in 1932-34 in connection with the Wilde 
Lectureship in Natural and Comparative Religion at the 
University of Oxford. A considerable portion of the material 
was also made use of in a series of ‘Overseas Lectures’ 
delivered in the Theological Colleges of the Church of 
Scotland and the Theological Faculties of the Scottish 
Universities in the winter of 1931-32. 

While I owe my personal acquaintance with the religions 
dealt with to many years spent in India as a Christian mission- 
ary, the aim of the book is not to institute comparisons be- 
tween the religions or to criticize them. In order that we 
may be able to help any people wisely in what affects them 
as profoundly as religion does, it is of much importance that 
we should understand, as far as possible, what religion has 
meant to them in their own lives. This book is intended 
to be a guide towards such a sympathetic understanding. It 
does not deal with the details of religious observance or of 
the theological or philosophical conceptions on which the 
religions are built or by which it is sought to explain them. 
Its purpose is to present, as far as a stranger may, the central 
elements in the various religions that give them their spiritual 
significance. The book may thus serve as an introduction 
to the further study of these faiths, whether it be continued 
by the help of their own scriptures or through contact with the 
lives of those who profess them and live by them. 

I am deeply indebted to many followers of the religions of 
which I have sought to give an account for the glimpses that 
friendship with them has given me into the meaning and value 
to them of their ancestral faiths. To some reference is made 



by name in the book, and to them, as well as to many others 
whom I do not name, I desire to acknowledge my deep indebt- 
edness. No greater gift can be given by one to another 
than to share such possessions as these. What I owe to others 
from among my own fellow-countrymen I shall not attempt 
to assess. One of them, however, I desire to name here, 
though he is no longer among us to receive the tribute of 
gratitude and affection that warms the heart at the remembrance 
of him. J. W. Farquhar more than any other in his time open- 
ed the road of exploration along which he himself travelled 
with a loyalty to truth and a faith in the divine purpose that 
still inspire and humble those who seek, however haltingly, 
to follow him along that same path. 


Edinburgh, 
December y 1933 


N. M. 



REVISER’S PREFACE 


Dr Macnicors Living Religions of the Indian People appeared 
alraost precisely thirty years ago, and has long served successive 
generations of readers as a very useful introduction to the 
study of the major religions of India. It quite early went out 
of print, and copies have long been almost impossible to obtain. 
In view of the continuing demand for this work the Literature 
Department of the Y.M.C.A. decided several years ago to 
republish it. But clearly if it was to serve its original purpose 
it was in need of revision and supplementation in order to take 
account of the great changes which have taken place in almost 
all of India’s religions during these eventful years. The 
reviser undertook this task shortly before his retirement from 
India in 1958, but for a number of reasons the work has taken 
much longer than was anticipated and it has been possible only 
now to bring it to a conclusion. 

It is desirable to make clear the main lines along which revi- 
sion has been made. It is by no means easy to bring up to 
date a work which was originally written in a different period 
of Indian history, and the reviser cannot flatter himself that 
he has been altogether successful in his undertaking. Several 
reasons have led him to be somewhat conservative about 
introducing changes in Macnicol’s text. What he wrote 
was on the basis of his wide experience in different parts of India 
as secretary of the National Christian Council and his intimate 
acquaintance with the religious and cultural life of Poona, 
at that time the Council’s headquarters. He had himself 
already done considerable original research in Indian religion 
as seen in his Indian Theism and Psalms of Maratha Saints, 
Further, his Living Religions has served for a generation as a 
textbook in its subject, and many will desire to know what 



Macnicol said rather than the quite possibly erroneous opinions 
of the reviser. For these reasons the reviser has reproduced 
almost the whole of the author’s text practically unchanged. 
In a very few cases where Macnicol’ s statements were liable to 
give rise to misunderstanding a word or a sentence has been 
deleted, but attention is called to these cases in the footnotes. 
It has been necessary to rewrite a few paragraphs to take into 
account the present situation. 

On the other hand, the present revision has added consider- 
able material to bring the survey of each religion down to the 
present. Where such additions are of any length or importance 
they have been enclosed within square brackets. The extent 
of such additions has depended in part upon the limits of the 
reviser’s acquaintance with contemporary developments in 
each religion. Thus considerable attention is paid to recent 
movements in Hinduism, but he has not been able to add 
anything substantial to Macnicol’ s accounts of Jainism, 
Sikhism and Zoroastrianism. The chapter on Buddhism is 
altogether new, its inclusion being made necessary by the 
extraordinary progress of this ancient faith as revealed in the 
last census. The reviser is least satisfied with, his efforts in 
working over Macnicol’s chapters on Christianity. Here 
the changes have been so great that nothing less than a 
complete rewriting of these chapters seemed to be required. 
This appeared to be at present impossible, partly because of 
the lack of any adequate surveys of the progress of the Christ- 
ian Church in India during the last fifty years. The reviser 
was obliged to content himself with some additions to the 
historical survey, but the last chapter on its characteristics and 
spiritual value has been left substantially unchanged. 

Apart from such additions the reviser’s work has included 
the verification of references to the literature and the supplying 
of these where they were lacking. Macnicol’s work was origi- 
nally in the form of lectures, and evidently he did not have 
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facilities for documenting a good many of his quotations. 
The tracing of these references was often a rather arduous 
task, and sometimes several days have had to be spent in 
tracking down a single quotation from William James or 
R. Rolland. A very few references have thus far eluded the 
reviser, or have come to light only after the relevant pages 
were in print. The student will now be able to check the 
sources upon which Macnicol depended. In the footnotes 
those which are unsigned are due to Macnicol, although 
supplementary bibliographical infonnation has been added 
without comment. Notes added by the reviser are marked 
with his initials. 

Since Macnicol had available only the 1931 census figures 
for the religious communities of India, it was the reviser’s 
hope that the figures for 1961 might be given instead. This 
involved considerable delay, since the final figures for 1961 
were published only toward the end of 1963. In the meantime 
the greater part of the text with the approximate figures 
supplied by the Indian Embassy in Washington was already 
in type. The final figures are now printed as an appendix 
and the provisional figures of the text should be corrected 
accordingly. 

It remains only to thank the many friends and institutions 
which have assisted me in this work. I should mention 
especially the authorities of the Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C., the Pratt Library in Baltimore, Maryland, and the 
Widener Library of Harvard University, where most of the 
references have been checked; the information services of the 
Indian and Pakistan Embassies in Washington, D.C., the 
Census of India, Delhi. My warm thanks are due to Sri 
M. B. Niyogi of Nagpur who gave very full answers to my 
inquiries with regard to the contemporary movement toward 
Buddhism in that area. Finally I would express my apprecia- 
tion of the help of successive secretaries of the Literature 



Department of the Y.M.C.A. and of the faithfulness of the 
Mysore Wesley Press. I need not say that any mistakes 
which may remain are my own. 

It is my hope that by making this work on Indian religion 
again available many will be encouraged to enter more deeply 
into the understanding of the manifold forms of India’s 
religious life. 

United Theological Collegey M. H. Harrison 

Bangalorey India 
April 21 y 1964. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


THE SUBJECT, ITS TREATMENT AND 
ITS INDIAN SETTING 

Much has been done by students of the various religions 
of mankind to trace their history, to study their inheritance 
of myth and legend and culture, to set forth the ideas that 
lie behind the tales or ritual, the theology or philosophy, 
implicit or explicit in their tradition and their practice. 
These investigations deal with the past and study the religions 
as so much dead and often desiccated matter, quite apart 
from their expression in the minds and hearts, and their 
government of the wills, of living men and women. All 
religions in their history accumulate masses of debris which 
to the investigator who approaches them from outside may 
appear imposing and important. It may even be the case 
that by the members themselves of the particular religion 
this deposit of the ancient past is considered to be very 
venerable, and around it much sentiment, that may be passion- 
ately felt, may gather. With such things as these the students 
of what is called comparative religion or of the history of 
religions are mainly concerned. They view the beliefs which 
they are investigating and cataloguing as if they were so many 
specimens of plant life arranged in a museum, not as if they 
were flowers actually growing in their beauty and colour in a 
garden. A real change must come about in the attitude of 
the student and in his selection of the materials of his study, 
if he directs his attention rather to the actual eflFects on the 
lives of men today produced by the religion he is considering. 
Just because religion is so vital an element in human life, 
awakening always personal interest on the part of those who 
sincerely accept it, it must be extraordinarily subject to 
change with the changing circumstances and attitudes of men. 
That is why there are so many definitions of religion and 
why no single one among them all seems adequate. If, 
indeed, that which is beyond time and change comes into the 
life of man, if his experience partakes not only of the temporal 
but also of the eternal, then there should be that in his religion 
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which is unchanging; but it will have inevitably at the same 
time large elements that vary and take on new shapes, with 
his varying moods and needs. We have to recognize the 
inevitable variety of forms that even a religion that is believed 
to be something more than the product of human dreams and 
of the varying gusts of human desire is bound to take. For 
even a religion that has a core of what is called revelation 
within it, and that rests upon a basis of history, is bound to 
assume varying shapes according to the needs of men, just 
because it is something that satisfies the whole personality, 
answering the questions of man's reason, responding to the 
demands of his conscience and his heart, able to govern 
his will. Round about the core of that which we esteem 
eternal truth there will be a wide penumbra that is largely 
human in its source and in the shape it assumes. All religions 
have this shifting aspect, and, indeed, the existence of this 
atmosphere around them is just what shows them to be alive.^ 

^ Dr P. D. Devanandan in his Resurgent Hinduism: Review of 
Modem Movements (Bangalore, Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society, 1959) pp. 1-3 analyzes the contents of every 
historic religion into a creed, a cultus and a culture. These, he 
suggests, may be thought of as forming concentric circles. At the 
centre is the ‘body of beliefs, of religious certitudes, which furnishes 
the dynamic of faith’. Less central are the religious attitudes and 
observances, which result from this primary core. On the outer 
periphery lies the religious culture which has grown up around the 
creed and the cultus. 

Implicit in Dr Macnicol’s statements as given above are the ques- 
tions whether there is in every religion, or more particularly in the 
religions of India which he treats, ‘that which is beyond time and 
change’, in other words, whether there is such a thing as general revela- 
tion, and what is the relation of the religions of India to Christianity. 
These questions have been much discussed since Dr Macnicol’s 
book was written. The following titles will suggest some of the lines 
of discussion: Dr Macnicol himself in his Is Christianity Unique? 
(London, S.C.M. Press, 1949); H. Kraemer, Religion and the Christian 
Faith (London, Lutterworth Press, 1956); and World Cultures and 
World Religions: the Coming dialogue (Philadelphia, Westminster 
Press, I960); W. E. Hocking, Living Religions and a World Faith 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1940); E. C. Dewick, The Christian 
Attitude to Other Religions (Cambridge, University Press, 1953); 
W. Freytag, The Gospel and the Religions ; a Biblical Enquiry {London, 
S.C.M. Press, 1957); A. C. Bouquet: The Christian Faith and 
Non-Christian Religions (New York, Harpar and Brothers, 1958). 
M. H. H. 
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Accordingly it is with the religions of India in their 
relation to these human needs and as satisfying, or as made 
use of with a view to satisfying, the human longings of 
men and women who are our contemporaries, that this study 
is specially concerned. The past history of a religion cannot, 
indeed, be ignored. We are all made what we are in 
large measure by our inheritance. But our aim is to find 
out how in the India of today the people seek and find 
satisfaction for their spiritual necessities through the medium 
of religion and what fashion these religions take under the 
stress of the actual demands and aspirations of living 
people. 

When there are such things in any religion, there are living 
elements in it, and in the measure in which the religion 
possesses these elements it is alive. It may be the case in 
regard to any of the religious systems that there are in its 
sacred books or its sacred traditions and practices, truths and 
experiences and ritual performances that have satisfied, and 
that may again satisfy the needs of men, but if no one any 
longer makes use of them for these ends, because there are 
no questions in men’s minds that they answer, and no thirst 
in their hearts that they quench, then the religion that en- 
shrines these truths and traditions is a dead religion. It is dead 
until men bring their pitchers again to it to draw the water 
of life from it. It would seem, for example, as if that were 
the case in regard to Buddhism in large areas in China 
in recent times. Professor J, B. Pratt tells us that he found 
it there for the most part moribund. Even to those who 
knew most about the subject Buddhism was ‘rather an interest- 
ing philosophy than a living faith’.^ It seems — though the 
conclusion may be unjust and due to very imperfect knowledge 
— as if the great springs of truth and consolation that un- 
doubtedly exist within Buddhism were becoming choked. 
In Shansi there are many great tombs that mark the graves 
of dead abbots. ‘Do they also mark the grave’, asks Professor 
Pratt, ‘of a dead religion ?’* Perhaps something not dis- 
similar is true of the Jewish people of today in their relation 

^ J. B. Pratt, The Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pil- 
grimage (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928) p. 682. 

* Ibid., p. 688. 
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with a faith that was once, in the age of the great prophets, 
so full of life and power. Certainly this can be said with a 
large measure of truth in regard to Christianity in some periods 
of its history and even in regard to Christianity today in 
some regions where it is professed. A living religion requires 
not only that answers shall be given to men’s questions that 
shall bring some kind of satisfaction and comfort, but that 
these e]uesti()ns shall be asked with urgency and a genuine 
desire to obtain an answer. It takes two to tell the truth or to 
establish any moral relationship among men: and, so also, 
it takes two to create any living religious situation, some Other 
than the worshipper or the seeker, on the one hand, and on 
the other hand one who sincerely worships or who, desiring, 
seeks. 

That does not mean, of course, that the living elements in 
a religion are, because they are living, true; that is, that they 
are parts of a true interpretation of the whole of things. A 
religion of pure terror may be a religion that is in large measure 
false and evil, but it may be very much alive indeed, stirring 
the very depths of the worshipper’s soul and may even accom- 
plish in him a partial good. The comfort, again, that a 
•religious belief or practice brings may be based on hallucination 
or ignorance or even on deception, and yet it may bring 
real comfort to troubled spirits and as such be sincerely used 
and have a certain limited value. In India there is a popular 
proverb in which there is, surely, a certain modicum of truth — 
‘Where faith is, there God is’. In much that we call supersti- 
tion there may be, and often are, real movements of the troubled 
soul, flickers and gleams of vital religious longing, and re- 
sponses also that issue from the divine side of reality. Along- 
side of fear and cruelty and grossness there may be, revealing 
itself through these, a real upsurgence of that which is deepest 
within the human spirit, that which always dwells there, 
though it may be seven times enfolded within it, like fire 
in a flint. The turbidity of the waters — to use an illustration 
that was a favourite with Dr Edward Caird — really shows 
that an angel has been troubling them. Magic or fetishism 
or any of the primitive turnings of the soul towards the 
mystery that surrounds it may have the seed of religious 
life quick within it and may be rightly viewed as possessing 
the promise and potency of the ultimate faith of humanity. 
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It has been said that the source of religion is the sense of 
creaturelincss, and that sense — which implies an Other and 
Stronger — may drive men today, as it has driven men in the 
past, to do 'damned deeds’ as well as to do deeds that save and 
redeem: but both kinds alike, the lowest as well as the highest, 
are tokens of life because, however misdirected, they issue 
forth from living and awakened spirits. Dead souls are 
souls, if there are ever any such, that no breath from the 
unseen moves to aspire or to act: and a dead religion is one to 
which no one resorts at the impulse of the hope or fear stirred 
by the unseen Reality, whether it comes as an air from heaven 
or as a blast from hell.^ 

No one indeed can ever say of any religion that it is quite 
dead, unless he is able to search all the hearts that profess 
it, and certainly one who comes from outside to study the 
currents of religious life in India has no right to dilTerentiate 
the living elements from the dead in the faiths of a land so 
vast, a land that encloses within the hearts of its millions so 
immense a variety of needs. We can sec (juite plainly that 
certain religions are living religions in that land, that they 
control the spiritual movements, and are bound up with the 
spiritual cravings, of multitudes. How far that control 
guides towards the noblest living or these relationships 
accord with ultimate reality is quite another matter. WHiat- 
ever our view of these things may be, we can certainly affirm 
that there are religions in India that arc alive because they 
are active within living and desiring hearts. What it is our 
aim to do here is to examine these living religions, so as to see 
— ^in so far as we can form a judgement on a matter necessarily, 
to one who studies the subject from without, so obscure and 
uncertain — what it is in these religions that at the present time 
appears to bring comfort and to yield satisfying answers 
to the questions of those who bring to them their problems 
and their needs. That is the guiding purpose with which 
we come to our study of the living religions of the Indian 

^ ‘Relij]^ion is a playing with fire. The religious man is engaged 
in trying out the properties of an element which warms but also 
burns and scars. Thanks to the predominance of emotion over 
reason in it, religious experience is always hot. Gone cold it has 
gone out’. R. R. Marett, Faiths Hope and Charity in Primitive 
Religion. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932), p. 15. 
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people. At the same time, however, the past history of 
these religions must by no means be ignored, for every 
adherent of them is a child of that past and his religion has 
come to him from it, coloured by the experience of many 
generations. He knows it, in some measure at least, in its 
setting in history and sees and feels it with that character. 
It is part of his heritage, and what it brings with it down the 
years flows in his veins. 

This, then, is the method of our approach to the religions 
which we propose here to study. Our consideration of them 
will be to a considerable extent eclectic. We shall feel at 
liberty to neglect much in them that, while it may be of anti- 
quarian interest, is not vitally related to the lives of the 
men and women of today who profess them. The primary 
occupation of our investigation is to be with that which, by 
the help it brings, or is believed to bring, to the adherents 
of these religions, preserves these religions alive today and is 
believed to give them a right to live. 

We can claim that India affords a peculiarly favourable 
scene for such a study as we propose and that even today 
there are to be found within the bounds of that land in living 
operation a greater diversity of religions than in any other 
country in the world. This is so because no other country 
provides within its borders so wide a variety of races and 
nowhere else are so many stages of cultural development 
represented. These are there exhibited for our study not 
merely as dead specimens in a museum but for our observa- 
tion and our study, living and active in their control of the 
lives of men. Among the people of India are to be found 
racial representatives — to quote the words of Professor 
E. J. Rapson — of ‘the three primary ethnographical divisions 
of mankind’ (Caucasian, Mongolian and Ethiopian); while its 
languages belong to ‘four of the great families of human 
speech’ (Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, Dravidian and Indo- 
European) and have been greatly influenced by a fifth. Turning 
to the cultural variations that India exhibits, the same scholar 
proceeds, ‘We find at one extreme of the social scale com- 
munities whose members are contributing to the advancement 
of the literature, science, and art of the twentieth century, 
and at the other extreme tribes still governed by their primitive 
constitutions, still using the implements and weapons, and 
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Still retaining the religious ideas and customs, of their remote 
ancestors in the Stone Age*.^ 

These statements summarize the facts as to India’s racial 
inheritance as these have hitherto been presented by scholars. 
It is supposed that one invasion after another from a period 
reaching far back beyond historical times swept down upon 
the land, bearing with them each its own culture. First 
of all, it has generally been conjectured, there came, at some 
prehistoric period which we cannot now determine, a Dravidian 
people who may be held to be ‘the earliest inhabitants of 
India of whom we have any knowledge’.^ This name is given 
to those in the South of India who speak Dravidian languages. 
Other students of the subject would reach still further back 
to a broad-nosed race whom they suppose to be the ‘aborigines*. 
But whatever judgment one may form in regard to these 
speculations, we can now speak with confidence of the presence 
in India of a culture that ranks far above any of the cultures 
that these races may have contributed. This is what has 
been called ‘the Indus civilization*, recently revealed as a result 
of the excavations at Mohenjo-daro in Sind. Sir John 
Marshall dates the antiquities that have been unearthed under 
his direction about 3250 b.c. and believes them to represent 
a culture that ‘must have had a long antecedent history on 
the soil of India, taking us back to an age that can only be 
dimly surmised*.^ This civilization would thus appear to 
have established itself on the plains of India at a much earlier 
period than the great Aryan invasion which has hitherto been 
supposed to mark the beginning of civilized life in India. 
‘Hitherto’, writes Sir John Marshall, ‘it has been commonly 
supposed that the pre- Aryan peoples of India were on an 
altogether lower plane of civilization than their Aryan con- 
querors, that to the latter they were much what the Helots 
were to the Spartans or the Slavs to their Byzantine overlords 
— a race so servile and degraded that they were commonly 
known as Dasas or slaves. The picture of them gleaned 
from the hymns of the Rigveda was that of black-skinned, 

^ The Cambridge History of India (Cambridge, University Press, 
1922 tt.), Vol. I, pp. 37, 38. 

® Sir H. H. Risley, Census of India R., 1901, Vol. I, Part I, p. 508. 

® Sir John H. Marshall, Mohe^tjo-daro and the Indus Civilization 
(London, A. Probsthain, 1931) Vol. I, p. 106. 
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flat-nosed barbarians . . . Mentally, physically, socially and 
religiously their inferiority to their conquerors was taken for 
granted, and little or no credit was given to them for the 
achievements of Indian civilization. Never for a moment 
was it imagined that five thousand years ago, before ever the 
Aryans were heard of, the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts 
of India as well, were enjoying an advanced and singularly 
uniform civilization of their own, closely akin, but in some 
respects even superior, to that of contemporary Mesopotamia 
and Egypt. Yet this is what the discoveries at Ilarappa and 
Mohenjo-daro have now placed beyond question. They 
exhibit the Indus people of the fourth and third millennia B.c. 
in possession of a highly developed culture in which no vestige 
of Indo- Aryan culture is to be found’.^ 

^ The references here given to the pioneer work of Sir John 
Marshall need now in view of further discoveries and study to be 
considerably supplemented and in part corrected. Thus beside 
the sites of Mohenjo-daro and Harappii, similar remains have now 
been found in more than thirty other places in the Punjab, Sind and 
Baluchistan. While Marshall’s main point, that the Indus valley 
civilization is much earlier than the Aryan invasion remains well 
established, most of our present authorities would not put the date of 
Mohenjo-daro as early as 3250 n.c. 'Phe chronology of the Indus 
valley civilization depends chiefly on the fact that certain seals and 
other objects coming from Mesopotamia have been discovered in 
Indus valley sites, and similarly articles of Indian manufacture have 
been found in Mesopotamia. This provides grounds for establishing 
certain synchronisms between the two cultures. But in recent 
years the chronology of Mesopotamia has been moved downward by 
competent scholars, and 2500 b.c. or even later — Piggott suggests 
2900 to 2000, Wheeler 2500-1550 — w^ould now' seem to most to be 
a more probable period. Very recently excavations at Bahrain on 
the Persian Gulf have revealed connections between this port and both 
ancient Sumer and the Indus valley. , See P. V. Glob and T. B. 
Bibby, A Fori^otten Cnnlizatiofi of the Persia?! Gulf farticle in the 
Scientific American, October, 1960, pp. 62-71). For the Indus 
Valley culture in general see Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India (Har- 
mondsworth, Penguin Books (1950); and Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
The hidtis Valley CiviUzatio?i, The Cambridge History of India^ 
Supplementary Volume (Cambridge, The University Press, 1953). 
A scholar whose views have achieved a certain degree of popularity 
in India, although they have won little acceptance in the West is 
F'ather Henry Heras of Bombay, who believed that he had solved 
the problem of the Mohenjo-daro script, and found the language to 
be an early fonn of Tamil. See his Minkan, the Mystical Meaning 
of Possessing Fish Eyes (Bombay, Hind Kitabs, 1947). See also R. C. 
Majumdar (ed.) Hie History and Culture of the Indian People (London, 
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The discovery of a new centre of cultural influence estab- 
lished within India at a period when no influence of so high 
an order had been imagined as existing there will, as its 
significance is studied and its extent more fully determined, 
make it necessary that views that have hitherto been held 
in regard to the origins of this civilization shall be radically 
revised. To what racial type or types this Indus people 
belonged is still uncertain, but that they were altogether 
apart from the Vedic Aryans seems scarcely doubtful. The 
Aryan invaders, who have hitherto been always reckoned as 
the great progenitors of Indian religion and culture, entered 
India, it seems probable, in the second millennium before 
Christ. They were not, as the Indus people would appear 
to have been, wealthy traders, dwelling in cities built of brick, 
but a pastoral and agricultural people, living in villages. 
Both in their case and in that of the Indus people, worship 
would seem to have centred in the family, and the temple 
would seem to have as yet obtained no plaee; but the deities 
that the Mohenjo-daro excavations reveal to us are of a wholly 
different order from the sky-gods of the Indo-Aryans. No 
images were used in the worship of the Vedic deities; in those 
old cities of the Indus, on the other hand, many images of 
deities that were worshipped have been discovered. We are 
apt to relegate types of religion that we describe as animistic 
to peoples in the rudest stages of their development and to 
suppose that cults of that order that survive in India today 
derive from the pre-Aryan aboriginal tribes whom the Aryans 
conquered and drove into the forests or reduced to slavery. 
We forget that ruder and more elementar}^ worships and 
superstitions form a penumbra around more luminous beliefs 
at all stages of religious development and among all races. 
Thus it is that we find the advanced material civilization of 
these Indus peoples accompanied by a religion which, Sir 
John Marshall tells us, is hardly distinguishable from ‘that 
aspect of Hinduism which is bound up with animism and the 
cults of Siva and the Mother Goddess’.^ We find also that 

Allen and Unwin, 1951 Vol. I; V. Raghavan, The Indian Heritage 
(Bangalore, Indian Institute of World Culture, 2nd edition, 1958). 
M.H.H. 

^ Mohenjo-daro and the Indus civilizationy p. vii. 
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phallic worship, which the Rigveda condemns, has an estab- 
lished place among this people, from whom, it may be sup- 
posed, it has passed down the ages, along with the cults of 
Siva and of Sakti or the Mother Goddess, to take its place 
in modern Hinduism.^ 

It is not necessary to dwell longer upon this extraordinarily 
interesting revelation of the primal roots from which the vast 
and ancient tree of Hinduism has sprung. Some sentences, 
however, may be quoted in which Sir John Marshall presents 
his conception of the religion that five thousand years ago 
was a living organism controlling the lives of that far-off 
people. ‘There is enough*, he writes, ‘in the fragments we 
have recovered to demonstrate that, so far as it was capable of 
expression in outward, concrete form, this religion of the 
Indus people was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. But 
these fragments give us a glimpse only of the popular, devo- 
tional and superstitious side of this religion. Of its other 
and more rational side; of esoteric ideas and philosophical 
concepts that may have been fundamental to it, as to later 
Hinduism — they have nothing to tell us. That is the mis- 
fortune of our possessing no documentary material that can 
be deciphered. Yet that there must have been such another 
side to this religion can hardly be doubted, unless we are to 
believe that a people, capable of evolving this highly complex 
and advanced civilization were yet incapable of progressing 
beyond the primitive, animistic beliefs with which the pre- 
Aryans have hitherto been credited; or that, while they were 
superior to the Vedic Aryans in all that concerned material 
culture, they were yet hopelessly behind them in the ordinary 
processes of abstract thought*. These are speculations that 
hardly concern us, but Sir John MarshalPs contention, that 
to this prehistoric civilization which the Vedic Aryans when 
they entered India would find only in ruins and fragments 
modern Hinduism owes a large debt, can hardly be 
disputed. 

These various elements that we have indicated, however 
they are to be described or discriminated, elements that we 

^ For further information regarding the religious aspect of the 
Indus Valley Civilization, sec Piggott, pp. 201 ff. and Wheeler, 
pp. 82 ff. M. H. H. 
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may indicate as those supplied by the Indus civilization, by 
the aboriginal races — if we may still use that designation — 
by the Dravidians and by the Indo- Aryans, are the main 
sources from which the indigenous Indian religions are 
derived. That does not mean that there were not other 
immigrations of great significance into India after the Vedic 
period. One of these we must specially note, for with it 
there was, in the words of Mr R.E.R. Bevan, ‘a sudden rift 
in the mists which envelop the ancient history of India’. ^ That 
took place when in the fourth century B.c. Alexander and his 
Greeks made their swift incursion into the land, his phalanxes 
thundering along her western border and then vanishing to 
leave little more than the echo, that still reverberates, of a 
mighty name. Still later came Scythian invasions, some of 
them as late as the Christian era, followed later still — from 
about A.D. 1000 onwards — by successive descents of Muslim 
conquerors, who brought with them not only the vigour 
of new blood but also the fervour of a great and virile 
religion. 

As each of these racial waves swept into the land it brought 
with it — save only in the case of the Greeks — new ways of 
thinking and of worshipping. Just as there were, to begin 
with, among those whom we vaguely describe as aborigines, 
such practices as gather around animism, shamanism and 
cults to promote fertility, and as these presently were overlaid 
and mingled with the Aryan worship of the sky-gods, and as, 
later still, there came and dwelt among them, but somewhat 
apart, the grave monotheism of Islam — so some centuries 
earlier than the Muslim conquerors there had come in very 
different guise a Christian apostolate — that of St Thomas, ^ 
according to the legend — bringing the Christian faith from * 
Syria to South India. For a thousand years this remained 
the one centre of Christian life — a very sluggish life — within 
the sub-continent. Then in the sixteenth century a second 
apostle, St Francis Xavier, brought the message of Latin 
Christianity and created a second centre of Christian life and 
faith. A third contact with the Christianity of the West 
was effected when, rather more than a century and a half ago, 
the modern missionary movement likewise undertook the task 

’ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 345. 
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of conveying to India, alongside of Western commerce and 
Western civilization, the message of Christianity.^ Still 
another religion rooted itself in the land when in the eighth 
century of our era Zoroastrianism was conveyed to it, not 
by conquerors as Islam had been, nor by missionaries of 
the faith as in the case of Christianity, but by Parsi fugitives 
who, expelled from Persia, found a refuge and a home in 
India’.*-^ 

This brief survey is, perhaps, sufficient to indicate the com- 
plex of races and religions that India presents to us. For 
that reason we have opportunities within its borders of studying 
such a variety of religious attitudes and of expressions of the 
human spirit, as can hardly be found so easily accessible in 
any other land. This is especially true of seven distinct 
religions that are to be found in India today, still living and 
still ruling men’s spirits. These seven which wc propose 
to make the special subjects of our study, vary widely in their 
nature and their history and yet all alike are resorted to by 
multitudes in seasons of spiritual exaltation or distress or 
need and provide them in some measure with what such 
seasons demand. Four of them may be said to be indigenous, 
creations of what we may call the Indian spirit, and are deeply 
dyed with its peculiar colours. These are Hinduism, Jainism, 


Dr Macnicol here traces the beginnings of Protestant missions 
in India from the coming of William Carey to Bengal in 1793. There 
would be much justificjition in placing it nearly a century earlier with 
the establishment of the Danish Mission in Tranquebar by Bartho- 
lomaeus Zicgenbalg in 1706. From that time onward Protestant 
Christianity has been a living force in South India. M.H.H. 


* Still another religious minority which found a refuge in India 
at any early date is that of the Jews, or the Bene Israel as the Bombay 
comrnunity prefers to be called. They are settled in two chief centres, 
one in Bombay and one in Cochin. But members of the Jewish 
faith are found at present in many Indian cities. The origin of 
these Jewish commuiiitie.s is for the most part still shrouded in 
mystery but there is evidence that they were settled in Cochin by 
the eighth century a.d. See the articles, Bene Israel and Jews in 
Cochin (JVIalabar) in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 
(Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 1908, ff. Hereafter abbreviated as 
E.R.E.) M.H.H. 
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Buddhism^ and Sikhism. Hinduism is, indeed, rather a vast 
treasure-house of religious experience and experiment, 
emotional, intellectual, ethical, than what we ordinarily mean 
by a religious system. It has so much variety within it, 
corresponding to some of the main necessities and demands of 
the human spirit at various stages in its growth, that it seems 
best that we should select three of these main phases and view 
them, as far as may be, apart. Buddhism in its origin and in 
some of its main concepts is intimately related to Hinduism, 
although it differs from it in having had a strong missionary 
urge so that it has spread through most of the countries of 
Southern and Eastern Asia. Jainism again is a system elosely 
akin to Hinduism, expressive, as it is, of some of the primary 
beliefs that seem to be associated with the ancient life of the 
people of the land, but clearly differentiated at the same time 
from both Hinduism and Buddhism by some of its main 
tenets and by its origin and history. Sikhism, the fourth of 
the religions with which we propose to deal, is one of the 
most influential of the many reforming movements that have 
sprung up within Hinduism, and is notable as having achieved 
an independent life and as retaining its distinctiveness and 
independence down to today. 

These four religions are closely related to each other and 
reflect, as the others do not, the peculiar temper of India in 
its long spiritual travail and the actions and reactions of its 
mind and heart. The other three have been transplanted to 
India from other soils and have acclimatized themselves there 
and adjusted themselves, no doubt, in large measure, to fit 
moods and needs that are specifically Indian. They are 
Zoroastrianism, the religion of Islam, and Christianity.* 


^ In the original edition of this work Buddhism was not included, 
and the number of religions treated was six instead of seven. 
Buddhism has been added here for reasons which are explained 
more fully in the reviser’s preface, p. vii and in the chapter devoted 
to Buddhism, pp. 207-259 M.H.H. 

* In view of its long history in India Judaism also might make a 
claim to be included. But because of the facts that the numbers of 
its followers are comparatively small, and that its history is very 
imperfectly known, it will not be treated here. See the references 
mentioned in note 1 on p. 12. M.H.H. 
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All three have had a long history within India and may claim 
to have proved themselves to have that right of remaining 
there which comes from their being truly naturalized in their 
surroundings. Because the adherents of these immigrant 
religions — Parsis, Muslims and Christians — are Indians ‘in 
their bones’, we have a right to study the faiths they profess 
as Indian religions in the same sense in which that is true of 
the first four which differ from them in the fact that they have 
had their birth and their early — in fact all except Buddhism 
their entire — development within the Indian land. These 
seven roads of the spirit, made use of by the people of India 
and still today trodden by them with desire and hope and 
longing are the subjects to which we are to devote our study 
and investigation. 



PART I 

HINDUISM 



Chapter I 


ITS GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
ITS LITERARY DEVELOPMENT 

There are few subjects of study that one can undertake that 
are likely to prove more baffling than that of the complex of 
aspirations and superstitions and speculations which is com- 
prised within the general name of Hinduism. ‘Canst thou 
draw out leviathan with a hook.^' Is it possible within any 
reasonable limits to convey a just idea of this huge, amorphous 
system and of its confused and shadowy history through 
four thousand years? 'Fo begin with, the question. What is 
Hinduism? is one to which no one is likely ever to be able 
to give a simple or a quite intelligible answer. It has no 
creed summing up authoritatively its tenets. It has no 
historical personality at its centre whose life dates its beginning. 
It has, indeed, no beginning that can be discerned. It may 
be described rather as an encyclopaedia of religions than as 
a religion, a vast conglomerate, comprehensive in the widest 
sense, an amalgam of often contradictory beliefs, and practices, 
held together in one by certain powerful ideas and by a system 
of social regulations. It is continually forming about new 
nuclei ; il is agglutinative in its growth, made up of many accre- 
tions, imperfectly adjusted to each other and to the whole 
of which they are parts^. Over the bizarre multiplicity of its 
beliefs and practices, what we may call the Hindu spirit 
casts a fine-spun and subtle veil of its own which unifies them 
and gives them all a character which we recognize as specifically 
Hindu. Throughout the entire system or congeries there 
can be discovered a unity of characteristic and mood and 
attitude which makes the manifold a single whole. 

To illustrate the complexity and strangeness of this religion, 
in contrast with the great world-systems that are reckoned 
its rivals, we shall quote descriptions of it by four friendly 
students of its doctrine and observers of its practice. Few 
foreigners have realized as fully as Sir Alfred Lyall the breadth 

^ According to the provisional figures of the Indian census for 1961 
the number of Hindus within India is approximately 358 million. To 
this should be added about 10 million Hindus in " Pakistan, and a 
small number of others in South Africa and elsewhere. M.H.H. 

2 
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and variety and mystery that make up Hinduism. He 
compares it in a well-known passage in his Asiatic Studies — 
thinking of it, no doubt, more especially at its lower levels — 
to ‘a troubled sea, without shore or visible horizon, driven to 
and fro by the winds of boundless credulity and grotesque 
invention’ d In that description Sir Alfred Lyall was not 
taking into account the Hinduism of ideas, its attempts, 
through the minds of its seers, to read the riddle of things. 
Of that side of the religion he was fully aware and he has 
shown himself able to enter with exceptional understanding 
and sympathy into its philosophizings. He is describing it in 
this place, however, in its aspect as a religion governing and 
guiding the lives of the multitudes of its ordinary adherents 
all over the land. We shall take as our second witness to the 
distinguishing features of this religion an able exponent of the 
mind of contemporary Hinduism, Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
He has described Hinduism as a ‘a subtly unified mass of 
spiritual thought and realization'. ‘It accepts’, he says, ‘all 
religious notions as facts and arranges them in the order of 
their more or less intrinsic significance’. ^ It is essentially, 
in his opinion, a religion of experience, one of ‘the expressions 
of the spiritual experience of the race’. The Hindu religion, 
he tells us, ‘is characterized by its adherence to fact. In its 
pure form, at any rate, it never leaned as heavily as other 
religions do on authority. It is not a ‘founded’ religion; nor 
does it centre round any historical events. Its distinctive 
characteristic has been its insistence on the inward life of spirit’.^ 

We may set beside these descriptions that of yet another 
able student of the subject, Babu Govinda Das, a 
Hindu scholar who passes judgement on his religion with 
much frankness. He goes so far as to affirm that ‘Hinduism is 
an anthropological process rather than a religion’, and that 
much ‘degenerate tissue and toxic stuff’ has been gathered into 
it during its long history’.^ 

What these definitions actually imply as to the varied con- 
stituents that go to the making up of this religion is indicated 

^ Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ (London, John Murray, 1882)p.4. 

* Sir S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life y (London, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd,, 1927. 9th impression, 1954), pp. 21, 32. 

® Sir S. Radhakrishnan, An Idealist View of Life, (New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1912), p. 89. 

* Govinda Das, Hinduism (Madras, G. A. Natesan & Co. 1924). 
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in some detail in a reply given by an Indian friend to the 
writer of a recent book on India when he was asked to explain 
Hinduism to him. ‘It brings’, he said, ‘under its sheltering 
wings all the religious, semi-religious and social practices 
and observances of the Hindu race. . . . Polytheism, monothe- 
ism, pantheism and atheism have all flourished under its 
auspices, and in the name, of Hinduism — not necessarily at 
different times — and still form an integral part of recognized 
Hinduism. Demon worship, hero worship, worship of 
animate and inanimate objects, worship of natural forces and 
worship of God, have all been woven into its web. It caters 
for every taste, every grade of life, every stage of development. 
This at once constitutes the bane and beauty of Hinduism, 
its weakness and strength. From the purest to the vilest 
form of worship, from the sublimest heights of philosophic 
thought to the meanest and crudest phases of intellectual and 
religious development, all the stages are provided for’.^ That 
account illustrates what Professor Radhakrishnan calls ‘the 
hospitality of the Hindu mind’. ‘The Hindu tradition’, 
he says, ‘by its very breadth seems to be capable of accommo- 
dating varied religious conceptions’.*^ 

It is obvious that it cannot be easy to present any succinct 
account of the history of a religion that gathers within its 
scope so wide a variety of human interests. We cannot sum 
up all the utterances of passion and desire, of love and hate 
and terror, all the conjectures, wise and foolish, as to the 
meaning of the life of man, that have issued from the minds 
and hearts of the Hindu race through these millennia — and yet 
that is what would seem to be demanded if this very human 
Hinduism is to be presented in its chequered history. 'Phe 
most that can here be done is to provide a summary record of 
the main changes and developments through which Hinduism 
has passed, as these are marked by the sacred literature which 
these successive stages in its development produced and which 
carry onward to today the tradition of their influence and their 
inspiration. It is true that a study of the literature of Hin- 
duism and of its history as a literary development will convey 

^ H. Harcourt, Sidelights on the Crisis in India (London. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1924). 

• An Idealist View of Life^ p. 100. 
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a very one-sided and inadequate idea of the actual religion 
and its influence unless it is interpreted and corrected by an 
acquaintance with the facts of things as they are in the life and 
thought of living men and women. Especially in the case of 
a religion such as this is, so essentially human, so continually 
changing, ‘like the dust that riseth up and that falleth down 
again’, it is necessary for its true comprehension that we keep 
as close as possible to the lives of those who have made it and 
have been made by it. At the same time our knowledge of 
the popular religion will inevitably be shallow and mistaken 
if we are not aware always, during our study of it, of the great 
governing ideas that lie behind the ebb and flow of feeling, 
and if we do not try to understand them as they can only be 
fully understood, namely by tracing the process of their growth. 
Hinduism has never lacked its seers, its thinkers, its system- 
makers, and in the libraries of the religions its sacred literature 
occupies a notable and dignified position. 

The ''ead waters of Indian religious thought and aspiration, 
as far as they are disclosed to us in literary expression, are the 
hymns of the Rigveda, perhaps the most remarkable collection 
in existence of the sacred songs and prayers of an ancient 
people. It is made up of ten books, containing 1017 hymns, 
lyrical utterances of worship and petition addressed to a pan- 
theon of nature deities, such as the Sun, and the Sky and the 
Earth and the Storm and Fire. Few of these bright gods of 
the upper air survive under the same names as objects of 
worship in India today. They are the deities of a simpler, 
more unreflective and more objective people, such as the 
ancestors of the Hindus of a later time were during the period 
when they were descending from the high levels of Central 
Asia upon the plains of Hindustan. The prevailing view 
of Sanskrit scholars as to the date of this collection is that the 
oldest hymns may have been composed as early as 1200 b.c.^ 

^ Macnicors dating of the Rigveda and the Brahmanas may give 
the impression of a greater degree of certainty than we as a matter 
of fact possess. The first fairly definite date in Indian history is that 
of the life of the Buddha which is usually placed at 563-483 B.C. The 
date of 1200 b.c. for the Rigveda is based ultimately on Max Muller’s 
guess as to how many centuries would have been required for the 
development of the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
This is highly conjectural, and Indian estimates are usually consider- 
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The Rigveda is by no means the expression of the religious 
conceptions of a primitive people; it is the accompaniment 
of a highly advanced ritual worship, the work of the priesthood 
among those whose lives were largely spent in the activities 
of war and hunting. The gods are viewed for the most part 
as givers of gifts and the attitude of their worshippers to them 
is largely one of barter and of bargain. ‘Here is butter: 
give us cows’. A deeper strain of devotion — one which 
has affinities with Hebrew religion — is found in connection 
with Varuna, the sky-god, who sits enthroned in the vault 
of heaven, watching men’s sins with his thousand eyes, the 
guardian of the holy order {rita)^ the forgiver of sins. ‘With 
Varuna’, says Professor A. B. Keith, ‘seems to have been 
bound up in the first instance the conception of rita as first 
cosmic and then moral order, and with his lessening glory, 
these conceptions fade from Indian thought’.^ His ‘lessening 
glory’ was probably due to the eclipse of the moral interpre- 
tation of life which he represented by another interpretation 
of which there are foreshadowings in the later hymns in this 
collection. The tenth book shows us the beginning of that 
pantheistic reflection which was to have such profound and 
far-reaching influence throughout the whole of the succeeding 
development. 

When the Rigveda was composed the Aryan invaders 
would appear to have established themselves within India in 
the country round about the Sarasvati river^. The next 
stage in the literary development is marked by the production 

ably older. Radhakrishnan puts the Rigveda in the 1 5th century B.C. 
Relevant data are the facts that the language of the Rigveda is clearly 
related to that of the oldest sections of the Avesta (but the date of 
the Avesta is also disputed) and that the names of certain Vedic gods, 
Mitra, Indra, Varuna, and the two Asvins were known in the Hittitc 
capital in Asia Minor around 1500 B.C. M.H.H. 

^ A. B. Keith in Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 103. 

* This river, famous in Vedic times, seems difficult to identify 
with certainty in modem India. Some believe that in the changes 
in river courses, of which we have other examples, this river has quite 
disappeared. Others say that it is a small river which is found in 
the former state of Patiala, which loses itself in the sands of the desert. 
See W. Crooke, article Sarasvati in E.R.E. At any rate Macnicol 
appears to mean the territory in the neighbourhood of Ambala. 
M.H.H. 
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of the great ritual manuals called Brahmanas. By this 
time the conquering race had advanced further eastward as 
far as Kuru-kshetra, ‘the Field of the Kurus’, the region of the 
Upper Jumna and Ganges. This is the famous centre from 
which through succeeding centuries Indo-Aryan culture 
radiated its influence throughout the whole land. The age 
of the Brahmanas may be dated as extending from 800 to 
600 B.c.^ These works are intended for the guidance of the 
priests and are occupied mainly with elaborate instructions 
for the proper performance of the great sacrifices. They 
are aristocratic works screening from view the popular worship 
which must have gone on alongside of these elaborate and 
costly sacrificial performances. The priests who perform 
them are mainly concerned with the profits they can obtain 
by means of them from the wealthy and the powerful. At the 
same time ‘the sacrifice is conceived as constantly recurring 
in order to maintain the existence of the universe’.^ 

Such a formal and covetous priesthood and their official 
ritual observances can never sum up the whole of the religious 
life and aspiration of a people. Behind both the Vedic 
hymns and the Brahmanas there must have lain many things 
of which we can only catch now and then a glimpse — animism, 
fetishism, ancestor worship or tendance of the dead, the dread 
of evil powers, the belief in the efficacy of spells and of magical 
rites. The Atharvaveda is, no doubt, later as a literacy com- 
position than the Rigveda, but it contains a collection of magic 
spells and incantations which reveal what must have exercised 
a very ancient and potent religious influence. This lower order 
of religious belief and practice in all probability existed along- 
side of the higher Vedic worship which the hymns reveal 
and it would certainly find abundant reinforcement from the 
fears and superstitions of the aborigines among whom the 
invaders, when they had conquered them had still to go on 
living. 

We have already seen in addition how greatly the scope of 
the sources from which have issued the varied elements^ that 
go to the making of Hinduism has been enlarged by the dis- 
covery in recent years of the buried city of Mohenjo-daro and 

1 See n. 1 on p. 20. 

* A. B. Keith, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 142. 
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of the evidence that it has provided of the existence within 
India of an ancient and highly developed centre of culture. 
This ‘Indus civilization’ would appear to be quite independent 
of that of the Aryan invaders and also to be in some respects 
more highly advanced. Though its religious level, in the 
absence of literary evidence as to its character, cannot be 
certainly determined, it must have carried into Hinduism 
important types of worship. One of these, for example, was 
the cult of Siva, which, reinforced, probably, by Vedic 
elements, has had an influential place in the later develop- 
ment. 

There are thus, we may conjecture, at least three main 
sources from which the whole of the turbid stream of Hindu- 
ism flows forth. There is the clearly distinguishable con- 
tribution of the Vedic religion of ritual and sacrifice directed 
towards the higher gods, deities comparable to the Olympians 
of the Greeks. There are at the same time other large elements 
that, however they may be assigned to their sources, make 
their varied contributions to the religion — worship of trees 
and animals and rivers, cults that are usually associated with 
fertility ritual, including phallic rites and what is known as 
Saktism, conceptions also that seem to be akin to the Yoga 
of a later age. There is also largely represented, and, no 
doubt, having many springs from which it flows, a religion 
of fear and gloom, concerned with the dark powers of the 
underworld, those chthonic deities that we now know to have 
been dreaded and propitiated by the Greeks alongside of 
Zeus and Pallas and Apollo, just as these gods and godlings 
were worshipped and are still worshipped in India alongside 
of the bright gods of another rank and kind. 

But in India about this period certain powerful ideas of 
man’s life and fate began to lay hold of the minds of men, 
ideas which from this time onward come more and more to 
govern all their speculation and belief. These are the doctrine 
of transmigration and following hard after it, that of karma. 
It is the view of some of the ablest students of this subject 
that the belief in transmigration was arrived at through a 
double influence, that of the Aryan teaching which in the 
scriptures called Brahmanas speaks of repeated death, if not 
of repeated birth, and at the same time that of the lower fears 
and fantasies of the non-Aryan peoples whom the Aryans 
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had subdued. ‘The extraordinary success of the doctrine*, 
says Professor Keith, ‘shows that it was in harmony with the 
spirit of the Indian people, and suggests what is otherwise 
probable, that by the end of the period of the Brahmanas 
the influence of the Aryan strain was waning, and that the 
true Indian character of the intellectual classes was definitely 
formed’.^ 

These new conceptions of the meaning and destiny of the 
life of man teach that individual souls exist everlastingly from 
beginningless time, passing on from body to body in continuous 
rebirth, their condition and circumstances being throughout 
determined in every detail by the merit or demerit of the 
works {karma) that they have previously committed. Men 
thus found themselves in a prison-house of life and suffering 
from which they could not escape, bound to a wheel of 
rebirth that revolved unceasingly, the wheel of samsdra^ as 
it was called. The absorbing concern accordingly of all who 
reflected upon life at all henceforward was to find a way of 
escape. Release, moksha^ is the great object to which the 
philosophical constructions of their thinkers and the insight 
of their seers are directed. These doctrines of rebirth or 
transmigration and karma date from about the seventh century 
B.C., and alongside of them and deeply occupied wdth the 
problems they present appear the great works of Indian 
religious reflection and speculation, the Upanishads. 

These remarkable documents have a unique place in the 
literature that records man’s efforts to probe the mystery 
of the universe. They are unsystematic and do not formulate 
any consistent doctrine. We may accept as the view of the 
Upanishads which has always prevailed in India since the 
days of the Rishis or Sages, whose utterances they contain, the 
words of Professor Dasgupta in his History of Indian Philo- 
Sophy: ‘The highest knowledge of ultimate truth and reality’, 
he says, ‘was regarded as having been once for all declared 
in the Upanishads. Reason had only to unravel it in the 
light of experience’.^ We can also agree with him that the 

^ A. B. I^Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 144. 

• Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy^ 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1922-1955), Vol. I, p. 41. 
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interpretation that has obtained by far the widest authority 
is that of Sankara, whose system we shall presently consider. 
At the same time there are other systems of importance 
that also claim to represent the teaching of the Upanishads. 
Nor need this claim be disputed for all students are agreed 
that various types of reflection find a place in these ancient 
scriptures. What they contain Max Muller long ago des- 
cribed as ‘guesses at truth’. ^ The key to their teaching is, 
however, recognized by all interpreters as contained in the 
sentence, ‘That thou art’, the recognition, that is, that the 
one ultimate reality is the Supreme Soul and the identification 
of the individual self with that Supreme Soul, the ‘One without 
a second’. The sense in which this identity is to be under- 
stood forms one point of divergence among the interpretations. 
With the realization of this final and controlling fact person- 
ality disappears and the way of release from the wheel of re- 
birth is disclosed. Around that doctrine and its meaning and 
implications centres the thought of India. To the philosophy 
that in its various forms derives mainly from this source is 
given the name ‘the Vedanta’, that is, the end or crown of the 
Veda. 

Along with the elaboration of the priestly ritual and the 
progress of speculation on the meaning and the end of life, 
there also grew up during this period that system of caste 
which for 2500 years has held in its grasp the social order of 
Hindu India, just as the doctrines of transmigration and karma 
have held dominion over its reflection. These are, each in its 
own region, the governing factors in the life and thought 
of India — caste on the one hand and the karma-rebirth 
conception on the other — and they are closely related to each 
other. The first outline of the social divisions that were to 
petrify into the rigid and elaborate framework of caste regula- 
tions can be discovered as early as the period of the Rigveda. 
Slowly but continuously the system tightens its hold upon the 
life of the people. When Buddhism arose in the sixth 
century its tyranny was, in that particular region of India, 
at least, not yet established, but not even Buddhism could 

^ The phrase is found in F. Max Muller, Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, (T^ondon, Longmans, 1880), p. 306. 
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overcome its steady progress towards complete control of all 
social relationships. Eventually this powerful order was 
able to expel the rival religion from the land.^ 

It is impossible to give any clear indication here of a social 
system so complex and originating from so many varying 
causes. It must suffice to accept the description of 
one of the most experienced census officers in India 
Mr E. A. Gait. ‘The main characteristics of a caste’, he 
writes, ‘are the belief in a common origin held by all the mem- 
bers and the possession of the same traditional occupation*. 
It may perhaps be defined as ‘an endogamous group or collec- 
tion of such groups, bearing a common name, having the 
same traditional occupation, claiming descent from the same 
source, and commonly regarded as forming a single homo- 
geneous community’. 2 It is, of course, an essentially religious 
system and cuts across, and usually ultimately controls, all 
the spiritual movements that have arisen within Hinduism. 
In the opinion of Professor Rapson the system ‘rests ultimately 
on two doctrines which are distinctively Brahmanical — the 
doctrine of the religious unity of the family, which is symbol- 
ized by the offerings made to deceased ancestors, and the 
obligation of svakarma^ which lays on every man the obligation 
to do his duty in that state of life in which he has been 
born’.^ 

It was soon to give evidence of its strength. Towards 
the end of the sixth century B.c. and early in the fifth two 
messengers of new doctrine appeared in India, Mahavira 
and Gautama Buddha, both of them apparently aroused to 
spiritual earnestness in large measure by reason of their 
hostility to the pretensions of the Brahman priests. Gauta- 
ma fled to the wilderness^ to think out a w^ay of escape from the 

^ This is perhaps an oversimplified account of the reasons for the 
decline of Buddhism in India. For a fuller discussion see chapter 
XI, pp. 207-259. M.H.H. 

^ E. A. Gait, article *Caste' in E.R.E., Vol. Ill, p. 234. 

® Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 54. 

* For ‘wilderness’ Macnicol says ‘desert’ which strictly speaking 
may be correct enough. But it is likely to give a misleading impression 
to the modern reader of the nature of the countryside of Bihar. 
M.H.H. 
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bondage in which, as it appeared to priest and philosopher 
alike, all men were held helplessly captive. To him as he 
sat in meditation under the Bo-tree at Buddha-Gaya in Bihar 
came enlightenment, and he announced that life is suffering, 
that birth and rebirth are the consequences of desire and passion 
and that the way of escape is by the extinction of desire. 
This new religion and the kindred religion of Jainism, of 
which Mahavira is reckoned to be the founder and which 
arose almost contemporaneously, alike dispense with the 
necessity for any deity and represent a revolt against the 
Brahman priestly domination, the blood-stained altars, the 
futile philosophizing of the age. Buddhism is a practical 
and unspeculative religion of salvation.^ ‘Knowledge’, says 
Dr Hopkins, ‘is wisdom to the Brahmans; asceticism is 
wisdom to the Jain; purity and love is the first wisdom to the 
Buddhist’.* 

Buddha is said to have died in 483 B.c. His religion gradu- 
ally spread all over India and extended its influence to other 
lands as well beyond its borders until in the third century 
before Christ it attained its zenith under the great Buddhist 
king, Asoka. Thereafter it seems to have steadily declined 
until by the eighth century of the Christian era it vanished 
from the land of its birth. The Brahmanism of the priests 
and the philosophers had proved too much for it. ‘The 
most probable explanation’, in the opinion of Professor Rapson, 
‘of the very remarkable disappearance of Buddhism from the 
greater part of the sub-continent, where it was once so widely 
extended, is that Buddhism has been gradually absorbed 
into the Brahman caste system, which has also, though in a less 
degree, influenced the followers of other faiths — ^Jains, Muham- 
madans, Sikhs, and even native Christians’.® Jainism, 
indeed, lived on within its narrower sphere but the hierarchy 
of caste had proved its power as it was to prove it again and 
again in the succeeding centuries. 

* The life and teaching of Mahavira are discussed more at length 
in chapter vii. The brief account which Macnicol gives of the begin- 
nings of Buddhism is now considerably supplemented by chapter xi 
on Buddhism in its origins and history in India. M.H.H. 

* E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India^ (Boston, Ginn & Com- 
pany, 1895), p. 306. 

* Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 55. 
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Apart from this development within the social order the 
greatest event thus far in the history of the Hindu religious 
ideas may be reckoned to be the transformation of the ancient 
Aryan worship by the sombre reflection of the philosophers, 
centring all effort upon the necessity for escape from the 
bondage of life. We must conceive at the same time the routine 
of the worship of many deities as proceeding with more and 
more elaboration among those classes whom the duty of living 
a secular life still controlled. The temples and the gods 
multiplied continuously. The influence of the older ideas 
of the indigenous people had helped to secure the acceptance 
of the doctrine of repeated births, and the same influence 
prevailed to secure the admission within the Hindu pantheon 
of the aboriginal deities. We can realize to some extent how 
complex and varied the religion of the land was becoming from 
the two great epic poems which grew to completed form be- 
tween the fourth century B.c. and the fourth century A.D., 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the longest epics in 
the world. The former, especially, is an encyclopaedia of 
tradition,* legend, ethics and philosophy. ‘The religious and 
philosophical views of the epics’, writes Dr E. W. Hopkins, 
‘represent every shade of opinion from Vedic theism to 
philosophical pantheism with later forms of sun-worship 
(in both epics) and sectarian cults of Durga, Siva and Krishna- 
Vishnu in the Mahabharata, and Rama-Vishnuism super- 
imposed upon the cult of Rama as a hero-demigod in the 
Ramayana’.^ The prominence of Krishna in the Mahabharata 
and of Rama in the Ramayana, both of them associated with 
Vishnu, point to the prevalence during this period of the cult 
of Vaishnavism. Vishnu and Siva, both of them gods deriving 
from the Vedic age, divided the chief honours between them 
and were brought into close relationship with many other 
gods and demigods. The former of these dates from the 
Vedic period and bears with him into later Hinduism much 
of the elevation and benignity of a sky-god. If the lineage of 
Siva, on the other hand, is really derived from the ‘Indus 
civilization’ his cultus may indeed be, as Sir John Marshall 
claims, ‘the most ancient living faith in the world’ The 

^ Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 272 f. 

* Mohenjo-daro, Vol. I, p. vii. 
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later development of the worship of this god was, no doubt, 
greatly affected by his absorption of some of the characteristics 
of Rudra, the Vedic god of storms. His relation is for the 
most part with the darker shadows that brood over Hinduism, 
even as Vishnu, as is fitting in the case of a Vedic sun-god, is 
associated with the brighter aspect. Both these deities 
possessed qualities and, perhaps, traditions that made it 
possible for the philosophers to make use of them to represent 
the Supreme Soul of their speculations. 

It is indeed a scripture that is included within the Maha- 
bharata which, from this time onward until today, to a greater 
extent than any other since the Upanishads, has proved 
influential in guiding the life and thought of Hinduism. 
This is the Bhagavadgita or ‘Song of the Blessed One’, which 
was probably written about the beginning of the Christian 
era.^ The Blessed One is Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
who, in turn, is identified with the Brahma or Supreme Soul 
of the Upanishads. The poem is thus, among other things, 
an attempt to interpret in a theistic sense the monistic teaching 
of the philosophers. It may not be the case, as has been 
maintained, that the Gita ‘emanates from an un-Brahmanical 
source*, but it would seem to represent an attempt to bring 
together the doctrine of the identity of the individual and the 
Supreme Soul with the popular theism which centred in 
Vishnu and his incarnation Krishna. One of the main 
factors controlling the entire course of the Hindu development 
and producing within it from time to time agitation and con- 
flict is the difficulty, and at the same time the desirability, 

^ Probably the majority of competent scholars today would give 
the Bhagavadgita a somewhat older date than that indicated in the 
text. Indian writers generally speaking place it very early, but per- 
haps without adequately weighing all the data. W. D. P. Hill 
writes: ‘Internal evidence points to the second century b.c. as the 
period in which the Gita in its present form appeared . . . The 
argument from silence is precarious; but it is almost incredible to 
suppose that . . . elements which play so important a part in Bhagavata 
belief of a later date should be entirely absent from the Gita if the 
poem had been composed later than 150 B.c.* W. D. P. Hill, The 
Bhagavadgitd translated from the Sanskrit, (London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1928), p. 18. Professor Dasgupta assigns it to ‘the first 
half of the first century B.c, or the last part of the second century 
B.C.* A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 421. M.H.H. 
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of harmonizing the claims of the theism of the worshipper 
of the gods and the pantheism of the philosopher. Buddhism 
represents one revolt which eludes both alternatives, but which, 
as far as India is concerned, had in the end to suffer defeat and 
extinction. 1 The Bhagavadgita represents, on the other hand, 
that way of compromise and mutual accommodation which 
was to prove much more congenial to the Hindu temper. 
The teaching of the Bhagavadgita does not separate itself from 
the Hindu tradition, but is at the same time a protest raised in 
behalf of the claims of life and of reality in religion against 
what was either a dead rite or a barren and unprofitable specu- 
lation. It is an attempt to conserve on the one hand the activi- 
ties of duty and on the other hand the devout life of worship, 
and to do so without abandoning either the gods or the ‘forest- 
sages’. 

By means of this scripture, the Bhagavadgita, the religion 
of the heart, wdiich is called bhakti or loving devotion, 
obtains an acknowledged place in the theological development 
of the religion and from this time onw^ard becomes a concern 
of the thinkers, even as it had long been a fact in the hearts 
of ordinary people where these hearts were alive with religious 
emotion. This type of worship which in the Gita has attached 
itself to Vishnu and to Krishna, liis Avatar or incarnation, 
was also associated in South India wdth his great rival Siva. 
These two gods divide the popular religion of the land into 
two main groups, the Vaishnavite and the Saivite. The former 
is the more human and genial worship, often, indeed, fervent 
and passionate in its expression of devotion to its deity, and 
it is associated most frequently with one or other of the two 
chief incarnations of Vishnu, Krishna and Rtoa. 

The Bhakti development is marked by two significant stages 
in its history. In the first place, about the end of the eleventh 
century A.D., and the beginning of the following century, a 
South Indian thinker, named Ramanuja, formulated for 
this worship associated with Vishnu and his Avatars a system- 
atized doctrine, based upon his interpretation of the author- 
itative scriptures of earlier centuries, the Upanishads, the 
Vedanta Sutras (manuals of instruction, expounding the 
Upanishads) and the Bhagavadgita. He thus sought to 


^ But see further chapter XI, pp. 207-259. 
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establish the Vedantic orthodoxy of the Vaishnavas and ‘to 
get rid of the reproach of heterodoxy which had dogged the 
sect throughout its history’.^ By this important service he 
gave to the popular theism a new standing and authority. 
On the other hand, at a somewhat earlier date — perhaps in the 
tenth century — a complementary service had been rendered to 
the religion of hhakti by the appearance, probably also in South 
India, of the Bhagavata Purana. I’he Puranas are religious 
poems containing legendary and traditional lore of the gods, 
which are of great influence among the common people. The 
Bhagavata is occupied mainly with the story of Krishna and 
presents it in a form which became widely popular and produced 
an intense revival of the Bhakti worships. How this was so 
may be understood from such a description of its contents 
as is given by Dr J. N. Farquhar. Some of its utterances 
on Bhakti, he writes, ‘are worthy of a place in the best literature 
of mysticism and devotion’ ; they are, in his view, ‘expressions 
of a living religious experience’. ‘We may with absolute 
certainty conclude’, he goes on, ‘that the work arose in some 
centre where there was a group of Vaishnava ascetics who 
lived a life of fervent devotion and that the writer’s religious 
experience was rooted there’. ^ This may explain the powerful 
and passionate outbursts of devotion to Krishna or Rama or 
Vithoba (a form of Krishna) which occurred in succeeding 
centuries, through the influence of this book, all over the land 
and created a vernacular religious poetry. The Bhagavata 
seems to have been the torch that kindled this flame of fervour. 

Earlier than Ramanuja, in the ninth century, another and 
still more influential thinker had arisen — also in the South 
which seems by this time to have replaced the ancient Kuru- 
kshetra as the centre from which religious thought and inspira- 
ration issued forth. He was Sankaracharya, the greatest of 
India’s system-builders. His system belongs to the main 
stream of Indian speculation and, as we have already noted, 
is very largely accepted as the orthodox and authoritative 
interpretation of Upanishad teaching. It is a spiritual 
monism, linked with the doctrine of mdyd or illusion. As is 

^ J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1920), p. 244. 

» Ibid., p. 229. 
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the case with Ramanuja and all the Hindu schoolmen Sankara’s 
construction is based on the Prasthdnatrayay the Triple Canon 
of the Vedanta, that is, the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita 
and the Vedanta Sutras. The distinguishing feature of his 
system is its interpretation of these authoritative sources as 
teaching that the material world is illusion. The sole reality 
is the ‘One without a second’, and with this Brahma the 
individual soul is to be realized as identical. By passing 
from the ignorance that illusion creates to this true knowledge, 
liberation is attained. The ultimate One, the sole reality, is 
impersonal and the ultimate goal is absorption into that 
Brahma. This doctrine is also and more frequently called 
Advaita, or non-duality. Ramanuja’s doctrine, being theistic, 
stops short of this goal and is called ViHshtddvaita or modified 
monism'i The teaching of Sankara overshadows the whole 
land and reigns, scarcely challenged, in its authority over 
the thought of India.^ 

Any doctrine based upon the Upanishads must be, one 
would expect, essentially pantheistic^ in character. It can 
hardly be disputed that that is, in general, the point of view 
of the seers whose insights are contained in these documents. 
Their central teaching is that of an Absolute conceived as 


^ Or, more accurately, the whole phenomenal world, mental as well 
as physical. The separateness of individual selves is as much an 
illusion as anything else, M.H.H. 

* Or, more accurately, a non-duality which admits positive qualify- 
ing attributes, viseshanas for the One Supreme. M.H.H. 

* The statement of the text here is perhaps somewhat too sweeping, 
at least when the South of India is considered. There such systems 
as those of Ramanuja, Madhva and the J5aiva Siddhanta, have all 
strongly challenged the Advaita and continue to challenge it at the pre- 
sent day. M.H.H. 

* The term pantheism, although frequently used by Western 
scholars to describe the thought of the Upanishads, is somewhat 
inexact and may even be misleading. For pantheism can mean two 
quite different things — either the doctrine that all is God, that the 
different objects of this world are all in some sense divine, or the very 
different teaching that God is all, that nothing apart from Brahma 
has the highest degree of reality. Both these teachings are to be 
found in the Upanishads, the latter especially in the teaching of 
Yajnavalkya the seer of the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad, which is 
probably one of the oldest. But perhaps a more prevalent view in 
the Upanishads is that which holds that the highest reality is immanent 
in the world and in human souls. M.H.H. 
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Spirit, though there may be differences of view as to the rela- 
tion of this Absolute to the world, differences which we find 
elaborated in the rival systems of Sankara and RamSnuja. 
There is, however, among the Indian interpretations of the 
universe, another of which we must take note, which is not 
monistic, like these others, but definitely pluralist. That is the 
philosophy that is called the Samkhya. This system is opposed 
to both of the Vedanta systems which we have considered 
much more radically than either of them is opposed to the 
other^. 

It is well that we should remind ourselves of the links that 
bind together all these philosophies while taking note of their 
differences. All of them are agreed in accepting as basal to 
their thinking the theories of karma and constantly repeated 
rebirth or samsara, and all of them are agreed in taking as 
the aim of their labours of insight and reasoning the discovery 
of a way of deliverance from this depressing prospect, a means 
by which ‘the fetters of the heart may break asunder’.^ Even 
Buddhism — though in this case the position is complicated 
by its denial of the soul — and Jainism are in agreement with 
these others in this respect and all are, therefore, in view of 
this central purpose of release which governs them, rather to 
be reckoned as religions than as philosophies. With the 
exception of the Charvaka materialists, Professor Dasgupta 
tells us, all the systems agree on three things which we may 
take as he describes them. There is, first, the karma-rebirth 
theory, ‘that whatever action is done by an individual leaves 
behind it some sort of potency which has the power to ordain 
for hilft joy or sorrow" in the future according as it is good or 
bad*. And this passes on from birth to birth. There is, 
second, the doctrine of mukti, the doctrine, that is, that this 
beginningless chain of karma and its fruits ‘had somewhere 


^ Macnicol might have mentioned a third form of the Vedanta 
known as the Dvaita^ which differs from the Advaita and Vi^ishtad- 
vaita in being defmitely pluralistic. The founder of this system is 
Madhva whose birthplace was on the west coast of South India, 
and whose life falls almost entirely in the 13th century a.d. He 
maintained the complete difference between God, the individual 
souls and matter, and between one individual soul and another and 
between one particle of matter and another. M.H.H. 

^ Cf. Katha Upanishad 6. 15 and parallel passages. 
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its end’ and that end ‘was not to be sought at some distant 
time or in some distant kingdom but was to be sought within 
us\ There is, in the third place, the ‘doctrine of souP. ‘All 
the Indian systems except Buddhism admit the existence of a 
permanent entity variously called dtman^ purusha or jivaJ 
The Samkhya, therefore, widely apart as it is, in some respects, 
from the Vedantic idealisms, share with them those presuppo- 
sitions which give to all Indian speculation its distinctive 
character. ‘The religious craving’ — in the peculiar form which 
we have just noted — ‘has been/ Professor Dasgupta rightly 
maintains, ‘universal in India, and this uniformity of sddhana* 
(that is, means of attainment) ‘has therefore secured for India 
a unity in all her aspirations and strivings’.^ 

We do not propose to examine the Samkhya teaching except 
in its most general outlines and as a means by which the great 
end of release is sought. How far the principles it teaches 
reach back into the past and whether some indications of its 
presence may be found even in the Upanishads we shall not 
consider. Its classical exposition is found in the Samkhya 
Karika of I^vara Krishna who is said to have belonged to 
the fourth century a.d.* It derives its main characteristics 
from the fact that for it there are two principles, prakriti or 
matter and purusha or spirit. The latter, whose number is 
indefinitely great, erroneously identify themselves with matter. 
Like Buddhism — and, in a measure, the Upanishads — the 
Samkhya holds that all life is sorrow, and it seeks deliverance 
from sorrow. ‘From repeated study of the truth’, says the 
Samkhya Karika, ‘there results that wisdom, “I do not 
exist, naught is mine, I am not”, which leaves no residue 
(to be known), is pure, being free from ignorance, and is 
absolute’.^ As soon as its karma is exhausted the purusha 
attains release {kaivalya) ‘which is both certain and final’^. 

^ S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy ^ Vol. I, pp. 71, 74, 
75, 77. 

® This is the date given by A. B. Keith, Sdmkhya System, (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1918), p. 69. Some others would place him 
slightly earlier. M.H.H. 

® Sdmkhya Kdrtkd of livara Krishna, translated by S. S. Suryanara- 
yana Sastri, (Madras, University of Madras, 2nd edition, 1948) 
Sloka 64. 

« Ibid., Sloka 68. 
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The condition so attained is not one that can be described 
as bliss but is clearly nothingness. 

Samkhya is atheistic but it is often found, as, for example, 
in the Bhagavadgita, in association with another system, the 
Yoga.i Yoga is a scheme of disciplinary practice, and is 

theistic. Frequently the two systems are placed side by side 
as philosophy and religion, or as theory and practice'.* The 
followers of Yoga, ‘despite their acceptance of an livara^ 
(Lord), ‘devotion to whom, by meditation upon him, is a 
powerful assistance to final release, nevertheless in their desire 
for release aim' (like the followers of the Samkhya) ‘at the 
isolation of the souls from nature, not at union with the Abso- 
lute'.* This attempt to assimilate to each other doctrines 
that are radically alien is a frequent feature of Indian religion. 
The object of Yoga is to obtain complete control over the 
movements of the mind and by such means as ascetic practice 
and meditation to obtain release. Its method and practice 
belong to very early times, indications of it having apparently 
been discovered among the remains of the Indus civilization. 
There Siva, who is Mahayog^ (the great Yogi) in Indian 
religion, is represented in a posture of Yogic meditation. 
Whether used for the purpose of obtaining miraculous powers 
or of practising devotion to the Lord (I^vara) Yoga has always 
had, and Still has, a great place among Hindu methods of 
acquiring insight or power. 

We must now turn to take note of the invasion of the Indian 
scene by a wholly new power which could not but exercise a 

^ Macnicol here writes from a point of view which was more com- 
mon at the beginning of the century than it is today that the original 
SSn^hya is the atheistic system which is found in the Sfixn^ya 
Karikh. But there is a theistic Samkhya and perhaps the majority 
of recent scholars would maintain that the theistic form, which very 
possibly can be traced in certain of the Upanishads as well as in the 
Bhagavadgita and many sections of the epics, is actually the older. 
See e.g., M. Hiri 3 ranna, Outlines 6f Indian Philosophy y (London, 
Cxeorge Allen Sc Unwin, 1932), p. 132. It would not be necessary, 
then, to suppose, that the form found in the Gita has been modified 
from this original atheism by the admixture of the Yoga or of other 
systems of thought. The Gita is almost certainly far older than the 
Samkhya Karik§, a point which may not have been sufficiently 
realized when Macnicol wrote. M.H.H. 

* A. B. Keith, Samkhya System, p. 60. 

* lUd.y p. 45. 
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profound influence upon Hindu religion. With the coming 
of Islam into India about a.d. 1000 and the establishment of 
Muslim rule in Delhi in 1206 the vague and comprehensive 
polytheism of the land was confronted by a faith at once clear 
and definite in its outlines and in direct contradiction to 
Hinduism in its central tenets. It could not fail to happen 
that, in North India at least, the stagnating waters of the old 
religion would be deeply stirred by this new influx and that 
from the contact and intercourse of the followers of the two 
faiths fresh energies would emerge. The most notable names 
representative of this new influence and its effects are those 
of Kabir and Nanak, the latter the founder of the Sikh religion. 
Kabir is an even more interesting figure than his more notable 
successor, though we can only discern him dimly, but the 
two are alike in their attitude to the competing religions in 
the midst of which they lived. T am both the child of Allah 
and of Ram’, said Kabir. ^ T am neither Hindu nor Muham- 
madan*, said Nanak, ‘but a worshipper of the Formless.^ 
In Sikhism we see the fierceness and fanaticism of Muham- 
madanism asserting its grim influence, reinforced, perhaps, by 
the darker elements in Hinduism, the worship of Durga, the 
terrible one. Hence the transformation of the sect, under 
Guru Govind Singh, into a brotherhood of fierce Puritan 
warriors, organized rather for battle than for worship. 

Kabir, on the other hand, is an altogether winning figure. 
He was born, it is believed, in 1440, and whether he was 
originally a Hindu or a Muslim appears to be doubtful. A 
dispute is said to have arisen over his body after his death, 
the Muslims desiring to bury it and the Hindus to burn it, 
but when the cloth beneath which it lay was lifted, there was 
found, according to the legend, only a heap of flowers. These 
things are at least a parable, and the fragrance of his life 
remains for us all in his poems. He calls men away from priest 
and idol, from temple and scripture, to the living God within. 
He calls the God of his worship Ram, but he is really ‘the letter- 
less One*. ‘Your Lord is near*, he says, ‘but you are climbing 
the palm-tree to meet him*. ‘We can reach the goal without 

^ One Hundred Poems of Kabir, translated by Rabindranath Tagore, 
(London, India Society, 1914), p. 46. 

* M, A. MacAuliflFe, The Sikh Religion, its Gurus, Sacred Writings 
and Anthems, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909), Vol. I, p. 37. 
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crossing the road'.^ He is believed to have died in 1518, 
Nanak, who was somewhat later in date than Kabir, died in 
1528. Circumstances, and especially the warlike character 
of his followers, established his movement in greater strength 
than that of Kabir. While the followers of the older saint 
remained within Hinduism, the Sikhs established themselves 
as an independent religion and remain so to this day. 

Another, and yet mightier influence laid its awakening 
grasp upon Hinduism when towards the close of the eighteenth 
century^ Christian missionaries began in earnest to make 
known the gospel of Christ and when the Christian and 
anti-Christian forces of Western civilization were let loose 
upon the land. This meant that whether for good or for evil, 
there began from that time and has continued increasingly 
ever since until today a tremendous ferment of thought and 
feeling ever widening in its influence and its effect. It is 
what Indian mythology would call a stirring of the Sea of 
Milk, so that it flows now poison and now nectar of the gods. 
Certainly the influence of Christ has been powerful for good 
and no one can deny that it is the influence of His teaching 
and His example that has created much that is best in the 
reforming theistic Samajes of the nineteenth century. Ram 
Mohan Roy, first and greatest of the founders of these societies, 
declared openly his debt to the teaching of Jesus. No 
Christian could have affirmed devotion to Christ more 
passionately than Keshab Chandra Sen. Debendranath 
Tagore and M. G. Ranade leaned more decidedly than these 
did upon the ancient scriptures of India, but they, too, certainly 
owed much — and would not have denied it — to Christ’s 
teaching. These are all great and notable leaders in India’s 
emancipation, worthy to have a place among the great rishis 
of the land, and their names have a high place among those 
of the world’s liberators. But in recent years these influences 
have been replaced by others which have created a still more 
violent agitation in the troubled sea of Hinduism. Incre^ing 
enlightenment contends with an ardent patriotism, jealous 
for its country’s honour. Reaction thwarts the aims of pro- 
gress, and more than ever those who desire their people’s 

^ One Hundred Poems of Kabir, pp. 18, 50. 

* But see note 2 on p. 12. 
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highest good feel themselves baffled. Hinduism seems to 
be approaching once more a crisis of her fate when the power 
will be tested anew of those ancient ideas and those stubborn 
traditions that have through so many centuries of her past 
maintained their grasp upon her.^ 

In what has been said we have endeavoured to indicate 
the chief historical features in the progress of Hinduism 
mainly as a body of ideas from its historical beginnings as 
the religion of the Veda to the developed and systematized 
doctrine which in various forms controls the thinking of Hindu 
India and subtly and often unconsciously prescribes its atti- 
tude to life and its duties. It has not been possible even 
to suggest the varied developments of Hindu religious life 
that are indicated by the word tapas or austerity, the kinds of 
world-renouncement that have led men and women so often 
to abandon the ordered life of the home and become homeless 
wanderers. Nor has it been possible to give any account, 
alongside of this articulate development in the region of 
thought, of the manifold of devout aspirations, fears and super- 
stitions that express themselves in a multitude of ways, in a 
multitude of hearts and before innumerable shrines. Round 
Siva — Mahadeva, or the great god, as he is often called — 
and his wife, Parvati or Durga, are grouped many minor deities, 
often aboriginal gods and goddesses that have been adopted 
into the Hindu pantheon. Attempts have been made to bring 
some order into this immense confusion or to establish a 
hierarchy of divinities. Thus over a large part of India the 
orthodox worship is recognized as that of five gods who are 
the objects of worship in the temple and the home. These 
are Siva, Vishnu, Parvati, Surya (the Sun) and Ganapati. 
This eclecticism (which some attribute to Sankaracharya) 
does not imply that those who follow this rule may not, and 
do not, worsnip as well many other deities. There is, indeed, 
wide freedom of choice permitted to the worshipper. Behind 
the particular deities, the ishta-devatd or god of the worshipper’s 
special choice, there looms a Supreme Being who is dimly 

^ It will be recalled that the above lines were written from the 
viewpoint of a generation ago, not from that of post-independence 
days. And yet the time of testing for Hindu as well as for other 
religious ideas continues. M.H.H. 
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discerned and acknowledged. Even the villager will recognize 
his ultimate authority, but there are many minor powers that 
he feels to be near to help or harm him and whom he dare not 
omit to propitiate. Yet certain great thoughts and powerful 
traditions overarch them all, welding them into one whole, 
incoherent in some respects and often containing elements 
contradictory to one another, but singularly tenacious of 
existence and stubbornly resistant to change. 


Chapter II 

HINDUISM AT ITS LOWER LEVELS 

We have already, in our general account of the Hindu 
development, referred to the invasion, soon after the descent 
of the Aryans upon the Indian plains, of their higher Vedic 
faith by elements of the aboriginal religions. We have also 
taken note of the large inheritance — whatever its source — 
that has been revealed by recent researches as passing down 
to later India from the advanced civilization of the Indus 
valley. In spite of the wealth and dignity of life that these 
researches discover to us, the religion that accompanied it 
appears, as far as the objects worshipped indicate, to have 
been of a primitive character, largely what we call animistic. 
As the Aryans became Indo- Aryans their beliefs became assim- 
ilated to their new conditions and the influence of the en- 
vironment that these humbler nature worships created had its 
inevitable effect. Of those whom the invaders found already 
in possession of the land and whom they conquered little 
can be affirmed with any confidence. The word Dravidian, 
which has been made use of to describe one large element 
among them, denotes speakers of languages akin to the Dra- 
vidian tongues of South India. These are believed, like the 
Aryans, to have been invaders and to have entered India in 
prehistoric times through Baluchistan. Alongside of them 
the Aryans found still more primitive aboriginal peoples, 
remnants of whom are still to be found in some of the hill 
tribes. These are all classed together in the Vedic h3rmns 
as Dasas or Dasyus, dark-skinned enemies with whom in the 
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earliest period the fair-skinned Aryans waged constant war. 
The name given to them is interpreted as originally meaning 
*foeV but presently it bears, significantly enough, its later 
meaning of ‘slave’. These enemies are outside the Aryan 
pale, since they are not worshippers of the Aryan gods, and 
‘they are constantly reproached for their disbelief, their failure 
to sacrifice and their impiety’. Professor Berriedale Keith 
is of opinion also that they were phallus- worshippers, though 
as early as the time of the Mahabharata this cult had obtained a 
place — like much else no doubt among the practices at first 
despised — in the orthodox worship of the Indo-Aryans.^ 
The fact that they obtained this place may be attributed to 
this worship having belonged, as we have seen, to the ancient 
‘Indus civilization’. 

By the period when the latest stratum was added to the 
Rigveda the term Sudra had come into use to describe the 
lowest of the four great caste divisions, and in that class, as 
sprung from the feet of Purusha, the primaeval giant, are 
included the aboriginal ‘slaves’. By this time we may be 
sure that the conquered were taking their revenge upon their 
conquerors, imposing upon them many of their dark fears 
and the worship of their earthy deities. We need not, indeed^ 
suppose that the Rigveda sums up the whole religion of the 
Aryans. Another type of religious practice is suggested by 
the incantations that are to be found in the tenth book of the 
Rigveda, and by the whole contents of the Atharvaveda. 

We have further evidence, if such were needed, that a religion 
of fear, a religion such as is usually described as of a primitive 
type, may accompany quite an advanced mode of life, in the 
discoveries of Mohenjo-daro. But there seems now to have 
surged up from beneath a powerful reinforcement of these 
more primitive conceptions of man’s relation to the unseen, 
radically transforming the character of the religious practices 
of the people. We have already noted in the previous chapter 
the probability that the belief in transmigration which 
colours so deeply and so darkly the later Indian outlook was 
largely a product of the beliefs of the aboriginal peoples. 
We may class along with these beliefs such a cult as that of the 

^ A. B. Keith, Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p, 84. 

» Ibid., Vol. I, p. 85. 
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phallus and the worship of Siva, which is associated with it, 
cults which were destined to have so influential a place in 
later Hinduism. This type of worship, whatever its source 
or sources, was probably assisted in its development by the 
contribution that came to it from the wild, but much less 
sombre, conceptions that gather in the Veda around the name 
of Rudra, the god of storms. Among these elements that 
have gone to produce this whole cult must be included, in 
the opinion of Professor Berriedale Keith, ‘an aboriginal god 
of vegetation’. 1 

Just as the Dasas or Dasyus were sometimes to the Aryans 
aboriginal peoples and sometimes fiends, so the name Pi^achas 
seems to have both implications. No doubt those dwellers 
in the mountains and the forests who were dangerous enemies 
of the Aryans in ancient times became associated with the dark 
powers that they chiefly worshipped, with whose ways they 
were familiar and whom they could invoke. It is accordingly 
this side of Hinduism that is so powerfully reinforced by the 
contribution of the Dravidian and other aboriginal races. 
Shadowy and dangerous beings, hhiitas, pisdchasy vetalas^ 
ghouls, disease devils, earth-mothers, came in like a flood 
ousting to a large extent the greater and worthier gods. So 
much is this the case that, in the opinion of such a student as 
Mr William Crooke, popular Hinduism consists of ‘a veneer 
of the higher beliefs overlying demon- worship, the latter 
being so closely combined with the former that it is now 
impossible to discriminate the rival elements’. ^ As is natural 
this condition of things is most evident in South India where 
the influence of the higher religion was late in asserting itself 
and where the Dravidian elements to this day retain a real 
ascendancy.^ Hence it is, no doubt, that Siva holds so great 


’ Ihid., Vol. I, p. 145. 

^ W. Crooke, article, Demons and Spirits {Indian)^ E.R.E., Vol. IV, 
p. 607. 

• The question may at least be raised as to whether Macnicol is 
justified in identifying so largely the higher elements of Hinduism 
with the Aryan influence and the lower with the Dravidian. Ancient 
T^mil literature shows a stage when Aryan influences were only 
beginning to be felt, if at all, and this literature does not bear out the 
view that the Dravidians were at that time at a low level of civilization. 
See e.g., the poems translated by Mr J. V. Chelliah, Pattupattu^ 
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a place in this part of India, gathering around him not only 

the monistic philosophy of Sankara but the warm devotion 
of a religion of the divine grace. Hinduism does not even 
now close its doors against new gods and godlings. Its 
doors are always open for the admission from beneath of new 
forms of mystery to be propitiated, new influences of evil 
to be averted. 

It is immaterial for our purpose what name we use to 
describe these lower reaches of the Hindu system. It has 
its animistic features, its magic practices, its fetishism, its 
shamanism. What concerns us mainly here is not tp enumerate 
and examine these various forms of primitive superstition 
but to consider those practices among them that continue 
even today to exercise widespread influence over the Hindu 
people, especially in so far as they have a real effect upon 
conduct and life and supply what we may describe as religious 
needs. These are vague phrases, capable of many interpreta- 
tions but in dealing with so vast and varied a body of material 
as Hinduism at this level supplies any detailed investigation is 
impossible. What we seek — ^difficult as it will be to obtain — is 
a general survey guided by the rule that we are seeking, in this 
immense lumber-room of the spirit, for that which is of relig- 
ious value. All we can hope to do is to present some specimens 
of the media that are made use of by those who are as yet at 
what we may call the animistic level in religion in order to 
quiet their fears and stay their spirits, and by their means to 
endeavour to form some judgement of the extent to which 
these ends are being attained. To form a true judgement is, 
indeed, beyond our reach. No one can tell what measure of 
comfort their faith brings to these inarticulate multitudes. 
At the same time cultus by itself is not religion and it is with 
the personal element in a religious act that its value is bound 
up.^ 

I Colombo, General Publishers, Ltd. 1946). General accounts will 
be found in the article Dravidians (South India) in E.R.E., Vol. V, 
pp. 21-28; V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago (Madras and Bangalore, Higginbotham & Co. 1904). There 
is also a considerable literature on the subject, mostly in Tamil, in 
various publications of Annamalai University. M.H.H. 

^ Much valuable information concerning these lower reaches of 
religion in South India will be found in Carl Gustav Diehl, Instru^\, 
tnent qnd Purpose ^ Studies in Rites and Rituals in South India, (Lund, 
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It is not easy indeed for the student to hnd his way through 
the vast jungle of this lower Hinduism and to form an idea 
of how it governs the mind of the peasant today and how it is 
related to the higher levels of the religion. Let us begin by 
taking to guide us in our survey the place that blood has in the 
lower Hindu worship. Whatever the actual causes may be 
which have given it the place it holds in the religion one can 
see its intimate relation to the wild passions that religion has 
to deal with. It is the flag of terror and of anger — perhaps 
we may say of the sense of life itself. It is the gift that the 
gods, when they are viewed mainly as demons, will most of 
all demand. The Karens of Burma give the stones they 
worship offerings of blood for, Tf we do not give them blood 
to eat,’ they say, ‘they will eat us’. Hence the blood sacrifices 
— a fowl or a goat or a sheep — offered at so many rude shrines, 
and not only at these but in the great temple of Kali at 
Calcutta and in many another temple of the deities that are 
grouped about the ancient Siva, ‘the Great God’. It is 
impossible to describe the whole medley of worships that 
belong to this order except as varieties of demonolatry which 
have not wholly sloughed their primal character. New reasons 
for these offerings other than those that drove the primitive 
worshipper so to placate a blood-drinking fiend have arisen 
in later tim^s to explain them. Thus the fact that Siva was 
described as the Destroyer, the Lord of life and death, 
served to justify the cultus that surrounded him, but he 
remains still in large measure what he was to the citizens of 
Mohenjo-daro.^ 

G. W. K. Gleerup, 1956 (in English) ). Reference may still be made 
to W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Hinduism^ (Madras, 
Christian Literature Society, 1925), which is, however, of more 
value for the data it supplies about a particular area in the Telugu 
country than for its general theories about the nature of Dravidian 
religion. See now also Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society: Bulletin Vol. 8, No. 2 The Gospel and Village Religion 
in South India. M.H.H. 

1 ‘If a thousand altars stream with blood 
Of victims slain by the chanting priest. 

Is a great God lured by the savoury food? . . . 

That millions perish, each hour that flies 
Is the mystic sign of my sacrifice*. 

Sir Alfred Lyall, ‘Siva*, Verses Written in India (London, 
K. Paul, Trench and Co. 1899). 
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Whatever may have been the influences that brought the 
change about — and in regard to this scholars hold varying 
opinions — the rule that forbade animal sacrifices in many 
temples must be recognized as marking a great advance. 
That is especially the rule in Vaishnavite worship. It is 
mainly the less enlightened multitude that still resort in their 
dread of evil powers to the old methods. The village idols 
are still painted blood red in colour even if only coconuts 
are offered before them. *A red-painted stone’, says the 
Vaishnavite poet, Tukaram, ‘only brats and women bow down 
toV but others as well, in hours of ‘asthenic emotion’ betake 
themselves to these methods of averting evil. Those who turn 
away from the red paint and the blood and allow fear to be 
sublimated into something nobler are climbing to a higher 
plane of Hinduism. In general it may be recognized that 
around Vishnu these higher conceptions gather more freely 
than around Siva of the phallus and the burning ghat. With 
Vishnu and his Avatars are associated feelings of hope and 
love, and these point towards a world of a finer moral quality 
than fear and dread create. There is an old story of the 
thirteenth-century poet, Namdev, which illustrates this 
difference. This poet-saint was at first a robber and murderer 
but, repenting of his crimes, he betook himself to a village 
shrine of Nagnath, a form of Siva. But he found there in the 
grim god no gleam of hope. In his remorse he cut 
himself till his blood flowed before the idol. Then, in his 
extremity, the story tells us, a vision bade him go to Vithoba 
of Pandharpur who would cleanse his sins and give him salva- 
tion. Thenceforward he gave up his whole life and his re- 
markable poetic gifts to the service of this Vaishnavite god of 
compassion and kindness. It was a rebirth into a higher 
moral and spiritual region and is typical of an influence that 
has been at work leavening with nobler hopes the grim nature 
worship that lies at the root of Hinduism and still exercises 
its dark control over many multitudes, 

‘Religious emotion’, Mr Marett reminds us, ‘is ambivalent, 
exciting the mind at once for better and for worse’.^ That 

^ See N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1919), p. 23, 

2 R. R. Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion^ 
p. 119. 
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double direction is evident in the influences that blood 
represents and lets loose. A similar double development can 
be seen issuing from the sex emotions which also have their 
place among the cults of this lower order. Even within 
Vaishnavism and the religion of bhakti, of which a fuller 
account will be given later, the dangers that await those who 
travel along this avenue of religion make themselves evident. 
The hysterical devotion to Krishna which took as its example 
the tales of Radha and her divine lover has had disastrous 
effects in the history of some of the Vaishnavite sects. Mirabai, 
the old legend tells us, renounced her kingdom and her Rajput 
husband because Krishna was the Sole Male and his wor- 
shippers were all females. She could have only one Lord. 
At the same time in the worship of Krishna as the husband 
of RukminI — such worship, for example, as is directed to 
him under the name of Vithoba — ^we see the nobler aspects 
of human love exercised towards him and some nobler 
aspects also of divine love attributed to him in a fashion that 
creates a truly spiritual devotion. 

When we turn to other effects besides that of the offering 
of sacrifices of blood that fear produces we find that these 
are of many kinds. But whatever its form the effects of fear 
as an emotion bear the double character that we have already 
noted. It creates magic and sorcery and all the armoury of 
amulets and charms and incantations that are their accom- 
paniments. But it may not only cause recourse to such dan- 
gerous aids; it may, as in the case of Namdev, toss the terrified 
one to the breast of a deity of a much higher order. But this 
upward development, where it occurs, is usually the conse- 
quence of some rare upsurgence of hope and courage, through 
the means of some prophetic personality. When such a seer 
arises there may be what we may call an evangelical revival. 
• But more often a sombre pall broods over the life of the Indian 
peasant. 

Indeed a generalization that one is constrained to make in 
reference to this stratum of Hinduism is that its prevailing 
characteristic is fear. This fear is created by dread of the 
dark and of the spirits of the dark. This is so largely the 
case in regard to their religion that one is inclined at times to 
agree with the thesis of the old Latin poet that fear created 
the gods. Mr William Crooke in his article on ‘Demons and 
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Spirits’ in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics illustrates 
what he calls the * demonophobia' of the lower castes and 
forest tribes of India by a quotation from an account of the 
terrors that beset one hill people, the Tharus of the Himalayan 
Tarai. ‘The bhuts or demons’, we are told, ‘lurking in 
the forest trees, especially the weird cotton tree, and the 
prets or spirits of the dead, lead them a very miserable life^ 
When the last ray of light leaves the forest, and the darkness 
settles down upon their villages, all the Tharus, men, women 
and children, huddle together inside their fast-closed huts, 
in mortal dread of these ghostly beings, more savage and cruel 
than the leopards, tigers and bears that now prowl around for 
their prey. Only the terrible cry of ‘Fire* will bring these 
poor, fear-stricken creatures to open the doors and remove the 
heavy barriers from their huts at night. And even in the 
daytime, amid the hum of human life, the song of birds and 
the lowing of the cattle, no Tharu, man, woman or child, 
would ever venture along a forest-line without casting a leaf, 
a branch or a piece of old rag upon the bansati (San^it 
vanaspatiy ‘king of the woods’) formed at the entrance of 
deep woods to save them from the many diseases and accidents, 
the goblins and malignant spirits of the forests can bring 
upon them.^ These fears that haunt the lives of many by 
day and by night are inspired by the belief that every gloomy 
region, every spot where a tragic or violent death has happened, 
every aspect of nature that is strange and sinister, is the dwell- 
ing of some power that is dangerous. And just as there are 
such powers lurking in dark places against which one must 
be protected, so spirits of the dead are especially to be feared 
and precautions must be taken lest they return to the homes 
of the living with hostile purpose. There are also spirits 
that enter into and possess their victims; there are those that 
bring disease, and there are^ — to bring our list to a conclusion-^ 
the mother-goddesses who, in spite of their name, belong to 
this evil and dangerous category. 

It can hardly be considered strange, if life is exposed con- 
tinually to so many perils, that protection should be sought 
by means of charms and amulets and spells and incantations. 
We can understand how a mother surrounds her son, perhaps 


^ S. Knowles, quoted in E.R.E. Vol. IV, p. 601. 
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her only son and therefore in the Hindu system a peculiar 
treasure and even necessity, if there is to be any happiness 
or hope in life, with such defences. The preciousness of a 
son to his parents — since he alone can perform their funeral 
ceremonies — is one of the causes, in view of the uncertainty 
of life and of those unseen perils that surround it, from which 
issue innumerable anxieties and fears and the observance 
of endless ceremonies and the making of many vows. 

Such anxieties as these have especially to be suffered by the 
women, and those who are intimate with their lives bear 
witness how burdened they are by daily anxieties and haunted 
by dread. This has been described vividly even in the case 
of those who follow the customs of the twice-born, by a sym- 
pathetic student of their lives.^ This writer tells us that such 
a woman is often like ‘a frightened child shut up in a dark,, 
deserted house' with horrible powers and evil shapes pressing 
against the window-panes. If that be so of these, how much 
more may it be true of those who belong to what are accounted 
the less enlightened classes. But after all such terrors are a 
part of human life and are found even among those who have 
inherited in other lands faiths that might well have brought 
them courage. Another writer^, who has had exceptionally 
close contact with the lives of village women, gives a most 
affecting picture oTtheir anxieties and of the means by which 
they seek to guard against them. ‘Fear’, she writes, ‘was 
everywhere. Mothers in every community lived in fear of the 
jealousy of the gods and goddesses towards their children’. 
She goes on to tell of some of the pathetic tricks by which 
they sought to outwit those jealous and malignant powers, 
tricks to which mothers in every province of India resort no 
less than those in the Punjab of which she writes. They 
clothe them in dirty garments and dress the specially precious 
boy as though he were merely a girl ; they dissemble their love 
with abusive and depreciatory speech; they give them names 
like ‘Blackamoor’ or ‘Rubbish* or ‘Twopence halfpenny’. 


^ Mrs (Margaret) Sinclair Stevenson, J^ites of the Twice-Born 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1920), p. 435 f. 

* Miss Miriam Young, Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village (London 
S.C.M. Press, 1930), p. 159. 
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It may be thought that in what has been said generalizations 
have been too hastily reached from the lives of women and of 
people of aboriginal and low-caste origin. The testimony 
we have adduced could, however, be amply confirmed by the 
witness of members of the highest castes. A convert to 
Christianity from Brahmanism, a man of high character 
and intelligence, tells how the terror of a demon, associated 
with the huge Jain image of Gumate^vara oppressed the 
village in South Kanara where he was born. The fear of the 
villagers was lest, if they neglected him, he would set fire to 
their thatched houses. In the same village the Mother 
goddess, Mariamma, was worshipped by members of all 
castes from Brahmans to outcastes. Their fear was that she 
would afflict them with the epidemics that she controls. He 
gives other instances to show how far fear of demons haunts 
even the educated and intelligent. One of these, a Brahman, 
believed himself to be possessed by the spirit of his dead father. 
He goes on to comment on these memories and experiences 
that he has been recalling. Tt is one thing’, he says, ‘to read 
about animism in text-books on religion; it altogether a different 
thing to live through the experiences of the animistic consci- 
ousness. ... It was a life under the tyranny of the spirit-powers 
of darkness, a life of abject fear’,^ 

The conduct of life is indeed difficult for those who are 
surrounded by so many evil influences against which measures 
have tc be taken. Not only must spells and charms and amulets 
(or what those who are governed by similar ideas in the West 
call mascots) be used, but the omens must be carefully studied 
before any enterprise is undertaken. A writer on South 
Indian customs gives a selection of some of the omens that 
must be observed by a man starting on a journey. Tt is a 
favourable omen if he should see, at starting, a married woman, 
two Brahmans, an umbrella, a cow, two fishes, an elephant, 
a black monkey, a dog, a parrot, honey; but he must turn back 
if he should see a widow, a smoky fire, a hare, a blind man, 
a tiger, a dog barking on a housetop, a quarrel, an oilman, or a 


1 M. Sanjiva Rau, Types of Religious Consciousness y Hindu and 
Christian (Mangalore, Basel Mission Book and Tract Depository, 
1932), p. 10. 
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beggar’.^ These latter portents are centres of danger, not to 
be ignored or lightly reckoned with. If one should meet an 
outcaste man, even he may be a minatory and perilous object, 
and if this happens when one is starting on a journey, it is 
well to avert the danger by showing him the respect of cir- 
cumambulating him, as one does when worshipping an idol. 

Removal from one district to another involves transference 
of one’s circumstances from a relation with known and friendly 
influences to those which are unknown and may be hostile. 
A Hindu Government official may have to refuse promotion 
because it involves transference to another district and his wife, 
if not he, is afraid of the spirits there. Perhaps this is what 
causes a journey across ‘the black water’ to be forbidden by 
orthodox Hindu custom and makes it necessary for an ortho- 
dox Brahman of the highest culture to arm himself when he 
goes to London to attend the Round Table Conference, with 
the milk of ‘Hindu’ cows, as well as water from the holy 
Ganges, and even a supply of holy mud from the same friendly 
source, the beloved ‘Mother Ganga’. 

The sources from which the greatest menace to life and 
happiness comes to the Indian villager are those that send dis- 
ease and those that issue from the world of the dead. Many 
of the disease deities belong to the group of earth-mothers, so 
numerous and so apt to be dangerous if not propitiated. 
They may be neglected at other times but when an epidemic 
is abroad they have all honour and recognition. The cholera 
Mother will be borne by the villagers with all respect and 
veneration in a little cart to the village boundary in the hope 
that she will pass on and leave them undisturbed. Or when 
a child has recovered from smallpox the mother will go to a 
shrine and roll in the dust before it seven times, saying, ‘I 
thank you, Baliya Kaka, that you have done my child no harm’.^ 
Tt is God who gives everything’, said a Jat woman, distin- 
guishing the supreme God from the disease goddess. Kali’, 
whom she worshipped so that her children might survive, 
‘but something of help one gets from her also’^. 

^ Stephen Neill, Out of Bondage^ (London, Edinburgh House Press, 
1930), p. 31. 

* Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, Without the Pale (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1930), p. 31. 

® M. Young, Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village, p. 90. 
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It is in such circumstances that the hhagat is called in who 
follows practices that anthropologists call shamanism. The 
deity possesses him; he lashes himself sometimes into frenzy 
with a whip; and under the divine influence he utters his 
instructions for the patient's cure.^ 

But there is nothing that creates so many dark shadows for 
the life of the simple village people in India as does their fear 
of the spirits of the dead. Troubled spirits that are feared 
and that need to be placated are, for example, such as have 
met with a sudden or a violent death, or death by some epide- 
mic disease, or the spirit of a woman dying in childbirth, or the 
unmarried or the widow. Anyone, indeed, who may be 
supposed to have died with unsatisfied desires or embittered 
against life, may be suspected of seeking in jealousy or anger 
to avenge himself or herself upon the living. 

Reference has already been made to the account by Mr M. 
Sanjiva Rau of a Brahman of his acquaintance in Kanara who 
was believed to be possessed by the spirit of his deceased 
father and also by the demon worshipped by the family through 
many generations. He suflFered endless miseries and was 
almost driven to commit suicide. He was delivered by the 
same power as brought back to sanity the Gadarene demoniac. 
‘Jesus Christ has changed me', he said of himself, when he was, 
like his prototype, clothed and in his right mind. ‘I am like 
a copper vessel, scraped and tinned inside and outside'.^ 

Miss Miriam Young, whose book on Punjab village life 
has already been quoted, tells of one unhappy Plindu woman, 
haunted, she herself believed, by a Muhammedan Fir or saint, 

^ For details of the methods of such a person (in Telugu bhuta- 
vaidyadu) see W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in Modem Hinduism, 
pp. 47 ff. 

2 M. Sanjiva Rau, Types of Religious Consciousness, Hindu and 
Christian, p. 12. Compare also what Mr II. A. Rose says of another 
region of India, the United Provinces. ‘In the Kumaon division of 
the United Provinces the lowest class, the Dorns, and even the lower 
classes of Brahmans, the Khas Brahmans and Rajputs — in fact the bulk 
of the population — believe in the powers of the malevolent or vindictive 
dead. Thus if a man has two wives and drives one to suicide any disease 
afflicting the other wife’s children is ascribed to her ghost which must 
be propitiated and gradually comes to be treated as a god. If a man 
is killed in a quarrel every misfortune befalling his slayer or his children 
is ascribed to the ghost.’ E.R.E. Vol. VIII, p. 36. 
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to whom was attributed the illness by which she wasted away. 
‘To be tormented by the gods, they said, was bad enough, but 
to be tormented by dead people was torment untold’^. Many 
plans are resorted to so that the ghost of the dead, when the 
burning or the burial is over, may not find its way back to its 
old home to haunt it. Some of these are* similar to the old 
custom in western countries of burying the suicide at cross- 
roads with a stake through the body. 

It is not difficult to see how deeply the life of the village 
people must be affected, and how grievously they must be 
harassed, if they are beset by such fears as these. At every 
haunted place in the hills or valleys that they have to traverse 
day after day, measures for their protection have to be taken. 
A coconut must be broken at the foot of some rock that 
appears to the wayfarer sinister and threatening, every time 
the bullock cart — or it may even nowadays be the motor-car — 
goes past; the blood of a domestic fowl has to be poured forth 
at a shrine which marks the spot where the dangerous spirit 
of a murdered man, or a man killed by a wild boar or panther 
may be met; or it may be that a brandy peg is offered at the tomb 
of a powerful foreign sahib who is believed to like such gifts. 
‘Not every man has manay nor every ghost; but the ghost of a 
man of power becomes as such a ghost of power, though 
in his capacity as ghost he has it in greater force than when 
he was alive’.^ The deity worshipped may have even been 
an outcaste man, as in the case of the man who in the Hydera- 
bad State is worshipped as ‘Mang lr\ the Mang hero, in 
' shrines in the walls that surround some villages. He was 
probably built into the wall as a sacrifice to the dark powers 
he represents, to make it strong, and now he ranks as a divine 
being. 

These spirit influences that surround the village Hindu may 
not always be malevolent, but it does not do to count too 
much upon their kindly character. It is the course of wisdom 
in any case to be on the safe side. When Dr J. M. Macphail, 
who lived and worked among the Santals asked if they thought 
that the objects of their worship could do them any good, an 

^ M. Young, Seen and Heard in a Punjab Villagey p. 164. 

2 R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1914), p. 116. 
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old man replied, ‘No, they can do us no good, but they can 
do us a great deal of harm*. 

At the beginning of his book, Faith, Hope and Charity in 
Primitive Rdigion, Mr Marett asks the question, ‘Is hope or 
fear the mother feeling in religion?* He gives his vote for hope, 
‘The fear of the God-fearing man’, he maintains, ‘is but the 
accessory feature of a mood founded on the bed-rock of hope ;* 
for ‘religion is an epitome, a concentrated version, of life itself, 
that bold attempt to persist in being and to crown it with 
well-being*!. It would not be untrue to maintain further 
that, while fear and hope are born from the same matrix, 
when hope prevails and being is crowned with well-being 
this achievement is most often reached through some man of 
insight or prophet, through, that is to say, some revelation. 
A new vision of God breaks upon someone, manifesting 
Him as higher than a demon, and in this way perhaps a whole 
countryside experiences what Mr Marett calls a ‘spur to the 
life force*. 2 Reference has been made already to the bitter 
sufferings of a Brahman in Kanara, possessed as it seemed to 
him by his dead father’s spirit and to the deliverance and 
the new birth of hope that came to him by such an experience 
of a higher God. But while this came in that instance through 
Christianity it may come, and not seldom has come, through 
a new discovery made within Hinduism. In the twelfth 
century in the region of Karnataka such a discovery was 
made by Basava, the founder of the sect of Lingayats or Vira 
Saivas. He lived and grew up in the midst of such fears as 
have been described, but he himself tells the story of how a 
new life came to him through surrender to a nobler conception 
of God. ‘Those who have wealth*, he said to God, ‘build 
temples for Thee. What shall I who am poor build for Thee? 
This body is Thy temple*. His preaching is summed up in 
this passage : ‘To the faithful wife but one man is the husband. 
To the devotee who is truly devoted but one God is God. Cast 
away, cast away your thoughts that turn to other divinities. 
To think of any other God, that is evil indeed*. He found a 
refuge from fear in this God’s purpose for his life. ‘That 

^ R. R. Marett, Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, 

p. 22. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 
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which may befall us tomorrow, let it come even today. That 
which is to befall us today, let it come even now. Who will 
fear to face it? Who will shrink from it? The divine decree 
is that whosoever is born one day shall die another day.’ He 
still gave, as he had been accustomed, the name of Siva to God 
and he retained the linga or phallus as the symbol of disciple- 
ship, but by what he taught of God he opened the way for 
those who followed him into a new life of joy.^ He rejected, 
we are told, the fundamental Hindu principle of rebirth and 
with it the prospect of gloom and of uncertainty that it brought 
into man’s life; he rejected also the widespread belief in 
ghosts^ and was able to find an escape from the paralyzing 
fears that belief creates. What this seer did for his followers 
in Karnataka was done by many others in various provinces of 
India throughout the centuries, men and women who awakened 
the hearts of their fellows to hope in God. This was especi- 
ally the contribution that was made to Hinduism, as we shall 
see in more detail later, by the saints and singers of the bhakti 
faith. 

The worship of the people of the villages and the hills is 
not all fear, otherwise it could hardly continue long to hold 
their allegiance. We can agree with Professor Robertson 
Smith when he says, writing of the religion of the Semites, 
Tt is not with a vague fear of unknown powers, but with a 
loving reverence for known gods, who are knit to their wor- 
shippers by strong bonds of kinship that religion in the only 
true sense of the word begins’^. 

Even the Earth- Mothers, though they belong to the dark 
underworld, have a benignant aspect, and can be classed 
among the village guardians. Many of these demons, too, 
have been partially civilized and humanized by being taken 
into the company of the higher Hindu gods.^ Hanuman, 
for example, or Maruti, the monkey-god, may have been 

^ I am mainly indebted for this account of Basava to Mr M. Sanjiva 
Rau’s Types of Religious Consciousness ^ Hindu and Christiany pp. 37 ff. 

a See R. E. Enthoven in E.R,E.y Vol. VIII, p. 74. 

a W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the Semites (Edinburgh, A. 
and C. Black, 1920), p. 54. 

^ On this process see especially W. T. Elmore, Dravidian Gods in 
Modern Hinduism, chapters ix and xi. 
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originally, like not a few others, a theriomorphic deity of the 
aboriginal people, but he has become, in spite of his origin 
and his appearance, the tutelary god of the village, viewed, 
because of the help he gave to Rama against the demon 
Ravana, as a friendly and gracious god’.^ If Sita, as Professor 
Jacobi suggests, was originally a chthonic deity, she certainly 
underwent, under whatever influences, a most gracious 
transformation.^ 

Similarly we see how the dread of ghosts and ghouls 
becomes transformed into an altogether higher order of reli- 
gious observance. The ceremonies that are performed come 
to be viewed not mainly as rites of ‘riddance’ but as means by 
which to bind the departed in friendship and affection to 
those left behind. When life becomes less of a struggle of 
wolves, and the security and mutual confidence of an ordered 
society is established, then even the dark places of the jungle 
may become less haunted, and the spirits of the departed 
may be recognized to be after death, as they were before, 
friends to their friends. Even when these spirits are viewed 
with dread, the precautions taken against them are not con- 
tinued for long and after a while the fear passes away. Thus 
from those dark roots may grow, and has grown in the case 
of Hinduism, a culture that has chiefly to do with the comfort 
of the departed spirits. Ancestor-worship, it has been sug- 
gested, has its origin ‘at once in the fear of ghosts, in filial 
affection and in the desire to preserve for the family the benefits 
of paternal protection.’^ The ceremonial performance of 
Srdddha, as it is called, that is, ritual undertaken for the 
comfort of the dead, has a place in the most highly developed 
forms of Hinduism, but its roots stretch back to animistic 
practices and beliefs, and in the case of many among the less 
civilized classes and tribes rites that are obviously animistic, 
that is, that have as their aim the laying of a troubled spirit 
or the nourishing of an uneasy ghost with food, are still 
performed in all simplicity. 

^ ‘The present writer is inclined to believe that Hanuman was a 
godling, before Valmiki sang of his friendship with Rama, whereby 
he came to be recognized as a popular deity throughout India.* 
H. Jacobi in E.R.E., Vol. VI, p. 661. 

* Ibid. p. 661 . 

» Goblet d’Alviella in E,R,E,, Vol, I, p. 536. 
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The religious worship and the religious conceptions of the 
peasant have thus climbed gradually out of their penumbra 
(as Sir Alfred Lyall calls it) of half-lights and dreads into an 
atmosphere of greater clearness and comfort. Even to have 
Siva or Mahadeva in chief charge, as it were, of the chthonic 
powers, by establishing order established also confidence. 
With him and with his wife Kali or Durga became associated 
many of the deities of lower and less reputable rank. We 
have seen how ancient is the association of this whole group 
nf deities with phallic worship, but many other evil traditions 
such as temple prostitution and the gross practices connected 
with such a festival as the Holi have similar affiliations. It is 
only very slowly that Hindu opinion is turning away from 
these customs, which, no doubt, have their deep roots in 
the fertility cults of a very early age. A god that presides 
over the process of life’s natural changes, of life and death, 
the joys and the sorrows of our physical existence, has inevit- 
ably a powerful hold of those who live so close to the earth and 
are so immediately related to its rewards and to its tragedies 
as are the peasantry of India. It was not found to be imposs- 
ible at the same time to associate this god with the final solutions 
that the philosophers sought after of the mystery of the uni- 
verse. As Sir John Marshall suggests, this association may 
date from the ancient days when Siva and Sakti were worship- 
ped in the Indus valley. We are told that in South India when 
a struggle was in process in the early centuries of the Christian 
era between Hinduism and the more ethical Jain and Buddhist 
doctrines the adherents of these latter faiths would say of such 
a Hindu deity as Siva, ‘How can this demon be the life of the 
soul of all?’ But perhaps that need not be thought. impossible 
if this demon is one who 

‘Governs the tides of the sentient sea 

That ebbs and flows to eternity’ 

It is not, however, in his philosophic aspect that this god with 
his attendant godlings attracts the humble peasants; when 
the rains fail or cholera is abroad, then he has his opportunity. 

There are two other types of worship that neither the peasant 
nor indeed any other orthodox Hindu will ever neglect. In 


^ Sir Alfred Lyall, Verses Written in India, p. 100. 
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an attempt to define the Hindu, an experienced student of the 
people and their customs once suggested that he was one who 
reverenced Brahmans and worshipped the cow. Neither 
that nor any other definition would include the endless variety 
of kinds of Hindus^, but it includes most of the common people 
in the villages of the land. What the place of the Brahman 
in past days was we can learn from what Tulsi Das writes in 
the sixteenth century in his Rdma-charit-mdnas, a book of which 
Dr Farquhar writes that ‘it has probably influenced a far larger 
number of Hindus in these last three centuries than any other 
work’.^ For him the Brahman is ‘the very root of the tree 
of piety, the destroyer of sin’.^ ‘A Brahman’, he says, ‘must 
be honoured though devoid of every virtue and merit, but 
a Sudra never, though distinguished for every virtue and 
learning’.^ ‘My soul is disturbed by one fear’, he adds, 
‘the curse of the Brahman is something most terrible’.^ Still 
today in great measure their power and prestige remains. 
‘The right of Brahmans to dictate may be challenged in the 
cities’, writes an authoritative observer in North India, ‘but 
in villages like ours their control is absolute’.® At a wedding, 
a festival, or on any other religious occasion gifts must be given 
to Brahmans and no act of merit is more likely to bring a rich 
reward than the feeding of Brahmans. But perhaps every- 
where it is on the whole true as an observer in the Punjab 
affirms, that the peasant, though he feeds and venerates, 
does not respect the Brahmans.'^ The authors of Behind 
Mud Wallsy who write with the authority of an intimate 

^ A modem Hindu of authority, Babu Govinda Das, despairing 
of any narrower definition, has suggested that ‘everyone is a Hindu 
who does not repudiate that designation’. Essentials of Hinduism 
(Madras, Natesan & Co., 1924), p. 60. 

2 f'arquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India^ p. 329. 

^ Rdma-chariUmdnas. Book III, Invocation. The translation 
given above follows that of F. S. Growse, The Ramdyan of Tulsi Das 
(Allahabad, Ram Narain Lai, 1937), p. 395, W. D. P. Plill’s translation. 
The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rdma (London, Oxford University 
Press, (1952) 0. 295, follows a different text, which reads ‘Sankara' 
(i.e. J^iva) in place of the ‘Brahman’s race’. 

^ Rdma-charit-mdnas, Book III, Doha 33, Hill’s translation, p. 317. 

5 Ibid. Book I, Doha 165. Hill, p. 78. 

® Charlotte Wiser, Behind Mud Walls (New York, R. R. Smith, 
Inc., 1930), p. 19. 

’ See W. Crooke, E.R.E. Vol. V, p. 20. 
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knowledge of a village in the United provinces, put into the 
mouth of a villager this account of the Brahmans he knows ; 
‘The men who devote their lives to priestly duties visit us, to 
be sure. But they come with a conch or a beJJ, the sound of 
which sends our women folk scuttling to the grain jars. At 
our doors they stop just long enough to have the donations 
poured into their bags.i’ What Tukaram, the Sudra poet 
of the Deccan, wrote of the Brahman mendicant in the seven- 
teenth century is, no doubt, what many feel in regard to him 
still : 

*A greedy cat he steals 

From door to door, begging from men his meals. 

What Tuka says is true, 

The sack is empty and the measure too’.^ 

The villager feels often enough, we may be sure, that the 
Brahman sack has nothing in it for his religious needs. 

The worship that is rendered to the cow belongs to a very 
ancient tradition coming down through the centuries from 
very early times. We find also that in the Tndus civilization^ 
the bull, though not the cow, had an important place among 
the objects of veneration. Nor does the reverence and affect- 
ion that the Hindu feels toward this favoured animal, what- 
ever its source may have been, appear to have grown less with 
time.® It is indeed said that economic need nowadays 
causes the peasant in the Punjab to sell his cattle to the 
Muslim butcher knowing well their destined fate. But 
economic necessity is a tyrant which drives Hindus, as it 
drives other peoples, to courses that they are very loth to take. 
Further, cow protection, it has to be recognized, has become 
a symbol of Hindu patriotism, and so may often be used for 
political purposes to arouse hostility to the Muslim. But it is 
true all the same that the cow still stirs in the hearts of many 
an emotion of almost religious devotion. 

While cattle are, naturally enough, held in honour and 
affection among peoples whose past reaches back to a pastoral 

^ C. Wiser, Behind Mud Walls, p. 164 f. 

* N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, p. 89. 

® Nothing has ever aroused more violent resentment against 
Mahatma Gandhi among the orthodox than his merciful action in 
putting to death a calf whose life was a burden to it. 
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age, this place of reverence accorded to the cow is something 
altogether exceptional. It is not in the heart of the Hindu 
peasant alone that warm emotion is felt towards this animal. 
We see in the case of Gandhi this primitive reverence 
sublimated into something that may claim to be of a higher 
order and to be based upon grounds of reason. In his 
exposition of the Hinduism which he professes ‘cow protect- 
ion’ has an important place. This is, he says, ‘the central 
fact of Hinduism*. ‘To me’, he goes on, ‘it is one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in all human evolution; for it takes the 
human being beyond his species. The cow to me means the 
entire sub-human world. Man through the cow is enjoined 
to realize his identity with all that lives’.^ Thus Gandhi 
gives to this deep-rooted tradition an interpretation which 
links it with another equally ancient belief, that of ahimsd 
or ‘non-killing’. By many thoughtful Hindus of today the 
Sanskrit saying, which is widely familiar among all classes, 
* Ahimsd paramo dharma\ is re-interpreted, in a similar fashion 
to Gandhi’s interpretation of cow protection, as a summons 
to love. Ahimsa, Gandhi declares, forbids men to harbour 
even an uncharitable thought.^ Within the scope of these 
two ancient laws is thus comprehended an ideal of love towards 
all living beings, human and sub-human. What was originally 
an animistic conception of the sanctity of all life, has become 
moralized and so can claim justification before the bar of an 
ethical faith. 

The peasant has some roads of escape from the burdens and 
shadows of his life. Among these are, especially, the religious 
festivals. These often bring brightness and variety into dull, 
monotonous days. When the festival comes round, it may be 
that a vow has to be fulfilled in gratitude for such a gift as 
that of a longed-for son; or it may be that the whole family will 
journey together, children and all, to the distant village 
where the god holds holiday, for what is probably to them little 
more than a picnic, or, if a deeper feeling moves them, it will 
be to gain the darshan, the auspicious view, of the face of some 
god and so to be assured of his favour. In any case it is an 

1 C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas (London, G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1929), p. 38. 

» Ibid., p. 103. 
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occasion for cheerfulness. This is specially so if the festival 
is that of one of the gods who draw forth bhakti or loving 
devotion and if they travel to the place of festival, as in such 
cases is often the custom, in companies with the singing of 
songs. We shall review in the next section more fully this 
important department of Hindu worship, but here we would 
simply note the fact that there are many villages to which the 
comfort and inspiration of this message of a God that can 
be loved has come. One may hear even an outcaste singing, 
as he sits by his hut door, as the writer has heard one sing, 
such words as these: 

‘Sinners are we, I and you; 

Vithoba alone is true: 

He receives the fallen, too.’ 

One of the poet-teachers of this school, who has followers 
all over North India — many of them outcastes — is Kabir, 
the weaver-saint of the fifteenth century. Of a Dhed (an 
outcaste) who belonged to this sect we are told that he was 
fond of quoting this verse attributed to Kabir as summing 
up the substance of his mystical creed : 

‘The Word is the Key, the Word is the Lock, 

The Word by the Word created the Light; 

He who knows the mystery of the Word — 

He can know the Creator and the God’.^ 

The doctrine of the iabda or word which is referred to here 
and which has a considerable place in the teaching of the 
Kabir Panth shows us how what originates as magic may grow 
into something of really deep spiritual significance. The 
mystery of speech as that which expresses thought creates 
the conception of the mantra or spell with its magic power. 
This next grows to become the inspired message of the spiritual 
teacher and through him furnishes the key to the meaning of 
the universe. ‘Everything connected with the three worlds 
is contained in the fifty-two letters’.® With Kabir the lower 
Hinduism is passing from the stage of ritual and spell to 
become a prophetic religion. 

^ Mrs S. Stevenson, Without the Pale^ p. 76. 

’ Ernest Trumpp, Adi Granth (London, W. H. Allen & Co., 
1877), Gauri i. 2. 
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The meetings of congregations of these worshippers of 
‘The Formless One’, when they spend the whole night in 
singing, and similarly the kirtanaSy or song services of other 
similar sects, are occasions when the soul of the peasant is 
often deeply stirred with religious devotion. And when 
they go, on some great day of festival, to such a place of pil- 
grimage as Pandharpur, where stands the chief temple of 
Vithoba, the occasion is one of much rapture. One of the 
Bhakti saints of the Maratha country, Choki Mela, was 
himself an outcaste. His shrine stands opposite to, and, of 
course, outside of, the main door of Vithoba’s temple at 
Pandharpur. He was not permitted to worship within the 
temple dong with the members of the divine social order of 
Hinduism, but he shared their faith in a God of love whose 
name to them is Vithoba and of whom his fellow Maratha 
Tukaram sang, ‘We have embraced his feet and thus we have 
set ourselves free’.^ He meant, no doubt, free from repeated 
birth, but the liberation was from other fears as well. 

Those things that arouse their fears, and those things 
that move and win their hearts are in the case of the Indian 
village people, as of most people everywhere — the things that 
mean most in their religious life. And in the Indian village 
the former much predominate. Even for those who are not 
greatly troubled by the terrors of the dark, there is little that is 
cheerful that can be said of the life after death. Of what 
happens then, Miss Young writes, ‘Almost without exception 
they professed entire ignorance, but entire scepticism as to the 
possibility of future recognition’. ^ With doctrines of rebirth 
they have a shadowy acquaintance, but in the case of most of 
them such speculations have little reality. All that can be 
said of the dead is, ‘He is gone’. So with all the higher ideas 
of Hinduism ; they have no hold on their hearts. There is a 
Marathi proverb that says that ‘when the cord of the higher 
gods breaks, the lower gods howl’. But the restraining cord 
of the higher gods leaves the lower ones much latitude. 
‘Parame^war (the sole God) on the whole didn’t interfere 
with anything these others (the lower gods) might do.’ Still 

^ A. J. Appasamy, Temple Bells (Calcutta, Association Press, 1930), 
p. 69. 

2 M. Young, Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village^ p. 199. 
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there is that final court of appeal, however shadowy it may be. 

^ *‘Do you ever go to any temple to worship?” we asked an out- 
caste man*, writes a South Indian observer. ‘ “No, we should 
not be admitted; we have nobody but God”, and he pointed 
upwards. ‘‘Do you pray to Him?’* ‘‘Yes, we know nothing, 
but we cry out, O God, O God” 

Such are some examples of the variety and confusion which 
we find in Hinduism as it is continually climbing up from the 
lower level of fear and falling back again. It is not possible 
to give any just conception of a religion that, at this level 
especially, is so mingled in its constituents. It springs up 
at times and in one region or another into faith or even fanat- 
icism; then it dies down again to torpor. Bishop V. S. 
Azariah gives a survey of Hindu religious life among the Sudras 
or non-Brahman middle classes of the Andhra country in 
South India which probably represents the normal religious 
situation in many other parts of India as well. ‘The religious 
beliefs and practices of these castes are rather disappointing. 
Vedic and philosophic Hinduism are generally unknown. 
The Gita, even in the vernacular, is a sealed book to most 
people. Nominally they are Saivites or Vaishnavites — largely 
the latter. But beyond a trace of this in some of their personal 
names, their allegiance to these cults is indeed little. Village 
deities play a large part in ordinary life. Religious practices 
are not many; some fast on Saturdays and at ekddait (the 
eleventh day after new moon): often they have an annual 
village sacrifice, more often only when blessed with a good 
crop or visited by an epidemic. Sometimes they attend the 
annual Hindu festival in the neighbourhood. Even when 
there is a temple in the village itself they visit it rarely, 
probably only on occasion of family events. Marriages are 
under the presidency of the Brahman priest, who is also 
required at cremations. They are mostly meat-eaters, though 
they never touch beef. A few groups keep their women 
gosha (secluded)*.^ 

That is not a picture of a religion in very living or active 
control of its adherents. The Bishop shows us at the same 
time that the desire for religion is only slumbering within 

^ S. Neill, Out of Bondage j p. 33. 

^ V. S. Azariah, International Reviezo of Missions y Vol. XXI, p. 460. 
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them and frequently finds expression. ‘They understand 
sacraments and their significance. They are moved by 
devotion and prayer; worship and adoration are instinctively 
theirs’. Hinduism is not by any means dead though in many 
parts of India it may be failing to find fit means of expression. 

There is much movement and disquiet within Hinduism 
at the present time due to influences some of them new but 
some as old as Hinduism itself. Such are the economic diffi- 
culties that press upon them as they have always pressed, 
and the new disturbing movements that political and national 
ambitions have brought in many areas even among the village 
people. The outcastes have knocked at the long-closed 
doors of Hindu temples and some are being opened to 
them. But for the most part only a faint ripple caused by 
these storms and agitations disturbs as yet the stagnant waters 
of village religion. Undoubtedly, however, the influence of 
Mahatma Gandhi in recent years has deeply stirred these 
waters. But on the whole the peasants still go on living as 
they have always lived, walking in the roads of ancient tradi- 
tion and worshipping as their fathers from all time have 
worshipped.^ 

What a cultivator in Bundelkhand is reported to have said 
during the Census of 1901 is true in large measure still of 
most villagers : ‘All I know about religion is that every day 
I call Ram morning and night. All my time is taken up in 
work. I do not do things which would outcaste me, 
associate with the low, or eat forbidden things. This is all 
my religion’.^ 


1 These judgements of Dr Macnicol, written a generation ago, 
need extensive modification to describe the situation of today. The 
coming of Indian independence, the separation of Pakistan, the experi- 
ence of voting in political elections, the bhu-ddn movement, the 
development of community projects, are a few of the many forces 
which are working profound changes in village life in many parts of 
India. Reference will be made to some of the developments in religious 
matters in the additions to Chapter IV, and in the new chapter on 
Buddhism. The student will find much valuable material on recent 
developments in Hindu social and religious life in the many publica- 
tions of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore. M.H.H. 

2 Quoted in E.R.E., Vol. V, p. 20. 



Chapter III 


HINDUISM AS THE RELIGION 
OF BHAKTI 


{a) The History 

Mention has already been made, in the general account of 
Hinduism, of bhakti, which may be interpreted as meaning 
‘loving devotion’ and which forms one of the principal phases 
of the Hindu religion. The word appears first in the literature 
of Hinduism in the Svetasvatara Upanishad. In any theistic 
religion such an attitude to God as the w^ord ‘bhakti’ implies 
would naturally be assumed by worshippers when their 
emotions were stirred. And indeed such an attitude can be 
found expressing itself even in the Vedic hymns. But as 
the religion became more and more pantheistic little room 
would seem to be left for the expression of such a personal 
devotion. In the Sveta^vatara, accordingly, bhakti is recog- 
nized as something that can only with difficulty be reconciled 
with the prevailing monism of the IJpanishads. With the 
appearance of the Bhagavadgita some centuries later we have, 
as we have already seen, a more powerful assertion of the 
claims of a theistic worship and from that time onwards 
bhakti takes a high place among the religious moods of 
Hinduism. We may, indeed, be certain that it was there 
always, but ere it could take its true place in a land like India, 
it had to obtain philosophic recognition and the prestige that 
philosophy alone could give to it. In the whole of the Hindu 
religious development theism is fighting for its existence 
against the dominant monism. The fortunes of this w^arfare 
give much of its interest to the history through the centuries 
of the bhakti movement. 

The authority of the monistic interpretation was, however, 
too well established for this devotion to a personal god to 
prevail. Only by means of compromise was it able to obtain 
recognition alongside of knowledge as a road to that final 
release towards which all the efforts of the devout worshipper 
and of the ‘forest sage’ were alike directed. Such a way of 
compromise was suggested first in the Sveta^vatara and it is 
reaffirmed with more confidence in the Bhagavadgita which is 
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the scripture which, more than any other, vindicates the right, 
as against the philosophers, of a theism that could arouse the 
ardour of a devout heart. At the same time the relationships 
of the rival doctrines are not defined and the uneasy balance 
continues between bhakti and jnana, that is, between the 
theism that worships and the pantheism that does not. 

This contradiction could not be indefinitely ignored. 
It could not be ignored, especially, when through the emergence 
of Sankara and the formulation by him in systematic form in 
the ninth century of monism in alliance with a doctrine of 
mdyd or illusion, the way of knowledge was established in 
unassailable authority. And yet it was about this very time, 
apparently, that the Bhagavata Purana appeared and that a 
great outburst of bhakti ardour was making its influence felt 
throughout the Tamil country in the region over which San- 
kara had established his philosophic sway.^ Thus it came 
about that the warmth of bhakti devotion had to reconcile 
itself with the chill system of the Advaita, and it did so by 
accepting a place not in the region of ultimate truth, but in 
the lower sphere of ignorance and illusion. Ultimate truth 
belongs to the monistic doctrine where nothing is but Brahma. 
Release comes with the discovery of that truth. Thus bhakti 
has to be content to take the second place and indeed to forego, 
in order that it may exist at all, that release which is the 
supreme goal of Indian longing. 

While this road of compromise has been frequently^ 
accepted by travellers along the road of bhakti, that has not 
always been the case. In Ramanuja, as we have already noted, 
there arose at the end of the eleventh century a teacher, less 
influential, indeed, than Sankara, but who obtained and retains 

^ Despite Macnicol’s statement it appears quite clear that much 
of Tamil bhakti poetry is considerably earlier than Sankara. See 
e.g., Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of Indiuy pp. 187, 
196; J. S. M. Hooper, Hymns of the Alvars (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1929) p. 11; F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips, 
Hymns of the Tamil ^aivite Saints (London, Oxford University Press, 
1921), p. 2. It further appears probable that the theistic position, 
roughly that of the later Vi^ishtadvaita, was the generally accepted 
teaching in the pre-Sankara period, and that it was Sankara (more 
exactly, his predecessor, Gaudapada) rather than Ramanuja, who 
was the innovator. M.H.H. 

2 Macnicol wrote ‘for the most part*. M.H.H. 
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a wide influence in South India, and who promulgated a 
philosophic doctrine that gave to bhakti the right to live in a 
world of reality and not merely of illusion. His doctrine 
of Virishtadvaita or ‘modified monism’^ provided room for a 
personal God and for the worship of the devout heart. Such 
bhakti is accordingly in his teaching a means, and the chief 
means, by which one may obtain release. 

Ramanuja thus achieved his aim of vindicating the Vedantic 
orthodoxy of the doctrine of bhakti as followed by the Vaish- 
nava sect to which he belonged. They, too, he showed, 
derive their faith from the ancient sources of wisdom and can 
worship without reproach. But simultaneously with these 
philosophers, and even before their time, a powerful religious 
quickening was in process in the Tamil country which trans- 
formed the character and influence of the bhakti movement. 
The heralds of this new dawn in the religious life of the land 
were the Alvars, the authors of a body of hymns ‘which form 
one of the devotional classics of the Tamil country and is 
sometimes called the Tamil Veda’.^ They date from the 
seventh century. The feature of this new birth of bhakti 
that distinguishes it in all its forms throughout the country is 
the fervour of the emotion it expresses. From this time on 
through many successive centuries we find this ardent bhakti 
surging upwards in the hearts of devout worshippers in every 
province of India and expressing itself in songs of rapture and 
praise. ‘Never’, writes one of the historians of the ‘Dravida 
Saints’, ‘from fear or shame that the bystanders might take 
him for a madman ought the exhibition of his bhakti rapture 
that deluges his being to be suppressed . . . The very madness 
is the bhakta’s pride. ‘‘In that very madness”, the saint 
exhorts, “run, jump, cry, laugh and sing, and let every man 
witness it”.*® 

Not all the expressions of bhakti are as uncontrolled as this 
description would suggest. In the North and in the West there 
is less of this ‘madness’ but everywhere its note is intensity 

^ More exactly, a Non-dualism which admits of qualifying attri- 
butes. See n. 2 on p. 32. M.H.H. 

* J. S. M. Hooper, The Hymns of the Alvars^ p. 19. 

® Alkondavilli Govindacharya, Divine Wisdom of the Dravida 
Saints (Madras, C. N. Press, 1902) quoted by J. S. M. Hooper, 
The Hymns of the Alvars, p. 25. 
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and passion. The apostle who carried the contagion from the 
lands of the South to the North was Ramananda, an adherent 
of the sect of Ramanuja, who took up his residence in Benares 
about 1430 and gave the impulse to a movement which produc- 
ed such notable personalities as Kabir, who was almost his 
contemporary, and Tulsi Das, who followed him a century 
later. Ramananda is little more than a shadowy name today, 
but the songs of Kabir and Tulsi Das’s poem, the Rama- 
charitmdnas^ continue still to move the hearts and govern the 
lives of multitudes throughout the whole of upper India. 

Earlier than the time of Ramananda — at the end of the 
thirteenth century — the impulse to this new glow of religious 
emotion was given in the Maratha country by a poetical expo- 
sition of the Bhagavadgita, the author of which was a Maratha 
Brahman called Jnane^var. The influence of this work was 
deep and continuous throughout the centuries that followed. 
The great name in Marathi bhakti is, however, that of Tuka- 
ram (1608-1649), whose songs in praise of Vilhoba echo still 
over all the Maratha country and keep the flame of devotion 
alight among all classes of the people. These two names — 
‘Jhanoba, Tukaram’ — are linked together in the chants that 
the worshippers sing as they march in companies to the great 
festivals that are held in honour of Vithoba and his saints. 
Another of these upsurges of emotion, but one that, while more 
uncontrolled in its expression, was less permanent in its 
influence, is that of which the leader was the Bengali who 
became known as Chaitanya (1486-1530), who seems to have 
spent the years of his sainthood in a continuous frenzy of 
devotion to Krishna. ‘His life', says one Bengali admirer, 
‘was a course of thanksgiving, tears, hymns, and praises 
oflFered to God'.^ 

The Chaitanya sect soon fell into disrepute and cannot be 
said to hold the place in the religious life of Bengal today that 
is held by other bhakti cults. There are, however, the Baiil 

^ A sampling of Kabir’s poetry will be found in Rabindranath 
Tagore’s beautiful English translation, One Hundred Poems of Kabir. 
The most recent English translation of Tulsi Das is that of W. D. P. 
Hill, The Holy Lake of the Acts of Rama. P'or bibliographical details 
see notes on pp. 36 and 59, M.H.H. 

* D. C. Sen, Bengali Language and Literature (Calcutta, University 
of Calcutta, 1936), p. 661. 
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singers to whom Professor Kshitimohan Sen^ gives high 
praise for their religious simplicity and sincerity. They 
belong to all castes and observ^e no caste differences; they 
enter no temples but worship ‘the Man of the Heart’. ^ 

It is not possible here to give a fuller account of this Vaish- 
navite bhakti — a movement which had effects so profound in 
the religious life of India, that one scholar — Sir George 
Grierson — who has studied it in all its phases, goes the length 
of claiming for it that it brought about ‘the greatest religious 
revolution that India has ever seen- — greater even than that of 
Buddhism, for its effects have persisted to the present day’.^ 
He goes on to describe what this revolution achieved. ‘Reli- 
gion is no longer a question of knowledge. It is one of emo- 
tion. We visit a land of mysticism and rapture, and meet 
spirits akin, not to the great schoolmen of Benares, but to 
the poets and mystics of Mediaeval Europe, in sympathy 
with Bernard of Clairvaux, with Thomas a Kempis, with 
Eckhart, and with St Theresa. In the early years of the 
refonnation the converts lived and moved in an atmosphere 
of the highest spiritual exaltation, while over all there hovered, 
with healing in its wings, a divine gospel of love, smoothing 
down inevitable asperities, restoring breaches, and reconciling 
conflicting modes of thought. Northern India was filled 
with wandering devotees, vowed to poverty and purity. 
Visions, trances, raptures, and even reputed miracles were of 
everyday occurrence. Rich noblemen abandoned all their 
possessions and gave them to the poor, and even the poorest 
would lay aside a bundle of sticks to light a fire for some chance 
wandering saint’. 

Sir George Grierson’s description is based upon the Bhakta’- 
mala, the 'Acta Sanctorum", as he calls it, of bhakti, a record 
compiled in the sixteenth century. This stream of devotion 

^ An account of the Bauls will be found in Professor K. Sen’s 
Medieval Mysticism of India (London, Luzac & Co. 1936) to which 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote an introduction. See pp. 202 ff. The 
phrases quoted are from p. 205. Tagore refers to this work also in 
his Religion of Man. (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1931). 

* Dr J. N. Farquhar, however, says that ‘they are no better than 
the left-hand Saktas’, a severe enough condemnation. Outline of the 
Religions Literature of India, p. 312. 

® E.R.E,, Vol. II, p. 548. 
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has flowed continuously through the centuries in almost 
every region of India from Kerala to Kashmir, bringing 
quickening wherever it has gone. It bears within it what we 
may claim to be the real heart of Hinduism. To it the most 
religious minds in India still resort and find in the songs of its 
poet-saints kindling and consolation. Its power has proved 
sufficient, at least in its seasons of rapture, to overcome the 
rigidity and cruelty of caste and to bring men and women 
of all classes together, moved by common devotion. Among 
its singers and its saints have been not only Brahmans but 
outcastes, not only men but women, and these, some of them 
princesses and some of them beggars. Even Muslims appear 
in this company, so strong is this religious ardour to break 
down barriers. 

For the most part the warmth of this devotion centres 
about the incarnations of Vishnu — Krishna and Rama espe- 
cially — but also in the case of the bhakti of the Maratha 
country about Vithoba, a village god, identified with Krishna. 
It is natural that this ardent worship should be rendered to 
gods that arouse emotions not of fear but love, incarnations 
of a Sun-god around whom the more gracious and luminous 
aspects of the earlier religion had been gathered. With such 
a god, the more elevating and what we may call the more 
evangelical aspects of Hinduism can be associated. Vishnu 
in old legend has appeared as a deliverer, and he and Rama 
and Krishna are gods of light and life and hope, who are 
capable of being cleansed from the grossness of the nature 
deity and of acquiring higher spiritual attributes. At the 
same time one cannot rule out any deity, however forbidding 
his aspect may appear to us, from among those about whom the 
human heart, in its longing for affection, may create a halo 
of imagined charm and to whom it may find it possible to 
direct its love. Thus even Siva has been remoulded by the 
Indian spirit in the South into the form of a Saviour and upon 
him also has been bestowed this worship of loving devotion. 
The chief singer of this school of Saivite bhakti is Manikka- 
Vachakar, a Tamil poet who flourished about a.d. 900 and 
whose influence achieved for Saivism in the South a similar 
position to that which we have described as having been 
attained for Vaishnavism in the North. ‘No cult in the world*, 
writes Dr L. D. Barnett, in reference to this bhakti of Siva, 
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*has produced a richer devotional literature or one more instinct 
with brilliance of imagination, fervour of feeling and grace of 
expression’.^ The doctrinal system with which this religion 
is associated is called the Saiva Siddhanta which was formulat- 
ed in the thirteenth century by a group of theologians of whom 
the most notable was an outcasted Brahman, named Umapati. 
Thus the influence of loving devotion triumphed over the 
tyranny of caste as well as over the associations of death and 
horror that belonged to Siva and brought to South India a 
religious quickening which retains considerable power dow n 
to the present time. 

It seems still more strange to find that there have been 
followers of the path of bhakti among the Saktas, whose 
w^orship traces its lineage from the cults of mother goddesses 
and devts and which has not even in later times purged itself 
from the influence of an origin so gross. They, too, sought 
release by the way of loving devotion w^hich they directed 
towards the goddess, and their chief scripture is the Devi 
Bhagavata which Dr J. N. Farquhar dates in the fourteenth 
century^. 

Of the religious quality of the bhakti singers more will be 
said in the following section. We shall conclude this rapid 
survey of the history and literature of bhakti with some notes 
on the literary character of the songs or psalms in which so 
many of its saints have uttered their hearts. 

It is inevitable that such utterances of simple and sincere 
devotion should make use of the language of the common 
people, and it is an incidental result of this religious movement 
that it more than any other influence has created the vernacular 
literatures of India. The medium of expression in the case 
of most of these poets is usually a brief lyrical utterance, 
sometimes only two or three verses — little more than an ejacu- 
latory prayer or aspiration. They are ‘swallow-flights of 
song’, expressing the heart’s needs and its longing for God 
and for His fellowship, or perhaps some other aspect of 
spiritual experience whether of dejection or of rapture. A 
single example may be given of one of the briefest of these 

^ L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India {l^ondon, John Murray, 1913), 

p. 82. 

® Outline of the Religious Literature of India^ p. 289. 
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songs, by a Kashmiri beggar woman of the fourteenth century, 
Lai Ded: 

‘O heedless one, speedily lift up thy foot: 

Now it is dawn; seek thou for the Friend. 

Make to thyself wings: lift up the winged (feet). 

Now it is dawn; seek thou for the Friend.’^ 

These poems are for the most part personal and individual 
utterances, and in indication of that fact, it is often the case 
that each one is, as it were, signed by the author in the closing 
couplet. 'Fhis couplet, so signed, frequently sums up the 
poem or emphasizes its leading motive. Thus one of the 
finest of the poems attributed to Kabir and translated by Dr 
Rabindranath Tagore, the subject of which is the love between 
God and His worshipper, concludes: *Kabir says, “Listen to 
me, brother; bring the vision of the Beloved into your heart.*’ 

These poems are written to be sung, and it is when sung 
that they move the heart. What Dr Appasamy says of Manikka- 
Vachakar is true of many others among them as well: 
‘From generation to generation devotees in the Tamil country 
have sung and wept over his hymns’.^ Their power to touch 
these chords is as great today as ever. Few of the authors of 
these lyrics have any secular learning but they are wise in the 
experience of life’s sorrows and in their sense of the innate 
and inextinguishable thirst of the human heart for God. 
Their interest in the world and its concerns and in the beauty 
that it spreads around them is altogether secondary to their 
absorbing interest in their relation to God. The nature upon 
which their eyes are ever turned is their own human nature 
with its failures and its yearnings. The visible world is for 
them ‘a hieroglyphic of the spiritual world’, and in that world 
their thoughts mainly dwell. 

‘Purity of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and 
the love of God’, says Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar in reference 
to one of them, ‘form the sum and substance of the teaching 


^ Mrs Margaret Macnicol, Poems by Indian Women (Calcutta, 
Association Press, 1923), p. 51. 

2 R. Tagore, One Hundred Poems of Kabir ^ p. 105. 

® A. J. Appasamy, Temple Bells, Readings from Hindu Religious 
Literature (Calcutta, Association Press, 1930), p. 10. 
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of Namdev’.^ It need hardly be said that there is a wide 
gulf between a literature occupied with subjects such as these 
and expressing itself in regard to them in a hundred different 
tones of desire and submission and the literatures of the West. 
When these poets look up to the night sky it is not to see and 
rejoice in ‘the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace*, 
but to be reminded of the lotus longing for the moon’s light 
even as their hearts long for God. The rain bird’s shrill cry 
is the very voice of their spiritual craving; the lost and frighten- 
ed fawn in the wide and desolate jungle is to them a picture 
of their soul’s solitude and desolation. All nature is but a 
mirror in which they see their own sorrows, and its beauty 
is secondary to the pathos of their inward need. Through 
innumerable ahhangs^ (legend attributes to Namdev alone 
many thousands) the one note sounds, the one absorbing 
subject is presented. Narrow as that outlook on the universe 
may appear to us today, monotonous as its expression must be 
with so limited a range of music, these poets have in their 
possession the eternal theme of poetry. Seldom surely have 
the deeply implanted sense of exile and the longing to return 
been expressed with more simplicity and pathos than in the 
lyrical cries of such a singer as the tailor, Namdev. Tt is the 
sorrow of separation’, says Dr Rabindranath Tagore, ‘that ever 
melts and flows in song through my poet’s heart’.® That 
sorrow comes to us like the shrill cry of a lost child down the 
winds of the centuries from the days when Namdev clanged his 
cymbals and sang his heart out in Ghuman or in Pandhari. 

(b) The Religion 

This widespreading religious movement, whose history 
has been outlined, has always exercised, and still exercises 
today, a living and active spiritual influence upon all classes 
of the Hindu population, ft is not aristocratic or intellectual 
in its appeal; its power is conveyed through a literature that 
makes use of the vernaculars and speaks direct to the emotions 

^ R, G. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, ^aivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (Strassburg, Karl J. Trubner, 1913), p. 91. 

* The short poems that form the medium of Marathi bhakti 
are called abhangs. 

® R. Tagore, Gitanjali (London, Macmillan & Co., 1919), No. 
84, p. 78. 
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of the plain man. And yet it is not only the outcaste, at one 
extreme of society, that acknowledges its sway, but, equally, 
the scholar and the thinker at the opposite extreme. Among 
the most powerful personalities in India in the early decades of 
the twentieth century were M. G. Ranade, the social reform 
leader, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, the distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar, and M. K. Gandhi. These three outstanding 
Hindus agree in acknowledging their deep debt to the Bhakti 
poet-saints and have been accustomed to make constant use 
of their songs in their worship. In the reforming theistic 
church of Bombay Presidency (the Prarthana Samaj), which 
has attracted to itself many of the sincerest religious men of the 
last two generations, it is mainly from the psalms of the 
Maratha bhaktas, and especially from the abhangs of Tukaram 
that the hymns are taken that are made use of in public worship 
and it is from them also that much of their religious inspiration 
is obtained. IVo of the distinguished men named above, 
Mr Ranade and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, were all their lives 
leading members of this Samaj and they both made constant 
use of verses from these saints as the texts of sermons preached 
to the congregations of the Samaj, as well as for their own 
private devotions. Mr G. K. Gokhale, the distinguished 
political leader, tells how when he was travelling by night 
on a railway journey with Mr Ranade he was wakened at a very 
early hour by the sound of his friend and guru’s not very 
tuneful singing of Tukaram’s songs of aspiration and confes- 
sion, ‘The fervour’, Mr Gokhale says, ‘with which he was 
singing was so great that I felt thrilled through and through’. 
This is one of the abhangs Mr Ranade was singing: ‘Pie who 
befriends the weary and the oppressed and the persecuted 
he is the true saint and God Plimself is to be found there’. 
After singing one of these songs ‘snapping his fingers and 
clapping his hands and swaying to and fro’, his wife tells us 
how his face would be ‘suffused with a warm glow of love and 
his mind would be flooded with happiness’.^ Another 
example may be given out of many to illUvStrate how Tukiarto 
and his fellow^-bhaktas can still move with religious emotion 
some of the ablest and most cultured of the Maratha people 

1 J. M. Kellock, Mahadev Govind Ranade (Calcutta, Association 
Press, 1920), p. 147. 
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of today. An able young Indian had been absent from India 
for several years in England and Germany. Distance and 
disuse and the circumstances of his life in these foreign lands 
led him away from his former habits of worship and his experi- 
ence of communion with God, but when he returned to India 
and heard once more the songs of Tukaram sung in the old 
fashion, his sense of God and his desire to worship Him 
swept over him once more like the returning tide. He re- 
discovered his early religion and has never ceased to own its 
sway over him. 

These illustrations of the still living influence of bhakti 
have all been taken from one part of India and one type of 
bhakti, that of the Maratha saints of whom Tukaram is the 
most wddely influential. In his case they bear witness to the 
sway of a village poet who was a Sudra, over the hearts of men 
of the highest culture. The other name that is linked, as has 
been noted already, with that of Tukaram in the songs sung 
by the choirs at times of festival is Jnanoba, the Brahman 
author in the thirteenth century of the Jnane^vari. This poem, 
which reproduces in Marathi with much grace of poetic ima- 
gery the message of the Bhagavadgita, still seems to find its way 
to the hearts even of the unlettered people. The writer has 
seen a company of plain men and women in Poona dispersing 
after their weekly meeting at which this poem was regularly 
expounded to them and noted how^ many wxre women whose 
shaven heads shelved them to be widow^s, in much need, no 
doubt, of the comfort and help that they sought from this 
bhakti teacher. 

What is true of the influence of this type of religion in the 
Maratha country, is equally true of its influence over high 
and low alike in other parts of India. The hymns of the Saiva 
saints of the South are memorized by Tamil children, we are 
told, just as Christian hymns are by children in the West.^ 
North and South alike, a great company of plain and unlettered 
people carry these songs in their hearts and sing them as they 
journey by road to market or as they guide the plough in the 
field. The writer has often seen and heard a devout old man, 
employed as a messenger in a Government office, singing such 

^ F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips, Songs of the Tamil Saivite 
SaintSy p. 1. 
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religious songs as he carried letters to the post office, and 
keeping time with the cymbals that he always carried with him. 

It would be possible to call many other witnesses to the 
vitality to this hour of the bhakti message in the religious 
experience of all classes of the Hindu population. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore has told us how the Vaishnava lyric poets helped 
at least to make him a poet and how the Baiil singers of Bengal 
who, while neither Vaishnavite nor Saivite, have much in their 
religion of the bhakti spirit, attracted him, when he was 
seeking in his early years a spiritual resting place. Yet 
another name that can be added to this list is that of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It is to the Gita that he most frequently confesses 
his indebtedness, and that, no doubt, both on account of its 
call for ‘undivided devotion’ and of its exaltation of service 
rendered without desire for reward. But his friend, Mr C. F. 
Andrews, tells us, ‘it is the to simple village hymns of the 
bhakti saints that Mahatma Gandhi turns for his own comfort 
and support in his hours of difficulty and failure and penitence 
in regard to his own shortcomings’. He has a ‘garland’ of such 
hymns which he makes use of regularly in his daily services 
of prayer. Of these the one, we are told, that was his greatest 
favourite is by Mirabai, a princess of Rajputana of the fifteenth 
century, whose songs express an intense devotion to Krishna. 
This particular song has for its refrain the words, ‘Now only 
he is mine’.i A part of it is translated by Sir George Grierson 
as follows: 

^Kanh have I bought; the price he asked I paid: 

Some cry, “Too great”, while others jeer, “’Twas small.” 
I paid in full, weighed to the utmost grain, 

My love, my life, myself, my soul, my all’.® 

We must now turn to consider what the elements in this 
religion are that enable it to exercise so widespread and so 
potent an influence over men’s hearts. It is a religion, as. 
we have seen already, of warm devotion to a personal God. 


^ On these features of Gandhi’s devotional life see C. F. Andrews, 
Mahatma GandhVs Ideas, p. 307 ff. This gives also a different and 
more complete translation of Mirabal’s poem at p. 309. 

® Mrs Margaret Macnicol, Poems by Indian Women, p. 59. 
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That religion involves beliefs in regard to God, in regard to the 
future life and in regard to conduct and character in this life. 
Its teaching on these subjects must be understood if we are to 
realize the kind of influence it is creating and what place it 
has in the w'hole Hindu system to which it belongs. It has 
too little unity in its history and is subject to too many emo- 
tional impulses to permit of its characteristics being compre- 
hended in a single formula or of its value being summarily 
estimated. Its teaching, however, in these three large depart- 
ments of idea and action is fairly uniform and consistent 
throughout its various phases. 

1. What then is the doctrine of God that this religion im- 
plies? It need hardly be said that, if bhakti means ‘loving 
devotion’, that is something which cannot be rendered to any 
object that is not personal and that does not draw forth affec- 
tion. The result has been that this worship through all its 
history has found itself in conflict, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, with the pantheism which seems to be always accepted 
more or less explicitly as the bed-rock of Hinduism. One 
method that can be made use of in these circumstances to 
solve such a contradiction is to ignore or to deny the pantheistic 
doctrine, and that, no doubt, was often done and is done still. 
Before the monistic view had become powerfully established 
by Sankara’s constructions this method, we may be sure, 
was often followed; and later, when, in the North, Muslim 
influences strengthened theism. Kabir, at least, was able to 
pay little heed to pantheistic authority. But in a great part 
of India Sankara’s doctrine holds an unchallenged place. 
Ramanuja, indeed, was able to win for theism, by his Sri- 
Bhashya,^ to a certain extent the prestige that connection 
with a philosophical system, derived from the Vedanta, alone 
could give. In South India especially Ramanuja’s modified 
monism was accepted by both Vaishnavites and Saivites who 
followed the road of devotional theism^. 

Those adherents of bhakti who are under the domination 
of Sankara’s *mdydvdda advaita! (that is, the thorough-going 
monism which denies the reality of anything except Brahma) 

^ His commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 

* In Tamil Saivism the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, based upon the 
Siva-jndna~bodham follows a form' of thought somewhat resembling 
Ramanuja’s. 
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themselves recognize that there is no final salvation to be 
reached by the road by which they travel. They have to be 
content — and many of them are content — to accept the view 
that their road is a lower and more earthly one than the 
way of knowledge which alone can lead men to release. This 
division remains in the thinking of many of them and creates 
conflict within their minds.^ Theirs is an interim theology 
and the way by which they travel with such a devout ardour 
brings them, they believe, to no final goal. They are drawn 
in the one direction or the other by contrary desires — the 
desire for fellowship with God on the one hand, and the desire 
for release from rebirth on the other. Often they seem to rebel 
against the compromise to which philosophical authority has 
compelled them. ‘In the contact of the embrace’, says 
Jnanesvar, describing his experience of the solution that love 
brings, ‘the two become one naturally’^ and Tukar^, 
perceiving the unreality of the religion of ‘the proud Advaitist’, 
says of him bitterly, ‘He fills his belly, saying, “I am Brahm” 
They resent the monistic doctrine, but they do not dispute it. 

Tulsi Das had in Rama an object of devotion that embodied a 
very noble conception of God but, nevertheless, while he 
himself cannot do without worship of ‘the Incarnate’ he gives 
to ‘Brahma, the unbegotten, the indivisible, the immaterial, 
nameless, formless’ the highest place. Even so, though Kabir 
is no polytheist and can say ‘O God, whether Allah or Rama, 
I live by Thy name’,^ and although he was no philosopher 
either, and for him maya is just the deceitful world, a witch, a 
temptress, like John Bunyan’s Madam Bubble, yet at the 
same time his outlook is deeply dyed with the colours of 

^ An attempt to find a solution is contained in the following passage 
from an account of Tukiiram written by Mahipati in 1774 and full 
of the glow of this religion: ‘Men, devoted to God, are united with 
His essence in such a way as to make no difference between them. 
But that unity is again divided into two parts so that the one continu- 
ally worships the other’. J. E. Abbott, Tukdrdm (Poona, Scottish 
Mission Industries Co., Ltd. 1930), p. 92. 

2 Quoted from Jiidnesvariy V. 133 by N. Macnicol, Psalms of 
Mardthd Saint Sy p. 25. 

® N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd SaintSy p. 90. 

* Kabir, Rdmdyanay Book VII, Doha 49, Growse’s translation. 

^ Tmmpp, Adi Granthy Prabhati 2, quoted by F. E. Keay, Kabir 
and his Followers (Calcutta, Association Press, 1931), p. 69. 
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Vedantic monism. Few in India wholly escape that subtle, 
pervasive influence. Dadu, indeed, the founder of a sect that is 
closely akin to the followers of Kabir, seems to have himself 
rejected Vedanta but we are told that ‘much of the Hinduism 
against which he protested has crept back into his sect’.^ 
Professor Kshitimohan Sen probably goes too far when, 
describing Kabir and Dadu and others of their spiritual kin 
in North India, he writes: ‘When our metaphysicians, divid- 
ing themselves into rival schools . . . had joined together in 
dismissing the world as maya, then up from the depths of their 
social obscurity rose these cobblers, weavers and sewers of 
bags, proclaiming such theorems of the intellect to be all 
nonsense ... It is they, not the scientists or philosophers, who 
have taught us of reality’.^ As a matter of fact their teaching — 
in this particular at least — ^was half-hearted and the opposing 
view was too strongly entrenched for them to succeed in hold- 
ing their own against it. They had to be content with a 
secondary rank in the hierarchy of truth and to put aside the 
hope of final deliverance.^ 

What we find, therefore, in the bhakti cults is a conflict 
between an instinctive theism on the one hand which craves 
the satisfaction that comes from worship and from an intuition 
of the divine love, and an authoritative pantheism on the other 
which imposes itself upon the adherents of these cults and 
weakens the confidence and hope that theism tends to bring 
to them. There is apt, as a consequence, to be a confusion 
and a contradiction lurking within their spiritual life which 
weakens their whole religious attitude. Even in the case of 
those theisms which have behind them the doctrine not of 
^advaita^ but of ^vUishtddvaita\ that is, ‘modified monism’, 
the fact that the laws of rebirth and karma still govern 
their thinking prevents the theism from being fully effective. 
William James describes the effect of theism as being ‘the 

^ F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers^ p. 163. 

® Kshitimohan Sen, article in Visvabharati Quarterly, added as an 
appendix to Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 228. 

* The Bengali poet Ramprasad cries out in protest against the 
Vedantist: ‘What is the use of salvation to me if it means absorption 
into the deity? I like eating sugar. But I have no desire to become 
sugar'. Times Literary Supplement^ February 11, 1932. 
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affirmation of an eternal moral order and the letting loose of 
hope\^ Professor Rudolf Otto, in an examination of the 
‘Religion of Grace* of South India, which is a very advanced 
doctrine of this type, says: ‘Deep beneath Him {Uvara) rushes 
the stream of the world and humanity in samsara, in ever- 
repeated circles of woeful birth and rebirth. In this world 
the wandering soul strolls, separated from livara by its fall, 
lost in the confusion of the world. Then he inclines to it in 
pure, undeserved grace . . . (The world) remains a lild^ a 
sport of the Deity, a concatenation without goal and end*.-^ 
It is evident that such a world-view falls far short of the kind 
of theism that William James describes. 

It has further to be remembered that all — or almost all — of 
these bhaktas are worshippers of idols. They are often, 
indeed, contemptuous of the idolatry of the superstitious 
multitude. They claim to look beyond the idol to something 
greater that is there signified or suggested. So Namdev 
says: ‘No guru can show me God: wherever I go there are 
stone gods painted red. How can a stone god speak? . . . 
Everywhere I go they say, “Worship a stone**. He is God 
whom Nama beholds in his heart *.^ And yet Namdev* s 
shrine is at the gate of the temple of the idol Vithoba whom 
he worshipped with much devotion. 

2. The same hindrances to the full realization of what 
bhakti is seeking are found to be operating when one passes 
to consider the beliefs that its followers accept in regard to 
the future life. Here again the thought environment of India 
compels a view which the bhaktas themselves feel to be inade- 
quate. A religion of loving devotion is deeply rooted in the 
desire for fellowship. The bhakta desires passionately to 
have communion with God and he desires also — secondarily 
only to the other — communion with his fellow-believers, with 
the saints, as he puts it. There is thus no commoner picture 
of the deity in his relation with his worshippers, as presented 

^ William James, Pragviatism (New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1914), p. 107. A check of the passage shows that James makes 
this statement not of ‘theism’, but of ‘spiritualism’, by which he means 
any view opposed to materialism. But Macnicol’s statement does 
not seriously misrepresent James’ meaning. M.H.H. 

2 R. Otto, Indians Religion of Grace and Christianity (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1930), p. 70. 

^ See N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd SaintSy p. 24. 
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to US by such a poet as Tukaram, than that of a mother with 
her child. Similarly the human worshipper is described in 
many passages as like a lost child longing to be back on his^ 
mother’s breast, ‘From the beginning to the end of time\ 
says Kabir or someone of his school who takes his name, 
‘there is love between me and Thee; and how shall such love 
be extinguished?’^ 

But it follows from what has been said above of their con- 
ception of God that their fellowship with a personal deity who,, 
as Kabir says, ‘is obtained for the price of the heart’^, has by 
many of the bhakti saints to be admitted to be only a temporary 
joy. The only enduring haven is that which is reached through 
absorption in the impersonal One. The goal is release from 
all rebirth and that comes only when the soul recognizes its 
identity with Brahma and is merged in the ultimate All. 
Even the hymn in praise of love just quoted from Tagore’s 
translation of One Hundred Poems of Kabir concludes with what 
seems like that very extinction of love that, he suggests, is an 
impossibility. ‘As the river enters the Ocean’, he says, ‘so 
my heart touches Thee’. Certainly the road of bhakti is 
abandoned and that of jnana, which passes beyond personal 
relationships, accepted in its stead by Mukta Bai, a learned 
Maratha lady of the thirteenth century, whose bhakti is sickbed 
o’er with the pale cast of thought: 

‘Nivritti, who has torn from out his soul 

All seed of passion, certainly declares 

That all are One; and Mukta Bai 

With mind firm fixed upon the road 

To freedom — road that ne’er can weary one — 

Attains the knowledge of the Endless One 

Who fills finite and infinite alike’. ^ 

But there are others who find it hard to make this sacrifice. 
Even Mukta Bai’s brother, the great saint, Jnaneswar, recog- 
nizes that there are saints to whom 

‘So dear the path of Bhakti, they despise 
The great Release’ 

^ R. Tagore, One Hundred Poems of Kabir, p. 41. 

* E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, Rag Gauri, The Bhagat Kabir \ XIX, 

p. 464. 

® Mrs Margaret Macnicol, Poems by Indian Women, p. 46. 

^ N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, p. 35. 
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Bhakti is indeed essentially a social religion, as it must 
be if it has in it the element of love. Its poets all sing of the 
joy of the fellowship of the saints. ‘Saith Kabir, To whom 
shall I tell this, that heaven is in the company of the saints.?’^ 
Evidence of how real this sentiment still is can be obtained 
at any of the festivals of these cults. The companies of 
pilgrims sing as they travel together along the dusty roads, 
and when they reach at last the place to which they are journey- 
ing, whole nights are spent by them in rapturous fellowship. 
These facts indicate the intensely social character of the 
religion. In this it is in marked contrast with the aristocratic 
and solitary discipline of jnana, followed by those who seek 
the bleak reward of moksha.^ It is because he cannot re- 
nounce the bliss of fellowship with the saints that Tuk^am 
sometimes is even constrained to say, ‘O God, hear my prayer: 
Do not grant me Release.’^ And Jhanesvar, describing the 
raptures of the bhaktas, says: 

‘To heaven they seldom go, but earth they fill 
Brim full of heaven, chanting my name until 
The world is cleansed from iir.^ 

3. A third aspect of this religion which determines its 
nature and value relates to the effect it has upon the life and 
character of those who profess and practise it. The Bhakta 
Mala, compares bhakti in one passage to a growing tree. 
‘Mark well its growth. Once but a feeble thing ; now, shackled 
to its trunk, contentedly sway the mighty elephants of the 
passions’.^ It is true that the mighty elephants are there but 
whether bhakti controls them is a matter needing examination. 
Of the strength of the emotions it sometimes arouses there can 
be no question. We have seen how the ‘madness’ of the Dra- 
vida saints of the South moved them and how violent were 
Chaitanya’s raptures. But we have to ask whither these 
storms of passion carried those in whom they were aroused. 
All bhakti is not, indeed, of this tempestuous character, 

^ E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, Gauri 10, quoted by F. E. Keay, 
Kabir and his Folloivers, p. 86. 

^ That is, release through absorption into Brahma. 

^ N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mar dthd Saints, p. 83. 

^ N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, p. 36. 

^ G. Grierson, article *Bhakti Marga* in E.R.E. Vol. II, p. 548- 
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That of the Bhagavadgita and of the school of Ramanuja 
was of a more meditative sort, and the saints of the West 
and of the North have the warmth of their loving devotion 
more under control than was the case with many of the bhaktas 
of the South and of the East. 

The social character of this religion, to which we have 
just referred, tended, no doubt, to inflame its ardour, and there 
is also the fact that its stress is mainly on the emotions, the 
exercise of reason being temporarily at least suspended. 
Hence some of the aberrations that have brought discredit 
upon some of the sects that cultivate this spirit. An able 
modern student of Hinduism, Babu Govinda Das, goes the 
length, indeed, of condemning bhakti as inevitably disastrous 
in its consequences. The body, he says, ‘is suddenly deprived 
of its guiding star;* it ‘wanders into the jungle of passion*. 
‘Headlong, unguided bhakti makes for horrible degeneracy*^. 

It is not necessary to emphasize this danger, due to the 
emotional character of this type of religion. It is obvious 
that when such warm feeling centres around the figures of 
Radha and Krishna, the danger, if it lacks ‘its guiding star*, 
is great. In the case of the Maratha bhaktas whose record 
is ethically noble, one reason why this is so is that Vithoba, 
who is the form of Krishna that they worship, is the husband 
of RukminI, not the lover of Radha. Similarly Kabir and 
Tulsi Das and others belonging to the northern sects are 
worshippers of Rama, a god around whom noble ethical 
conceptions can easily assemble. Of Tulsi Das*s poem on 
Rama*s story, which still exercises so wide an influence, 
Dr Farquhar writes: ‘His (Rama*s) tender love for the humblest 
as well as the greatest of his devotees, his condescension in 
becoming incarnate for their sakes, his sympathy and endur- 
ance of suffering for those who are devoted to him, and his 
readiness to forgive are expressed with great power’.^ The 
spirit which such a poem creates in those who revere it and 
study it is bound to be ethically noble. 

A very simple example of the devotional spirit of these 
bhaktas may be given, quite literally translated, from an 


^ Govinda Das, Hinduism, pp. 171 f. 

* J. N. Farquhar, Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 330. 
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obscure Maratha psalmist, Tryambak, who is said to belong 
to the sixteenth century: 

‘So long as I did not have Thy refuge, my mind was in 
great distress. 

But now I have gained courage, for I have heard of Thy 
goodness, O Infinite One. 

Confidence in Thee has settled deeply and with great power 
in Tryambak’s heart, 

So, putting my hands together, I make my prayer. 

On whose neck shall I fall if not on Thine?’^ 

At the same time it is undoubtedly the case that this emo- 
tional religion, attractive as it often is, fails in ethical eflPective- 
ness as a movement for the reform of evils in the Hindu social 
system. None of the bhakti religions have proved able to 
achieve such a reformation; the strength of the established 
order of caste has always prevailed in the end. Chaitanya 
was called ‘the god-man who does not believe in caste^^ 
but his followers have not been able to maintain his standard. 
So also on festival days at Pandharpur, the headquarters of 
the worship of Vithoba, caste distinctions are forgotten, and 
all are brethren for a brief period of rapture. But as soon 
as the festal day has passed and they take the road back to their 
homes the old, iron despotism of caste regains its sway and the 
fires of devotional ardour die down once more. 

There are many tales among the legends that have come 
down to us that condemn the spirit of caste exclusiveness — 
tales, for example, of how Krishna dined with the Sudra 
Namdev when the Brahmans refused to do so, and even of 
how he helped his outcaste worshipper, Choka Mela, to drag 
to his house the dead body of a cow, which is the outcaste’s 
perquisite, but which to the true Hindu is tabu and to be 
dreaded and avoided. But these stories have no power to 
break the tyranny of established custom. 

One of the emphases which bhakti shares with most types 
of mysticism is its conception of sin as selfishness. This is a 

^ See J. E. Abbott, Stotra Mala (Poona, Scottish Mission Industries 
Co., Ltd., 1929), pp. 78, 237. 

® (}uoted in M. T. Kennedy, The Chaitanya Movement, (Calcutta,. 
Association Press, 1925), p. 58. 
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conception that is usually found in any religion that makes 
fellowship with God its central aim. It is not indeed possible 
to be confident in the case of a Hindu whether a prayer for 
deliverance from the ‘ego’ — as when Tukaram cries, ‘Break, 
break my ‘‘me” and “my” — is a prayer for deliverance from 
the powers of moral evil or whether it is prompted by the 
Vedantic demand that personality itself shall be extinguished. 
Here as in so many other Indian contexts the saint’s view of evil 
is inevitably affected by the doctrine of life as a condition in 
which every action good or evil binds the doer to the revolving 
wheel of birth so that the sole way of escape is by the sub- 
mergence of selfhood. 

Inevitably, also, such a conception of human life leads 
to asceticism. If temporal relationships are unreal, then 
to reach the real they must be trampled upon. ‘Through the 
desire of sensual things’, says one of them, ‘my mind has 
wandered very far from Thee. I have found my pleasures 
in my home, children, wife.’^ By some of the simple people 
the word samsdra is used, significantly enough, as a synonym 
for wife. That relation binds them to repeated birth in the 
region of illusion. 

Even Kabir who might be expected, in view of his Muslim 
affinities, to be less under the influence of Hindu conceptions, 
seems sometimes to succumb to them. When he says: 
‘Saith Kabir, All my sins have been blotted out 
And my soul is absorbed in the Life of the world.’^ 
shall we call him a theist or a pantheist.^ 

At the same time it is impossible to doubt that Kabir and 
Tukaram and many others of the bhakti saints experience a 
real sense of sin and come to God as penitents with a genuine 
prayer for forgiveness. 

‘I am a mass of sin; 

Thou art all purity. 

Yet thou dost take me as I am 
And bear my load for me’.^ 

^ N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints^ p. 78. 

® Keiava, a Maratha Brahman. See J. E. Abbott, Stotra Maid, 

p. 71. 

® Quoted by F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers ^ p. 82. 

* N. Macnicol, Psalms of Mardthd Saints, p. 65. 
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That and other similar confessions of sin by Tukaram would 
seem to have the authentic note of contrition and of faith in a 
personal God’^. It is not difficult to understand that many 
today for whom Vithoba or Krishna or Rama is no idol but a 
traditional symbol of ‘Him whose name is unutterable* find 
in the bhakti literature a solace for their hours of sorrow and a 
fit expression of their deepest longings. As a matter of fact, 
as has been already noted, the songs of the Maratha saints 
are made use of in the worship of the theistic church of Western 
India, those names that suggest polytheism or idolatry being 
omitted or explained away. Thus ‘Hari* (Krishna) is explained 
etymologically as meaning the ‘remover* of sin. 

The moral ideal which the bhakta holds before himself 
need not be considered here, as it does not seem to differ 
from the moral ideal that Hinduism by its philosophic teaching 
sets before its adherents. The summum honunt of the Hindu 
is the same in essentials whether he is an adherent of the 
emotional faith of bhakti or of Vedantic monism. There is 
one prevailing ethos which is characteristic of the Hindu, 
whatever creed he professes. Individual exceptions there may 
be and perhaps one finds such an exception in the case of 
Kabir who seems sometimes to put aside the flute of Hinduism 
and sound the trumpet-call of Islam, Such a note echoes, 
for example, in one well-known poem that is attributed to him : 

‘In the field of this body a great war goes forward, against 
passion, anger, pride and greed: 

It is in the kingdom of truth, contentment and purity that 
this battle is raging; and the sword that rings forth most 
loudly is the sword of His Name*^. 

Before we leave this department of Hinduism two other 
methods of religious culture that are associated with, or akin 
to, bhakti must be mentioned. The first of these is that 
reverence for the^wrM or spiritual teacher which has always had 
prominence in Hindu religious discipline. In the period of 
the Upanishads wise teachers in whose hermitages in the 

^ Dr T. R. Glover says that some of the verse renderings of Tuka- 
ram’s abhangs ‘if surreptitiously printed with Cowper’s versions of 
Mme. Guyon might pass without remark’. Progress in Religion 
(London, S.C.M. Press, 1922), p. 18. 

2 R. Tagore, One Hundred Poems of Kahir^ p. 44. 
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jungle the problems of existence were discussed, gathered 
around them pupils to whom they taught their spiritual mys- 
teries. The tradition of profound respect for such a spiritual 
guide continues throughout the whole history of Hinduism. 
But in the later centuries and in connection with the Vaish- 
navite and Saivite sects this reverence grew to exaggerated 
dimensions. The guru is not only honoured : he is worshipped 
and even recognized as greater than God. For many within 
Hinduism today the real deity is the guru. It is natural enough 
that the actual dispensers of spiritual gifts — in this case the 
illuminati who alone can guide to moksha or release — should 
receive from their credulous disciples the utmost reverence. 

But it is not by any means only among the uninstrucled 
classes that this relationship is recognized as one of the chief 
means of spiritual attainment. Many of the educated people 
of today have their spiritual preceptors to whom they resort for 
guidance and to whose discipline they submit themselves. 
Swami Vivekananda owed his inspiration to his guru, Rama- 
krishna; Dayananda Saraswati, the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
is said to have owed much of the impulse of his reform to 
a blind sage to whom he submitted himself; Aurobindo Ghose 
is said similarly to be the spokesman of an obscure teacher 
belonging to another province who brought him enlighten- 
ment. Mahatma Gandhi tells us that he is deeply indebted to 
the insight of a wise friend, but, he adds, T could not enthrone 
him in my heart as my guru. The throne has remained vacant 
and my search still continues*.^ 

These words indicate how high is the spiritual rank of such 
a teacher. Gandhi goes on: T believe in the Hindu 
theory of guru and his importance in spiritual realization. 
I think there is a great deal of truth in the doctrine that true 
knowledge is impossible without a guru. Only a perfect 
gnani deserves to be enthroned as guru*. A gndnt means 
literally one who has spiritual knowledge, that is to say, one 
who knows the path to Release. These gurus are of many 
kinds, from those deeply learned in scriptural lore and in the 
experience of life to those who appear to be ignorant charlatans. 
But it is claimed that even men who seem impostors or quite 

^ M. K. Gandhi, The Story of my Experhnents loith Truth, 
(Ahmedabad, Navajivan Press, 1927-1929), Vol. I, p. 211. 
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unintelligent sometimes have a good influence upon those who 
surrender themselves to them and who thus through their 
means obtain inward peace and satisfaction. We haVe already 
quoted an Indian saying which may explain how this may 
come about, namely, ‘Where faith is, there God is.*^ 

The other method of religious culture that deserves mention 
here is that of listening to the old legends and religious talcs, 
as these are expounded in temples or in the home. The 
custom of reading such books aloud in the home is, we are 
told, disappearing amid the bustle of life today, but it seems 
to have been a refining influence a generation ago. Mahatma 
Gandhi tells how as a boy he was enraptured as he listened to 
the Ramayana read in his father’s house. The reading and 
expounding of Puranas (such as the Bhagavata) by sltilled 
Brahmans is a religious exercise that is carried on in many 
temples and for which large audiences gather. A charming 
description by the Bengali poetess. Torn Dutt, of a scene 
from her own childhood can be taken as true — though she 
was a Christian — of children in cultured and religious Hindu 
homes evxm today. She describes three happy children in a 
darkened room listening to the story of Sita’s faithfulness: 

Tt is an old, old story, and the lay 
Which has evoked sad Sita from the past 
Is by a mother sung . . . ’Tis hushed at last 
And melts the picture from their sight away. 

Yet shall they dream of it until the day’.^ 

That is a picture of a Hindu home such as ought to have a 
place in any just account of the Hindu religion. The affection 

^ ‘In a hovel across the city we visited a stark naked man, fat as a 
^iva bull, who denied God so vehemently that, compared with his 
talk Ingersoll’s and Huxley’s words read like sermons. He had eyes 
like a parrot’s, red with indignation, and a nose like a parrot’s too. 
He said, “God does not exist; men die, that is the end of them”. 
Turning suddenly on us, he roared, “Begone from my presence. 
How can I have any use for you since I have no use for God?” Yet 
there were many men and women who said that this fat fellow helped 
them to live their lives better. There was no doubt in their minds 
that he was a holy man’. Dhan Gopaul Mukerji, My Brother's 
Face (New York, E. P. Dutton & Co,, 1929), p. 91. 

2 Mrs Margaret Macnicol, Poems by Indian Women^ p. 91. 
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that binds parents and children, especially, perhaps, the devo- 
tion of the Hindu wife, pativrati stri, that is, the woman wholly 
devoted to her husband, are flowers of much beauty that have 
been nurtured by such influences as these in their religion. 
From the far-off times of Sita or, in later times, of Mirabai, 
until today the ideal of a wife’s loyalty and her uncomplaining 
submission has deeply influenced the character of Indian 
womanhood and given to them a wistful charm. As new 
visions draw them and summon them to new tasks one may 
hope that the memory of these examples of devotion and of 
duty will not wholly fade. 


Chapter IV 

VEDANTIC HINDUISM AND ITS 
MODERN PHASES 

It has been already indicated that in any presentation of 
Hinduism a strict delimitation of the frontiers of one phase 
of the religion from other phases of it is impossible. Hind- 
uism is not by any means a highly centralized organism. 
While that is true, at the same time the various forms that 
it has assumed possess common characteristics that betray 
their affinity and prevent any rigid differentiation. This is 
seen especially in reference to those basal ideas of Hinduism 
which, as has been already noted, affect powerfully all the 
various phases of the religion. For the purpose of our study 
of a system so amorphous and so comprehensive it has been 
necessary to associate together characteristic modes of religious 
belief and worship under certain general classifications. Thus 
we have surveyed Hinduism at its lower, animistic levels, and 
again we have coiisTdered it as it approximates to a theistic 
religion of fervour and devotion in its Bhakti forms. The 
phases of Hinduism that have now to be examined are those 
in which its intellectual constructions and its background of 
idea dominate the minds of its adherents and give to their 
religion its special characteristics. Professor A. N, Whitehead 
says of Buddhism — and, by implication, of Hinduism — ^that 
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it is a metaphysic seeking a religion.^ We have already seen 
liow at some periods in its history theistic instincts are to be 
found contending with metaphysical conceptions that it is 
impossible to reconcile with them. There have been other 
periods in its history and other phases in its development when 
its doctrines — especially the monistic doctrines that are so 
fundamental in its thinking — control unchallenged the Hindu 
religious outlook. In this section of our study we propose to 
survey the types of religion which emerge under these con- 
ditions and especially the forms to which Hinduism is being 
moulded as it is affected by ‘the acids of modernity’. 

{a) The History 

We have already, in our general survey of the history of 
Hinduism in its literary development, noted the importance 
of the teachings found in the ancient Upanishads, providing 
as they do materials for the interpretation of man’s life and his 
universe. These unsystematized ‘guesses at truth’ make up 
what is called the Vedanta, the conclusion or crown of the 
Vedic development. We have also seen how, many cen- 
turies later, there appeared in South India first of all in 
the ninth century of our era, Sankaracharya, and then, in 
the eleventh century, Ramanuja, the two great schoolmen of 
medieval India. Like the schoolmen of the West they 
were philosopher-theologians, whose speculations were bound- 
ed by the authority of scripture, and were directed towards 
the attainment of salvation. These great teachers built upon 
the foundation of the authoritative teachings of earlier times 
two imposing structures, the one rigidly monistic, the other 
a system of ‘qualified’^ monism. To these two masters, and 
especially to the former, most of the later philosophizing of 
Hindu India looks back and by the main lines of their thought 
it is still controlled. They were, and are still, the great 
interpreters of the Vedanta. Sankara has always had the 
widest influence and his 'mdydvdda veddnta\ that is, his inter- 

^ Professor Whitehead’s exact words are: ‘(Christianity) has always 
been a religion seeking a metaphysic, in contrast to Buddhism which 
is a metaphysic generating a religion*. A. N. Whitehead, in 

the Making (New York, Macmillan Company, 1926), p. 50. M.H.H. 

* On the more exact significance of this expression see note 2 
on p. 32. 
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pretation of the Vedanta doctrine as involving a denial of the 
reality of the world, can be reckoned in India as philosophic 
orthodoxy. In regard to the w^ell-known formula, ‘That 
thou art’, a modern Indian exponent of Sankara’s system writes 
‘The identity of the “thou” and the “that” is not possible, unless 
one alone is real and the other unreal’.^ Sankara, accordingly, 
is a teacher of ^ Kevalddvaita^ or absolute monism. Rama- 
nuja, on the other hand, leaves room for a real world and for a 
relation between the Supreme Self and the individual self 
that is other than identity. In the thirteenth century a third 
and more definitely dualistic interpretation of Vedanta 
appeared — also in the South — in the person of M^dhyacharya-, 
who taught a thorough-going dualism, in opposition to both 
Sankara and Ramanuja. 

While these interpretations differ, the authority of the 
Vedanta was left unquestioned, and of its various interpreters 
Sankara retained and still retains the chief authority. His 
influence passes on from century to century unimpaired in 
its hold of the mind of Hindu India. It w^ould be easy to 
trace his footprints deeply impressed upon Hindu thought 
in all its various expressions. In the fourteenth century 
Jnar^svar speaks with deep respect of this high advaita 
"teaching, calling it ‘the brahma vidyd which rooteth out all 
idea of duality’.^ Eknath in the sixteenth century in a poem, 
the Bhikshugiid, which has always been popular in the Marat ha 
country, speaks of ‘the w orld, consisting of friends and neutrals 
and foes, wEich affects a man with pleasure and pain’ as being 
‘a phantasm of his mind due to ignorance and nothing else’.^ 

1 V. S. Ghate in E.R.E. ,Vol. XI, p. 189. 

^ A recent exposition of Madhva’s thought, which is not so well 
known as that of the other two, will be found in B. N. K. Sarma, Sri 
Madhva’s 7'eachings in His Ozcn Words. (Bombay, Bharatia Vidya 
Bhavan, 1961). 

^ I have been unable to locate the exact words of this quotation 
in any translation of Jhanesvar available to me. But similar thoughts 
are expressed in his rendering of Bhagavadgita vii. 1. See D^ anesh- 
war Maharaj, Gtta Explained^ translated into English by Manu 
Subedar. (Bandra, published by the translator, 1941). M.H.H. 

^ Again, I have been unable to locate this quotation in J. E. 
Abbott’s translation of the Bhikshugita. Similar thoughts are, 
how^ever, expressed in stanzas 801-814 (pp. 91-93 of Abbott’s transla- 
tion). Justin E. Abbott, Bhikshugitd, (Poona, Scottish Mission 
Industries, Ltd. 1928). M.H.H. 
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It is obvious that the unreality of worldly existence is an axiom 
to this Hindu and there is little doubt that the attitude to life 
that is the inevitable consequence of such a view was very 
widely spread throughout the land. Similarly we are told 
by Tulsi Das about the same time how rarefied a doctrine of 
Brahma was held by the seer Lomas. Brahma is ‘the un wishful, 
nameless, formless, identical with yourself, you and he being 
as absolutely one as a wave and water’.^ There must have 
been many seers who led men into this bare and trackless land. 

It is not necessary to adduce further evidence of the domi- 
nance of these monistic conceptions. We shall pass on to the 
early nineteenth century and review in rapid sequence some 
of the movements that from then onwards betray the fact 
that new forces are beginning to agitate the placid surface of 
Vedantic religion.^ 

Behind its facade of idea the life of Hinduism had by that 
time become rank and corrupt. Bengal, for example, where 
the earliest of the reform movements, the Brahmo Samaj 
began its work under the leadership of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, ‘was steeped in the most debasing form of idolatry; . . . 
the grossest superstitions had taken hold of the national mind\^ 
In regard to Vaishnavism in that province Ram Mohan Roy’s 


^ Tulsi Das Ramayana, Book vii, Doha 49, Growse’s translation. 

“ For the developments in Hinduism in the 19th century and the 
beginning of the 20th see J. N. P'arquhar, Modern Religious Move- 
ments in India (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918). While 
Dr Farquhar’s work is still standard for these movements down to the 
date of its publication, it should be supplemented by D. S. Sarma, 
The Renaissance of Hinduism (Benares, Benares Hindu University, 
1 944) which covers much the same ground from a Hindu point of view. 
Unfortunately, despite its later date, Sarma does not give detailed 
accounts of developments after 1918, except for a very few individuals, 
See also H. D. Griswold, Insights into Modern Hinduism (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1934). Reference may also usefully be 
made on many points to the Cultural Heritage of India^ a kind of 
encylopaedia of Indian religion and philosophic thought, published 
in celebration of the centenary of the Ramakrishna movement in 
three volumes. (Almora, Ramakrishna Mission Press, 1936). T^here 
is also a revised edition in process of publication. M.H.H. 

® In the original edition of MacnicoTs work it is stated that the 
words come from Ram Mohan Roy himself. I have not been able to 
find them in his works, but the words are found verbatim in Sivanath 
Sastri’s History of the Brahmo Samaj (Calcutta, R. Chatterji, 1911), 
Vol. I, p. 2. M.H.H. 
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Bengali biographer testifies that ‘its immorality and corruption 
were simply revolting’^. The need of the time and the 
awakening influences that were abroad among which Christi- 
anity was certainly the chief— called urgently for a leader in 
a movement of reform and the response came in the establish- 
ment by Ram Mohan Roy in Calcutta in 1828 of the Brahmo 
Samaj. This is a theistic society or Church which from that 
year onward in Bengal and in other provinces of India has had 
an important part in cleansing and redirecting the religion of 
the thoughtful classes. 

The fact that the leaders in this movement derived their 
inspiration in large measure from Christianity makes it not 
altogether appropriate to relate it to the Vedanta, but at the 
same time though its religion is essentially theistic and hostile 
to the interpretations of the old scriptures that Sankaracharya 
supplied, it is a movement which, as regards many of its 
outstanding leaders, looked back to the Upanishads and the 
Gita and drank deeply from these springs. We shall do 
little more here than name the leading figures in this movement 
and the general course of its development. 

The trust deed of the first place of worship established by 
the Samaj in Calcutta makes clear the main characteristics of 
this theistic reformation and its definite dissociation from 
similar efforts for reform in earlier times.^ It rejects in the 
strongest terms everything that savours of idolatry and directs 
‘that no sermon, preaching discourse, prayer or hymn be 
delivered, made or used . . . but such as have a tendency to 
the promotion of the contemplation of the Author and 
Preserver of the Universe, to the promotion of charity, 
morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, and the strengthening the 
bonds of union between men of all religious persuasions and 
creeds’. 

^ The Bengali biographer is Baba Jogendra Chunder Bose, and 
this quotation appears in The English Works of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
edited hy Jogendra Chunder Bose (Bhowanipore, Calcutta, Eshan 
Chunder Bose, 1885), p. 6. I owe this reference to M. Macnicors 
own life of Raja Ram Mohan Roy (published in the Anna Library, 
C.L.S., Madras, etc., 1906). Later editions of Ram Mohan Roy’s 
English works do not seem to have this quotation. M.H.H. 

® The more important parts of the Trust Deed will be found in 
J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements, p. 35. It is printed 
in full in Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s English Works. M.H.H. 
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Ram Mohan Roy died in England in 1833. In 1842 the 
second great figure in this movement, Debendranath Tagore, 
joined the Brahmo Samaj. Presently divisions of opinion 
and especially the powerful personality of the third religious 
leader of this theistic movement, Keshab Chandra Sen, brought 
about the establishment of a second Samaj, but till his death in 
1905 Debendranath remained faithful to the Church which 
Ram Mohan Roy founded and w'hich came to be known as the 
Adi (or original) Brahmo Samaj. He was universally known 
as Maharshi, the Great Sage, and his saintly and devout 
character, accompanied by a faith at once deeply Hindu and 
strongly theistic, indicates the type of religion that this Samaj 
has sought with diminishing success to preserve in Bengal. 

The central place in this movement of religious reform 
was now occupied by Keshab Chandra Sen and his fervour 
and genius enabled the Samaj to exercise a powerful influence 
in the religious life of Bengal. He failed, however, to maintain 
its unity and further schisms occurred. It is not necessary to 
consider here the causes which produced so much strife and 
contention within the movement. Once Keshab said to his 
friends in reference to these disputes, ‘You are like the pins 
united in the pin-cushion.’^ (He himself was the pin-cushion). 
This inability to maintain harmony has weakened the Samaj 
movement throughout its history and leaves it today divided 
into three sections, no one of them in a condition of robust 
health or exercising a great influence. Thus the Adi Samaj 
appears to have little active life. The poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, the son of Debendranath, was for a time associated 
with it as its secretary. It maintained, he tells us, ‘its standard 
of truth at its static minimum, jealous of any vital growth that 
exceeded its limits. So he gave up his connection with it. 

, The New Dispensation Samaj which Keshab Chandra Sen 
founded in his later years when he had come under the influence 
of Ramakrishna — about whom we shall hear later — has had a 
somewhat unhappy history. After Keshab’s death in 1884 
it declined into a position of comparative obscurity. The 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, which separated from the Adi 

^ J. N. Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, p. 69. 

2 Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931), p. 109. 
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Samaj in 1878, is at the present time the most active and 
influential of all the products of this theistic reform movement. 
It is with it that the majority of the provincial Samajes are 
associated and it maintains a staflF of missionaries and carries on 
theistic missions among members of the humbler and more 
backward classes.^ 

In 1864 Keshab Chandra Sen visited Bombay and a few 
years later a theistic church called the Prarthana Samaj 
(or Prayer Society) was established there. The most dis- 
tinguished figure in the history of this Samaj was Mahadev 
Govind Ranade,^ probably the most steadfast and the most 
widely influential leader in social and religious reform in 
India during the last twenty years of the nineteenth century. 

I He along with Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Sir Narayan 
■ Chandavaxkar gave the Prarthana Samaj a position of great 
moral authority during the period of their connection with it. 
But of recent years its influence has dwindled. 

The movements of reform that belong to the type of the 
Brahmo Samaj have in common a strongly theistic character 
which relates them even more to Christianity than to the 
Vedantic tradition to which they all in greater or less measure 
acknowledge their indebtedness. The Arya Samaj on the 
other hand, whose influence was mainly exercised in the North 
of India in its earlier years, but which is now to be found in 
many parts of the South as well, is characterized by zeal for 
tlie Hindu tradition, though not for orthodox Hinduism, 


^ It would probably be true to say that since Macnicol wrote in 
1933 the position of the various branches of the Brahmo Samaj has 
generally declined considerably further. Thus in the city of Bangalore 
at the time of my first acquaintance with the religious situation there 
the local Brahmo Samaj had a regular full time missionary on its 
staff* and maintained regular meetings at its headquarters. Annually 
the birthday of Ram Mohan Roy was celebrated with a public meeting 
which brought out a respectable audience. These activities have 
largely lapsed, although in 1958 it still maintained a few schools. 
The reason for the decline lies largely in the fact that its characteristic 
doctrines can now be held without the necessity of leaving the ordinary 
Hindu community. In Bangalore, at least, the clientele of the 
Brahmo Samaj has largely merged with those of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and the Theosophical Society. M.H.H. 

2 See his life by J. M. Kellock, Mahadev Govind Ranade (Calcutta, 
Association Press, 1920). 
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and by marked hostility to Christianity. Its founder was a 
Gujerati Brahman who came to be known as Dayananda 
Sarasvati and who combined in the aims of the movement 
which he inaugurated a summons to his countrymen to return 
to the religion of the Vedas with ardent patriotism. He set 
side by side political and religious objectives, thus reinforcing 
his efforts for reform by invoking the assistance of the national- 
ism which was just beginning to stir the Indian breast. The 
Vedic religion which he proclaims was a strict monotheism, 
fiercely antagonistic to idolatry. He retained in his creed, 
as part of the Vedic inheritance, the doctrines of transmigration 
and karma. 

To understand the influence of the Samaj which Dayananda 
founded we must realize how forceful was the personality 
of the founder, but at the same time how far he was from being 
either a scholar or a thinker. His interpretations of the 
Vedas were often fantastic; much of his ethical teaching was 
crude; his methods of controversy were violent. Perhaps that 
is why the influence of his Samaj, while it has been considerable 
later declined. His message had this advantage over that of 
the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj that it appealed to the rising 
tide of nationalism and the awakening pride in India’s ancient 
heritage. But its roots were not deep enough. Since 
nationalism was to become no longer the special prerogative 
of the Arya Samaj but the common possession of every class 
of Indian, that wind ceased to fill the sails of the organization 
as effectively as it did in earlier days. In the first decades of the 
twentieth century the Samaj was to some extent divided into 
two sections, one giving its strength to tasks of religion and 
education, the other mainly political in its occupations and 
interests. Among the institutions that engrossed the former 
group are the Dayananda Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore^ and 
the Gurukula at Hardwar where boys are trained in intellect 
and character from the age of eight under conditions that may 
be described as monastic. Of the political Aryas a conspicuous 

^ This is frequently referred to as the D.A.V. College. Under 
the changed conditions of the present with the virtual elimination of 
Hindus from the population of West Pakistan the College is no 
longer able to serve its former clientele. I am informed that it con- 
tinues to carry on educational work under the direction of a board 
of trustees. M.H.H. 
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representative was Lala Rajpat Rai, an outstanding political 
leader who was repeatedly imprisoned and died in the midst 
of political strife in 1928. 

I'his movement, so full of that energy of action which its 
first leader inspired was up to 1930 growing rapidly, mostly 
in North India and the Punjab. [Its sphere of operations has 
since then spread to Western and Southern India, and its 
representatives have at times taken an active part in the 
winning of converts to Christianity back to the Hindu fold. 
But in some places, at least, it has been less bitterly critical 
of other religions than was Dayananda himself. With the 
separation of Pakistan and with the reduction of the number 
of Hindus in that state its own membership has necessarily 
been affected. To some extent newer organizations represent 
emphases somewhat similar to its own. Its influence in the 
India of today continues to be considerable.^ 

Among the older religious movements in India in modern 
times some reference should be made to the Theosophical 
Society, even though it does not claim to be a Hindu or even 
an Indian movement. Its leaders maintain that their movement 
is related to all religions and not to Hinduism or Buddhism 
alone, and that it is international rather than national in scope. 
Among those who have shaped the movement Madame 
jBlavatsky was a Russian, Colonel Olcott an American and Mrs 
fBesant a British woman. Yet the chief development of the 
movement has been in India, the headquarters of its most 
important branch is in Adyar, a southern suburb of Madras, 
and its thought is closely linked with Hindu and Buddhist 
ideas, and is almost unintelligible without reference to them. 
Many of the older generation of leaders in Indian public life 
have been for shorter or longer periods connected with the 
organization. Both in the time of Madame Blavatsky and of 
Mrs Besant various features of the life of the Society have given 
rise to acrimonious controversy. At one time Mrs Besant 
took a prominent part in politics and was president of the 
Indian National Congress. But with the rising power of the 
Gandhian movement, with which Mrs. Besant disagreed, the 
Society has ceased to be deeply concerned with political life. It 
continues its interest in education and the promotion of 

^ Material enclosed betvv'een square brackets has been added by 
the editor. 
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cultural activities. Perhaps its most valuable service has 
been in the building up of a library of Oriental books and 
manuscripts at Adyar, and some of its publications have con- 
tributed to Indological learning.^] 

We continue this historical record of some of the religious 
products in modern India of the new life that is stirring the 
thoughtful classes among its peoples with an account of yet 
another movement that is at once notable in itself and also in 
certain respects t5rpical of what is happening to Hinduism 
under modern conditions. This is the remarkable rejuvenation 
of Hinduism that, beginning in Bengal and deriving its 
inspiration from a Bengali sannyasi^ known as Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, is steadily extending its influence throughout 
India and beyond its borders.^ We have already referred to 
the influence that this man, to whom the title of Paramahamsa 
has been given in token of his deep spiritual knowledge and 

^ Dr Farquhar’s account in Modem Religious Movements enters 
into the controversies of the earlier years of the Society in very 
considerable detail. But in the half century which has elapsed since 
Dr Farquhar wrote, these have become less significant. A less 
unfavourable view of Theosophy is given by Prof. D. S. Sarma in his 
Renaissance of Hinduism. 

® i.e. an ascetic who has renounced worldly life. 

® As will be seen from the footnote references in the following 
pages Macnicol’s account of the teaching of Ramakrishna and his 
disciple Vivekananda is very largely indebted to Remain Holland’s 
account in his Prophets of the New India (New York, A. and C. Boni, 
1930). This is an appreciative account, not only of the Ramakrishna 
movement but of other modem developments in India, written by this 
famous French author to bring a knowledge of them to the Western 
world. In view of the importance of this movement and the ideas 
which it represents in shaping the thought of the educated Hindu 
today the serious student will wish references to the more modern 
literature, of which there is a great abundance, and to the sources 
themselves. A brief introductory account will be found in V. C. 
/ Samuel, The Ramakrishna Movementy the World Mission of Hinduism 
I (Bangalore, Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
» 1959). A brief account of Ramakrishna and typical sayings of his 
are given by Max Muller, Ramakrishnay His Life and Sayings, (London, 
I>ongmans Sc Co., 1910). A much fuller thesaurus of his conver- 
sations is given by Mahendra Nath Gupta in The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishnay translated from Bengali into English by Swami Nikhil- 
ananda (Madras, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1944). For Swami 
Vivekananda we have The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda in 
seven volumes with an additional index volume (Almora, Advaita 
Ashrama, 1924-1932). M.H.H. 
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sanctity, had upon Keshab Chandra Sen. In him we have a 
resurgence of the pure spirit of Hinduism expressing itself 
through a personality of singular quality. He was, like 
Spinoza, though in a very different sphere, a God-intoxicated 
man, and intoxicated, as he was, by a pantheistic deity. His 
spiritual struggles, his ecstasies, and the charm and simplicity 
of his character attracted and bound to him a group of 
devoted and able disciples of whom the most notable, the 
apostle of this new Hinduism, was Swanii Vivekananda. 

Ramakrishna died in 1886. In 1893 Swarni Vivekananda 
became known to the West by the great impression he produced 
at the Parliament of Religions held in connection with the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. He spent several years in the United 
States and returned through England and the Continent of 
Europe, gathering a number of Western disciples, some of 
whom later came to India, and laying the foundations of the 
Vedanta societies in several Western cities which have 
perpetuated his influence to the present day. In 1902 he died 
at the early age of forty, but by that time the Ramakrishna 
Mission had been established in India, and two monasteries, 
where its workers could be trained, had been opened. In the 
years since then the operations of the Mission have gone 
on steadily expanding. [In 1958, according to the General 
Report issued by the Secretary^, there were eighty-six centres 
in India and thirty-one in other parts of the world, including 
eleven in the United States. The headquarters of all its 
work are in Belur, a few miles up the Hooghly river from 
Calcutta, Other important centers are in Madras, where it 
operates a first-grade college, and in Almora, where much of 
its literary work has been done. The movement falls into two 
distinct parts, the Mathy or monastic order, into which only 
those are admitted who take vows of celibacy and obed- 
ience and are specially trained for their work, and the Mission, 
which conducts educational, medical relief, cultural and 
religious work. An important aspect of this last function is the 
printing of English translations of the Hindu scriptures, such 
as the Upanishads, the Bhagavadgita and the Vedanta Sutras, 
along with Shankara’s commentaries. These have been 

' I owe this information to V. C. Samuel, The Ramakrishna 
Movement y p. 20. M.H.H. 


7 
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printed in inexpensive editions and has made these scriptures 
which were once accessible only to those who knew Sanskrit, 
available to the general educated public.] 

The expansion of the work of the movement would appear 
to be due in large measure to the fact that it unites an exuberant 
Hinduism with an affirmation that all religions are equally true 
and that accordingly each man should remain in his own religion 
as well as with a summons to Hindus to works of service for 
mankind. [These emphases are shared in greater or less 
degree with Theosophy, the Gandhian teaching, and, in fact, 
with recent liberal Hinduism generally.] It would seem as if 
Hinduism, if it is to have a future,^ could have it only as it is 
able along these lines to accommodate itself to the modern 
situation. We have in this movement a deeply interesting 
attempt to adjust the old Vedanta orthodoxy to the needs and 
the demands of a new world.^ 

[Another religious leader, reminiscent of Sri Ramakrishna, 
but belonging to South India and considerably later in date is 
Sri Ramana, commonly known as Ramana Rishi, of Tiruyajina- 
malak After a boyhood and elementary education in Mathurai, 
he attached himself to the great temple of Arunachala at 
Tiruvannamalai, where he developed his thought on Vedantic 
lines, and drew to him a number of disciples, among them 
some Europeans. He died in 1950. His teachings are set 
forth in Tamil and Sanskrit verses which have been translated 
into English and published under the name of Sat-Darshana 
Bhashya (Tinivannamalai, Sri Ramanasramam 1946)^. 

Ramana Rishi’s emphasis is almost entirely on the individual 
and his search for realization. Much more concerned with 
service to society was the ascetic in what is now the state of 

* Al^cnjcql is perhaps unnecessarily skeptical on this point I I 
have slightly altered his form of words, M.H.H. 

2 An important fact in regard to the Ramakrishna movement 
which Macnicol fails to bring out is that in it for the first time we have 
the conception of Hinduism as a world religion not to be confined 
to India alone. The foreign centers of the movement are a witness 
to this new thought. On Ramakrishna (and other) Indian religious 
activities in the United States, see Wendell Thomas, Hinduism 
Invades America [New York, Beacon Press, (1930)] M.H.H. 

" A popular but fairly detailed account of Ramana Rishi is given 
by Paul Brunton, A Search in Secret India (London, Rider & Co. 
1933), pp. 134-163. 
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Kerala who was known as Narayana Guru^ He was active in 
seeking rights for the depfessecf classes, and through his 
activities an organization called the S.N.D.JP. Yogam was set 
iip which labours for their economic and social improvement. 

The influence of the two movements just mentioned is 
confined to South India. Again, another group which also 
looks to economic and social applications of its religious views 
is that of the Radha Soamis, founded in the neighbourhood 
of Agra as long ago as 1861. Two men had extensive parts in 
the first stages of this movement, both non- Brahmans, one an 
Agra banker, the other a retired Post-master General of the 
TJnited Provinces (now Uttara Pradesh). A summary of the 
early teachings of the movement will be found in Farquhar^. 
Its most noticeable feature is its veneration for its gurus, quite 
in the lines of ordinary Vaishnava tradition. But in more 
recent years the movement has been transformed into a highly 
efficient industrialized settlement carrying on different kinds of 
manufacture but also operating a number of educational insti- 
tutions. While its headquarters are in Dayalbagh near Agra, 
its membership extends into other parts of North India^. 

Another movement, but of a more philosophical nature, is 
that which emanated from Aurobindo Ghosc — also, like so 
many others among these new prophets, a Bengali — who from 
his refuge in Pondicherry during his long life issued calls 
to his countrymen to rediscover their ancient faith. Sri 
Aurobindo, born in Calcutta in 1872, was educated almost 
entirely in England. On his return to India he spent thirteen 
years in the service of the state of Baroda, much of it as vice- 
principal of Baroda College. In 1905! he returned to Bengal 
and took part in the nationalist movement there. He was 
several times prosecuted for alleged sedition and was each 
time acquitted, although he was obliged to spend some time in 
jail while awaiting trial. In 1910 he decided to turn from 
political to religious activity, and in order that his work might 
be undisturbed took asylum in the then French colony of 
Pondicherry. There he established an Ashram, edited a 

^ Modern Religious Movements, pp. 157-162. 

■ A detailed description both of the Radh5 Soamis* industrial 
undertakings and of their religious life, so far as this is accessible to an 
observer who is outside their group, will be found in Paul Brunton, 
A Search in Secret India, pp. 226-252. 
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magazine called the Arya, and composed his main literary 
works. He died in 1950, but his disciples continue his work, 
and centres for distributing his writings exist elsewhere both 
in India and in other parts of the world^ . 

Pie died in 1950. Professor D. S. Sarma says of his move- 
ment: ‘His influence seems to be spreading. Groups of 
earnest men are being formed in various centres to study his 
books and practise his methods of Yoga and meditation‘s. 

In the nineteenth century and the early century reform 
movements in Hinduism most commonly took the form of 
organizations, Samajes, and the like. Hut in recent years we 
find that some of the most important leaders of thought and 
action have had no special institution sponsoring them. 
That is at least partly because in earlier times the conservatism 
of Hindu s<^ciety was. such as to make it difficult for an 
individual to stand out alone. But that is no longer true, and 
men like the poet, Rabindranath Tagore and the philosopher 
and statesman, Sarvepalle Radhakrishnan, while they have 
established no groups have widely influenced a whole 
generation^. It is impossible to deal here even in outline 

^ There is, for instance, a centre in New York City where American 
editions of his books are published. Among his very voluminous 
writings two of the most important are his Essays on the Gita, Ist and 
2nd series, (Calcutta, Arya Publishing House, 1921, 1928) and The 
Life Divine, 2 vols. (Calcutta, Arya Publishing House, 1939-1940). 

® The Renaissance of Hinduism, p. 339. 

® Tagore’s writings are well known and need not be enumerated 
here. Gitdnjali has entered deeply into modern Indian life, and 
not into Hindu thought alone. His educational work in Shantiniketan 
including the Visvabharati continues his ideals. Perhaps the best 
study of his religious thought is that by S. Estborn, The Religion of 
Tagore in the Light of the Gospel (Madras, Christian Literature Society, 
1949). Again, it is impossible to li^t all the voluminous writings 
coming from Sir S. Radhakrishnan, at the present President of the 
Indian state. His Hindu Viezv of Life (Ivondon, Allen & Unwin, 
originally printed in 1927) presents Hinduism in a form designed to 
commend it to a Western audience. His Indian Philosophy, 2 vols. 
(London, George Allen & Unwin, 1923, 1927) is perhaps th e most 
popular text-book on the subject, although it may be a more useful 
guide to Western than to Indian readers. The Western orientation 
of much of Radhakrishnan’s writing rises naturally from the fact that 
for many years he held the Spalding professorship in Oxford. More 
recently he has published large scale translations of the Upanishads 
the Bhagavadgita, and the Brahmasutras, as well as of the Buddhist 
Dhammapada. 
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with these great leaders. It may be added, however, that 
although these are among the greatest names, there are many 
others who have made important contributions to the religious 
and philosophical thought of present-day India. ^ 

It will have been noted that there has been a tendency in 
modern India to correlate religion and politics. Ram Mohan 
Roy’s many-sided activities included political concerns. 
B. G. Tilak in Western India, perhaps best known as one of 
the earlier revolutionary political figures, was also deeply 
concerned with the exposition of the Hindu scriptures, and his 
most influential work was Gita-Rahasya or the Science of Karma 
Yager, Both T agore and Aurobindo Ghose were concerned with 
politics before they turned aside, the one to poetry and the other 
to a reinterpretation of the Indian religious tradition. This 
association of religion and politics is most conspicuously tme 
of the one who has most deeply influenced both political and 
religious history in India in modern times, the one who is 
commonly known as Mahatma Gandhi. Doubtless he is most 
often thought of as the leader of India to the goal of political 
independence. But his ideal of life and his methods of action 
were deeply motivated by religion, and cannot be adequately 
understood apart from his Hindu background. In liis earlier 
years he was certainly influenced by Christianity and by 
certain Western representatives of Christianity such as 
Ruskin, Thoreau and Tolstoy. But in later years he most 
commonly affirmed that he found evervthing essential to his 
faith in tlie Hindu scriptures, especially in the Bhagavadgita. 
It will be impossible here to give any adequate account either 


^ A word may be said about recent contributions to the history 
of Indian thought. In the nineteenth century the historical study 
of Indian religion and philosophy was attempted for the most part 
only ^y Western scholars, many of them Christians. Today, 
although such study has not entirely ceased, it is far outweighed by 
the contributions of Indian scholars. We have not only the work of 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, but that of S. Dasgupta, M. Hiriyanna, and 
many others. Very influential as a teacher and popularizer of their 
results may be mentioned D. S. Sarma, once professor in Presidency 
College, Madras, and the author of numerous studies such as 
his Primer of Hinduism^ many works on the Upanishads and the 
Gita, etc. 

• English translation, 2 vols. Poona, Tilak Brothers, 1935. 
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of his life and his part in Indian history or of his teaching^ 
But there can be no doubt that his teaching and personality 
have profoundly affected the Hinduism of the present day.® 

* Gand Ilian literature is endless. On his life see his autobiography 
(for the earlier years) My Experiments with Truth (Ahmedabad, 
Navajivan l^ress, 2nd edition, 1940); Lous Fischer, The Life of 
Mahatma Gandhi, 2 vols. (Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1953). 
Much of his writing was done in the form of contributions to the 
magazines, Younq India and the Harijan. A complete edition of his 
writings in many volumes is in course of publication by the Govern- 
ment of India (New Delhi, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
1958 ff.) 

* Space can be found only in a footnote for another movement 
which has combined religion and politics. This is the Dravida 
Kazhagam (Dravidian Assembly) and its vigorous offshoot, the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (Dravidian Progress Assembly. I'he 
word Kazhagam appears to be intended as a Tamil equivalent of 
what might elsewhere be termed a Samaj). This is an important 
indication of religious thought in South India or more explicitly in 
the Tamil-speaking area. But it may be questioned whether it 
belongs under a discussion of Hinduism, inasmuch as the leaders of 
these movements strongly repudiate much of what has gone under 
that name, or even what might be called religious at all. Perhaps 
this movement along with communism and other tendencies of modem 
life should be placed under a separate head of secularist thought. 
But a belief in God or gods is not an invariable characteristic of 
Hinduism. See, for instance, D. G. Mukerji’s account of the atheis- 
tic ascetic cited in footnote on p. 86. The leaders in the Kazhagam 
have been E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker of Erode and C. N. Annadurai, 
both from the Tamil-speaking area. In its . origins the , 

had mainly political significance, and was almost identical with the 
Justice Party which at one time challenged the ascendancy of the 
Brahman controlled Congress Party. It was also known in early 
days as the Self Respect Movement. It attacks the privileges of the 
Brahman caste and calls for a return from the Aryanized culture which 
through the centuries has crept in from North India to what it conceives 
to have been the originally Dravidian (especially Tamil) culture of the 
South. It has campaigned against the use of Hindi, the Devanagari 
alphabet and the use of Sanskrit-derived words in Tamil. It con- 
demns Puranic Hinduism with its stories of many gods and gpcfjesses 
(as did also the North Indian Samajes), but it is animated with a far 
more rationalistic spirit than these other reform movements. Curi- 
ously enough, it has taken much of its ammunition for the attack on 
popular Hinduism from the writings of an American freethinker, Robert 
Ingersoll, whom it holds in high regarcL.. At one stage the movement 
was not unfriendly toward Christianity, but later it has often included 

f all religions under its ban. On this movement see P. D. Devanandan, 
The Dravida Kazhagam, a Revolt against Brahminism, Bangalore, 
Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, (1959). 
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Since Gandhi’s death by assassination in 1948, despite the 
erection of statues of him in countless towns and cities, there 
has been to some extent a turning away from many of his 
characteristic emphases. But the Gandhian spirit is perhaps 
best continued by his disciple, Vinoba Bhave. Before his 
death Gandhi had a vision of a new social order, ‘non-violent, 
based on love and human values, decentralized, self-governing, 
non-exploitative, co-operative’ to which he gave the name of 
Sarvodaya, the progress of all, and had planned a campaign in 
order to bring it into being. With his going this became the 
task of Vinoba Bhave, a man of unusual intellectual abilities, 
and sharing in Gandhi’s self-sacrificing concern for the 
welfare of all classes in his country. The movement which 
he inaugurated was called the Bhu-dan movement, and had 
as its object the securing of a more equitable distribution of 
land, calling on land-owners to donate a portion of their land 
to the landless. He has spent years in walking tours throughout 
India meeting people personally and winning a fair amount of 
success in dealing with what is generally recognized as an 
acute economic and social problem. Like Gandhi, he has 
found the inspiration for this labour in the Gita, and has 
interpreted it in talks to his disciples.^ 

These names and movements about which details are given 
in the previous pages may be taken as representative of the 
variety of the efforts at religious construction that are proceeding 
within Hinduism at the present time] . They reveal some of the 
directions in which the currents of religious life and thought are 
flowing and give unmistakable evidence of the fact that religion, 
within the borders of what may still be called Hinduism, 
remains a living thing. We have now to survey these various 
movements of the human spirit and to study their characteristics 
and their worth. 

(b) The Doctrine 

Our task here is somewhat different from that which we 
had before us in the two earlier sections dealing with other 

^ See his Talks on the Gild (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1960). A valuable introduction by Jayaprakash Narayan gives a 
sketch of his life and movement. The description of the goal of 
Sarvodaya quoted above is from this introduction on p. 9. 
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aspects of Hinduism. The animism that is still living in 
India is the same animism as troubled the souls of the Dasyus 
in the days of the Aryan invasions. So also emotional 
religion is in the main an unchanging thing whether it stirs the 
heart of a 'fukaram, a village shopkeeper of the sixteenth 
century, or of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, a Sanskrit scholar 
of the nineteenth. But the situation is different when it is a 
philosophic faith with which we are dealing and when reason 
and not emotion is in the ascendant. Such a religion, if it is a 
living religion intelligently held by educated persons and not just 
a dead tradition, is bound at such a time as the present to be 
full of eddies and cross-currents, of receding and advancing 
tides. The condition of philosophic Hinduism is actually 
one of much confusion and disturbance and it is not easy to 
follow the readjustments which Hinduism has been making to 
the changing conditions of the modern world. The system 
of the Vedanta, however, which forms the steel-frame of this 
religion, possesses qualities of strength which have enabled it 
to preserve Hinduism with its essential characteristics little 
impaired through the vicissitudes of the centuries, and in one 
form or another it has thus far been successful in resisting the 
solvent influences of the modern world.^ 

There are, of course, those still, as there have always been 
since the age of the rishis, who accept the whole system of the 
Advaita Vedanta without question. To many the karma- 
rebirth doctrine has this attraction that it seems to supply 
an explanation of the sorrows and inequalities of life and so to 
make acquiescence in them easier. So also there is an attrac- 
tion in a thoroughgoing pantheism as delivering one from the 
conflicts of conscience and the agonies of remorse. ‘The 
doer and the Causer to do are one,' they say and, as they say it, 
both bereavement and moral shipwreck alike become less 
intolerable and less tragic. The universe which they look 
forth upon may appear to be ‘wide, grey, lampless* but their 


^ On the whole subject of recent Hinduism and its adaptation of 
changing conditions see the publications of the Christian Institute 
for the Study of Religion and Society at Bangalore and apecially 
P. D. Devanandan, Living Hinduism^ a Descriptive Survey y (Bangalore, 
C.I.S.R.S., 1959) and the same author, The Gosp^ and Renascent 
Hinduism (London, S.C.M. Press, 1959) M.H.H. 
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acceptance of it creates in not a few of them a serenity and 
dignity of deportment which is one of the attractive character- 
istics of the Hindu people. One to whom all but the quality- 
less Brahma is unreal and who actually treats all else as such 
and so as contemptible, dwells above the battle, and for that 
reason often possesses a charm such as seems to be possessed 
in all times and among all races by the world-renounccrs. 

It may illustrate the problem which faces this type of 
Hinduism in the context in which it lives today with Western 
thought and Western systems of religion and ethics contending 
with it for the control of the mind of India if we have before 
us an interpretation of the mind of a thoughtful Hindu by a 
sympathetic English student of 1 linduism. Sir Alfred Lyall in 
his Asiatic Studies^, written in the late nineteenth century, 
represents Vamdeo Sastri as expressing the thought of a 
typical Vedantist. ‘We are incapable,’ the Sastri says, ‘of 
apprehending a personality, except in the sense of something 
that marks or represents an incomprehensible notion; and 
dogmatic systems are to us no more than the formal envelopes 
of spiritual truth. In short, for us Salvation comes, not by 
righteousness but by knowledge, not by the casting out of sin, 
though we long to be delivered from it, but by emerging out of 
ignorance. Of the two trees that stood in your Garden of 
Eden we Hindus should have chosen the tree of life, w^hich has 
been mystically understood to s}T7ibolize the wisdom w'^hich 
apprehends reality; w^hereas by eating the food which gave 
discernment of good and evil, Adam fell down into the region 
of earthly pains rnd pleasures, of will and desire. Undoubtedly 
the multitude of his descendants in India are still in the low^er 
state. 

‘In all civilized countries the real basis of religion is no 
longer metaphysical but moral; the rules of faith have been 
codified; the lines of communication between earth and heaven 
have been laid down. But all this firm ground of belief and 
conduct becomes submerged in the vague, fluctuating intellec- 
tualism of the Hindus. Vainly you prove to us that the con- 
ception of an impersonal, unapproachable Being is ineffectual 
and ethically pernicious; we recognize the moral danger but 
it does not stop us, for we are like mariners whom some 


^ London, John Murray, 1882. 
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magnetic attraction draws ever further beyond all havens to 
the boundless sea.’^ 

It must be recognized that the type of character that this 
‘vague, fluctuating intellcctualism' produces is not infrequently 
dignified and attractive. Nevertheless those who have become 
ethically awake in the midst of the conflicts and the questionings 
of the modern world find themselves unable to rest satisfied 
with the traditional attitude of Vedantic indifference. They 
have become aware that while it is often beautiful it is also 
often ineffectual. It is this conviction that has caused some 
to turn away altogether from Vedanta teaching and has caused 
others to seek to reinterpret it in a sense that may prove more 
morally bracing. To attain this end two methods have been 
adopted by different religious leaders. The religious move- 
ments that we have just surveyed and that have arisen among 
the most thoughtful and awakened classes in recent times 
either are definitely theistic and hostile to monism, or seek 
to bring about a reconciliation between the old monism and the 
new spirit of ethical endeavour. To the former belong the 
various ‘Samajes’: to the latter those revivals of Hinduism 
of which the Ramakrishna Mission may be selected as typical. 

The Samajes — that is, the various divisions of the Brahmo 
Samaj and the Arya Samaj, while all definitely theistic, 
differ in the extent to which they derive their inspiration from 
Eastern or from Western sources. Thus Debendranath 
Tagore in Bengal and the leaders of the Prarthana Samaj 
in Bombay owe perhaps their deepest spiritual debt to the 
Bhakti movement and the Upanishads. Debendranath, as is 
to be expected of a rishi, looked back to the inspired utterances 
of the forest sages and his 'Brahma Dharma' is based on a 
theistic interpretation of their intuitions. The Adi Samaj with 
which he was so closely associated represents this tendency 
within the Brahmo movement. While it is true of the greatest 
of the leaders of the Prarthana Samaj also that they trace the 

^ Asiatic Studies, Vol, II, pp. 86 fT. While such a fatalistic in- 
difference to moral demands as is expressed in the paracfraphs quoted 
may not be unknown today, it may be questioned whether it can 
any lon^rer be taken as characteristic of the best recent Hindu thought. 
After all, the life and teaching of Mahatma Gandhi as well as the 
earnest service of the Ramakrishna Mission have made a difference. 
M.H.H. 
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pedigree of their theism to the most ancient days, and Mahadeva 
Govind Ranade claimed for it the name Sandtana Dharmaj 
the Eternal Religion— they would admit their indebtedness at 
the same time to Christianity. The same acknowledgement, 
indeed, would probably be made by most of those who associate 
themselves with the other Samaj movements. Christianity, 
one might say, provides them with the standard by which 
they measure their theistic faith. Thus Hem Chandra 
Sarkar, the leading theologian of Brahmoisrn in Calcutta, 
expounding the Katha Upanishad, the most theistic of those 
old scriptures, and claiming that it is unique in Hindu literature, 
gave as its signal quality that ‘it is remarkably like the Christian 
doctrine’. 

This fact reveals both the strength and the weakness of the 
whole Brahmo movement. Its strength lies in its kinship 
with Christianity; its weakness in its foreignness. Its theism 
is perhaps too cold and too Western to lay hold of the Indian 
heart. It is warmest when it is most Christian, as in the case 
of Keshab Chandra Sen, or when it binds to itself most closely 
the ardour of the Bhakti saints. And in the latter case these 
spiritual rewards can be obtained more fully, perhaps, else- 
where than within the Sam^j. The great pioneering work of 
the Samaj has been accomplished and its leadership has 
largely passed to others. The very fact that it looked so much 
to the Christian West is today reckoned a disqualification for 
any movement that desires to obtain a popular response. 

This is a movement which is entitled to profound respect for 
its magnificent achievement at a period when to lead in a 
reform demanded heroism and self-sacrifice. Its leaders have 
been among the greatest names in modern India, altogether 
worthy by their spiritual insight and their moral courage of the 
place they hold as heralds of a new dawn in the spiritual 
history of their people. The movement they inaugurated 
belongs, however, to the past. It no longer satisfies, it would 
appear, the temper and the ambitions that are now abroad in 
the land. One of the most thoughtful of the Samaj leaders, 
Mr Sitanath Tatvabhushan, explains what he calls ‘the derail- 
ment of the Brahmo Samaj’ as due to the lack of that ‘spirit of 
free thought and direct communion with God’ which, in his 
opinion, characterized the Samaj in earlier days. Another 
critic, Mr M. C. Parekh, who also speaks from personal 
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experience of the Samaj, gives an estimate which is perhaps 
too severe but which in the main direction of its criticism may 
be accepted. ‘"^I'he Brahmo Samaj’, he writes, ‘which started 
as an imitation of Unitarian Christianity, is today still merely 
a poor reflection of European rationalism. To this intellec- 
tual bias it has added another which may well be termed 
Pharisaic and communal . It has become a kind of a back-water 
of religious and communal life, separated by its own sense 
of self-satisfied superiority from the main currents of national 
life which flow past it with a power and rapidity which it can 
neither appreciate nor even understand.’^ 

In one significant respect the Arya Samaj has an advantage 
over the Bengal movement. It is intensely patriotic and so 
in tune with the time. Its patriotism, however, is of the 
surface and has no deep springs; it does not carry on the 
Hindu philosophical tradition. Dr Griswold described its God 
as ‘a great Cosmic Executive whose business is to preside 
over the inexorable processes of transmigration and karma. 
While it is able to champion the elder Hinduism, it does so in a 
fashion that does not satisfy the philosophic instincts of the 
Hindi:. On the one hand it is strongly theistic, but, on the 
other hand, its God is reduced to impotence in His relation to 
men because of the retention of the karma and transmigration 
doctrines. By his return to the Vedas its founder, Dayananda, 
was able to cut the religious life of his followers free from a 
great mass of later accretions which stifled the religious life; 
he was able also to get rid of pantheism. But in retaining 
karma and rebirth he left men in a condition of perpetual 
bondage, without any hope of deliverance. Also his claim 
that the Vedas contain the ‘basic principles of all the sciences’ 
is, of course a claim that does not bear investigation. ‘This 
rough sannyasin with the soul of a leader’, as M. Romain 
Holland describes him,^ had not the intellectual equipment 
necessary for the creation of an Indian theism out of the 
materials that the old Hinduism supplied — if indeed such a 
reconstruction is within the capacity of any human being. 


' Manilal C. Parekh, The Brahmo Samajy a Short History. (Rajkot, 
Oriental Christ House, 1929), pp. 279, 280. 

* H. D. Griswold, art. Arya Samaj in E.R.E.^ Vol. II, p. 60. 

• R. Rolland, Prophets of the New India^ pp. 130-131. 
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His forceful personality gave the new movement an impetus 
that carried it forward a certain distance. There seems little 
doubt, however, that it has reached the limits of its 
effectiveness. 

Its strength has lain in large measure in the patriotic 
ardour that inspired it as well as in the resolution with which 
it sought ‘to diffuse knowledge and dissipate ignorance’. It 
linked patriotism with a courageous campaign against such 
evils as caste, child-marriage and intemperance. Its very 
name, Arya Sarnaj, is, as Dr Griswold has pointed out, 
‘a social and political more than a religious name.’^ In this it 
differs both by its name and by its character from the Brahmo 
Sarnaj, which has always been primarily interested in the 
religious life and in worship. 

When we turn to the Ramakrishna Mission and the spiritual 
foundations upon which this movement rests we find ourselves 
in the midst of experiences and ideas that are much more 
characteristically Hindu than are those of the Brahmo Sarnaj 
in any of its forms or even than those of the Arya Sarnaj, 
despite its intensely patriotic sentiment. The patriotism of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda is not political but spiritual. 
They are possessed by a passionate faitlr in the ancient 
religious tradition of their people and they would cure its 
failure, not by diluting it with ( 'hristianily, but by a 
rediscovery of what they believe to be its real source of 
power. 

The conscious and deliberate reorientation of the message of 
the Vedanta to new ends such as the modern world demands of 
it was the task of Vivekananda. Ramakrishna was a seer, not 
an apostle. His personality, in which ancient Hinduism seems 
to flower and to disclose its beauty, found in his disciple and 
successor its interpreter; and thus Vivekananda became a 
pmphet proclaiming a new message of salvation for India. 
The combination of these two complementary natures, the 
one the seer, the other the apostle, has supplied a remarkable 
impetus to their gospel and its influence continued to spread 
steadily from province to province even after the death of 
Vivekananda in 1902. It must be reckoned as one of the 
most powerful forces leading to the rejuvenation of 


1 E,R.E. Vol. II, PL 61. 
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Hinduism.^ It has shown at least one way by which this 
religion may travel to attain an assured future. It has set itself 
to accommodate the ancient doctrine to the needs of a new 
world. What this movement seeks others besides its adherents 
see to be urgently demanded. It is thus representative of a 
widespread movement of thought and aspiration in the 
religious life of India of today, and on that account may 
receive here somewhat fuller consideration. 

There are two qualities of this new Hinduism in which we 
may discern some of the sources of its strength. On the one 
hand it finds a place for Hinduism alongside of the other 
faiths of the world; on the other hand it inscribes ‘service’ 
upon its banners. Of these the former was a deduction from 
what is implicit in Hinduism in all its pantheistic forms; 
the latter seeks to transform into the direct contrary the Hindu 
tradition and ideal of dispassion and inaction. It will be 
worth while to examine more closely these two aspects of this 
movement. 

1 . That all religions are equally true, varying roads to the 
same goal, indeed varying illusive forms of the sole and formless 
Reality, is almost an axiom of the Vedantic doctrine.^ But 
this had hardly until the time of Ramakrishna been recognized 
in all its implications.^ The tradition taught that he who had 
passed in this life beyond difference, beyond name and form, 

^ Macnicol wrote: ‘Whether it has achieved the rejuvenation of 
Hinduism and will conquer the whole land remains yet to be seen’. 
In the light of developments since his time the stronger statement 
given above seems amply justified. M.H.H. 

^ Thus pantheism is ‘the mainspring that moves the puppet-show 
of popular idolatry’. Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies, Vol. II, p. 11. 

* While it may be true that the doctrine that all religions are but 
varying ways to the same goal is implicit in the Advaita position, and 
while this may be defended by reference to such texts as Rigveda 
T. 164.46 (‘To what is One, sages give many a title’) and especially 
Bhagavadgita iv. 11 ; vii. 21 f. etc., it is worth emphasizing that these 
implications were not drawn out by the great representatives of the 
Vedanta, Sankara and Ramanuja. Sankara certainly did not regard 
the Samkhya philosophy as an alternative way to his religious goal 
(see his refutation of the Samkhya in his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras 11. ii, 1-11 nor did he thii^ highly of the Buddha or Buddhism. 
(V.S. II. ii, 32 end). Ramanuja launches a devastating attack upon 
the Advaita theory and suggests that its authors lack those qualities 
which would fit them for receiving divine grace! (Comment on 
V.S. I. i. 1 (Thibaut’s translation, p. 39). M.H.H. 
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to the Undiffercnced and the Nameless, and who abode in that 
bare land, could look down with equal unconcern upon all 
lower breeds and upon the deities of their crude desires. That 
was the spirit and temper of the traditional Hindu sannyasi. 
But Ramakrishna was not just one more in the line of sannyasis 
who taught that anaemic doctrine nor did he dwell in an 
atmosphere of languor and of deatli. ‘O Mother’, he cried to 
the god of his worship, ‘let me remain in contact with men! 
Do not make me a dried-up ascetic.’^ We have seen that 
there was a very similar longing in the hearts of many of the 
Bhakti sages and that they were often torn between conflicting 
aims. Ramakrishna, however, seems to have solved to his own 
satisfaction this antinomy that distressed them. God was 
both Brahma and Kali, both impersonal and personal, but 
he himself remained, ‘for love of humanity,’ a worshipper of 
‘the divine Mother.’*-^ 

What is relatively new* in his attitude is his application of 
this pantheism to the claims of the religions amongst which 
he and his fellow Hindus lived. ‘He who is called Krishna,’ 
he said, ‘is also called Siva and bears the name of Primitive 
Energy, Jesus, and Allah as well — the same Rama with a 
thousand names, His fervour, wlxich he owed to his Bhakti 
heritage, seems to dissolve the distinctions of personal and 
super-personal Vedanta, as well as of Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity, and of the world and the self, merging them all in 
an ultimate One, which he calls his Divine Mother and to 
which he can maintain an attitude of rapture and of eCvStasy. 
‘She is the parent of the world and the world carries Her in 
its heart. She is the spider and the world is the web She 
has spun. The spider draws the thread out of Herself and 
then winds it round Herself. My Mother is at the same time 
the container and the contained. She is the shell, but She 
is also the kernel.’* 

I ^ Quoted from R, Rolland, Prophets of the New India, p. 64. 

2 ‘He sang the identity of the Divine Mother with the Absolute. 
He sang the joy of the flying kite of the soul, launched by the Mother 
while She kept it attached to her by the string of Illusion*. Romain 
Rolland, Prophets of the New India, p. 149. 

* Prophets of the Ne^v India, p. 63. 

* Prophets of the New India, p. 51. The figure of the spider with 
the world as its web goes back to the Upanishads. (Brihad-Aranyaka 
II. i. 20). M.H.H. 
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As a consequence of the dissolvent powers of this triumphant 
monism Vivekananda took upon jiimself an apostolate of inter- 
religionism, or, perhaps we might say, of super-religionism. 
I’o America he said, ‘Never forget the gloi*}^ of human nature! 
We are the greatest Ciod. . . . Christs and Buddhas are but 
wa\es on the boundless Ocean which J ani.'^ He founded 
the Ramakrishna Order on Christmas Eve. Its members 
celebrate the birthdays of Buddha, Krishna, Christ. They 
even seek sometimes to join with Christians in the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. One of the aims they set before them- 
selves is to unite all religions, a task which is theoretically 
easy in the case of a pantheism so thorough-going as that of 
Hinduism. Ramakrishna and Vivekananda only set open 
to a wider world the gates of a religion that has always been 
by its nature hospitable. Hinduism is given a new standing 
— no longer an outcaste among the world faiths, but rather 
their great-hearted Mother who has taken them to her 
breast. 

2. The other outstanding feature of this religious move- 
ment, its declaration of the service of humanity as its aim, is 
one that is less easy to deduce from its basic principles. 
‘Well-doing by works' did not hold any important place, we 
are told, in Ramakrishna's teaching, “‘Kind to all creatures," 
he said, “kind.^ . . , Are you not a.shamed, insignificant insect? 
How can you show pity to God’s creatures? Who are you 
to show mercy. . . . No, no. Mercy is impossible. Serve 
them as if they were Siva Then Vivekananda proceeds to 
interpret these words of the guru ‘in the light of the doctrine 
of sendee, which reconciled the high love of God with bene- 
ficent activity To this interpretation Vivekananda devoted 
much of his eloquence and energy during the last crowded 
years before his death in 1902. 

What he realized w^as that ‘the faith of the rishis must 

^ Prophets of the New India, p. 461. This teaching was given at a 
conference at Thousand Islands Park in 1895. M.H.H. 

* Prophets of the New India, p. 188. 

® Prophets of the Nezv India, p. 1 99 (in n. 4 from p. 198). Members 
of the Ramakrishna Mission often explain their service by saying 
that in serving others they are really serving themselves, since the 
true Atman is in all. M.H.H. 
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become dynamic’^ and to this task of transformation he gave 
himself, travelling all over India and the world proclaiming 
his message. We may say that for him the Kali whom Rama- 
krishna worshipped with such devotion was replaced by the 
cause of his fellow-countrymen and of India. ‘It is a man- 
making religion that we want’, he said. And again, ‘For the 
next fifty years ... let all other vain gods disappear from our 
minds. Idiis is the otily God that is awake, our own race, 
evcrywiiere His hands, everywhere His feet, everyvdiere His 
ears: He covers everything. . . . What vain gods shall we go 
after and yet cannot worship the God that we see around us. 

. . . 'Fhis first gods we have to worship are our own countrymen,’ 

. . . ‘What our country now wants arc muscles of iron and 
nerves of steel. . . . 'Fhat is what we want and that can only 
be created, established and strengthened by understanding 
and realising the ideal of the Advaita, that ideal of the oneness 
of all. Faith, faith, faith in ourselves.’*^ 

Swami Vivekananda’s Practical Vedanta^ is an effort to 
turn the channel of Vedantic aspiration in a new direction. 
To say ‘That art thou’ had meant hitherto entry into a kingdom 
of darkness and stagnation and apathy. He would put blood 
into the veins of Brahma. He who can say ‘That art thou’ 
‘becomes a world-mover for whom his little self is dead and 
God stands in his place. He finds also in this belief the 
root of all service of others. ‘It is not a selfish faith. ... It 
means faith in all because you are all. Love for yourselves 
means love for all, for you are all one.’^ 

It is not necessary to multiply evidence of the transforma- 
tion that Vivekananda sought to effect in the whole outlook 
of the ancient Vedanta. As one of his admirers expresses it, 
he sets ‘Vedanta on horseback’ — giving it a momentum without 
which it could hardly justify its existence in a world that calls 
men to duty and to service. The claim is indeed made that the 
doctrine that all is one is the true foundation of all ethics. 
Whether that claim is justified or not, it is deeply interesting 

* Prophets of the New Indiay p. 364, n. 21. 

^ Prophets of the New India^ p. 392, 395, 394. 

* This was the title of two lectures given in London on Nov, 
10 and 12, 1896 and printed in h.\sjndna Yoga. 

* Prophets of the New Indiay pp. 559-560 n. 31. 

® Prophets of the Neio India, pp. 563-564. 
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to find tlie growini^ strengtii of tJie demand — not only on the 
part of tiic bwami but of others as well since his time to 
bring about a radical moralization of Vedantic monism, and so 
to escape from that apathy and inditfercnce that seem its 
inevitable consequence. At least two obstacles stood in his 
way when he undertook this task of reinterpretation. First, 
there is tltc old and rigid kanua doctrine, d’he Bhagavadgita 
with its teaching of iiuiihdma kanmi^, action that, because done 
with no desire for reward, imp>oses no bondage on the doer, 
opened the way to a life of service. Ramakrishna went 
further when he represented his Divine Mother as saying, 
‘It is I who make and unmake laws. I order all karma, good 
and bad. Come to Me! 1 will lead you through this world, 
the Ocean of action’. “ His disciple advanced resolutdv along 
this open road, calling men to vigorous endeavour. And 
similarly he re-interprets maya. For him it is the veil that 
covers the real; it is indeed, if rightly understood, the real 
itself. His interpreter to the West, M. Remain Rolland, 
claims that Vivekananda’s maya can be defined by a word that 
has come into common use since his day, the word relativity*^ 

The new Vedanta of Swami Vivekananda was thus a power- 
ful summons to manhood and to action. He based his gospel 
on the doctrine of the identity of the individual soul with 
Brahma, that is, upon the divinity of man. The divine was 
not for him, however, a quality-less, undifferenced Brahma. 
The ego is not to evaporate but to become powerfully energized. 
The peril, indeed, of the teaching is that it may create ‘a 
delirious superman’. ‘Without my will the Sun and Moon 
could not move’, M. Rolland quotes Vivekananda as saying, 
‘At my will the Universe goes like a machine’.^ As a matter 

^ Although this teaching of nishkdma karma is frequently credited 
to the Gita both by Indians and Westerners, it may be pointed out 
that the student will search in vain in that text for these actual words. 
The idea, of course, is frequently found there, but it is expressed 
either by naishkarmyam, worklessness, or, more generally, by kar^ 
mayof'a, the yoga of works. M.H.H. 

^Prophets of the New India, p. 151. Somewhat similar words 
will be found credited to Krishna in different parts of the Bhaga- 
vadgita. 

* See Prophets of the New India, p. 465. 

* Prophets of the New India, p. 582. Vivekananda’s words may 
have been suggested by Bhagavadgita 15.12 and 19.61. 
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of fact t1xc iiisi<>ry of tlic Raniakrishna j\lission sIk^ws tliat 
llu‘ tlircclioii of Uic activities of its jiiciy*l)crs has been towards 
works of s(T\'icc ariil of hclj) of those in distress. The re- 
markable <jf its influence seems la.rgely due to this 

feature of its \v(u*k. 

'ilu' t^^'o arp( cts of the teaching of this religious iiiovemcnt, 
namely, its entpjiasis on tlic unity and the common truth of all 
religions, on liie one liand, and its call to action and service 
on the other, correr.pond to, and were, indeed, called forth by, 
the spirit of the times. Hinduism (Tviously needed to be 
re-inte!*]>r(1ed if it was to hnd a place in the new world that 
now surrounded it. Animistic and polytheistic \\()rslups have 
to prove their respectability if they are to find a place in the 
religion of those who call themselves civilized, ddiat could 
be done if the pantheistic implications of Hinduism were 
followed to their logical conclusions. At the same time the 
various levels in religion that are apparent within the wide 
bounds of that religion as explained as due to ‘gradations in 
spiritual evolution’ and to the need of ‘catering for the spiritual 
needs of each section’.^ Similarly Sir S. Radhakrishnan writes: 
‘Hindu thought believes in the evolution of our knowledge 
of God. . . . Hinduism does not distinguish ideas of God as 
true or false, adopting one particular idea as the standard for 
the whole human race. It accepts the fact that mankind 
seeks its goal of God at various levels and in various directions 
and feels sympathy with every stage of the search’.- Thus 
Swami Vivekananda’s doctrine of relativity in religious truth 
is operating to explain and justify the varied religious phases 
within Hinduism, and in consequence reform becomes less 
urgent than it appeared to be to Raja Ram Mohan Roy and 
Dayananda Saraswati. Brajendranath Seal, a highly cultured 
and very ‘modern’ Bengali, tells us of his stupefaction at seeing 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘a creative and dominating intelligence’, 
worshipping Kali and her priest, ‘caught in the meshes of an 
uncouth mysticism’, but he goes on to explain how later he 
was able to read the riddle.^ The defence of Hinduism has 

^ Sir Lalubhai Samaldas in a lecture on * What is Hinduism?* 

• Sir S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 9th impression, 1954), p. 31. 

* See Prophets of the New India, p. 225. The reference i$ to an 
article in Prabuddha Bharata for 1907. 
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found a rational basis and has been made respectable, Mahat- 
ma Gandhi’s attitude to Hinduism and to all religions seems 
to issue in part from this same root, that is, from what a 
Hindu would call the axiom of pantheism, and in part from 
his deep-seated agnosticism. ‘To a colleague who asked him, 
“Can I not hope to give my religious experience of God to my 
friend?” Gandhi replied — “Can an ant desire his own know- 
ledge and experience to be given to an elephant?”’^ Gandhi 
is not a systematic thinker. He is guided by intuitions and 
so is able at the same time — in spite of both pantheism and 
agnosticism — to practise prayer with a conviction that would 
seem to be possible only for a theist. 

We are told that Ramakrishna on one occasion towards 
the close of his life, ‘realizing in full the identity of all within 
the one Being’, saw that ‘all three were the same substance — 
the victim, the block, and the executioner’, and added, ‘My 
God, what a vision!’- Again we are told that Vivekananda 
was affected for life by ‘a lesson in humility given him by a 
little dancer’. When, displeased that she should have been 
brought in to entertain the company among whom he was, 
he rose to go out, she sang a poem by a Vaishnavite saint, 
Surdas: ‘O Lord, look not upon my evil qualities! Thy 
name, O Lord, is Same-sightedness. Make of us both the 
same Brahma!’^ This recognition of the divine life as present 
in everyone, the sinner as well as the saint, is a marked charac- 
teristic of religious Hindus, and ‘service’ on their part takes 
the form of an endeavour to evoke the buried divinity in men. 
Of another modern Hindu teacher who has had considerable 
influence, Swami Ramatirtha^ of Lahore, we are told that he 
taught those who followed him to reach down to the divine 
in men and, perceiving this beneath their evil-doing and their 
faults and limitations, to love them and rejoice in them. 

This attitude is interpreted by M. Rolland, in the case of 
Vivekananda as involving ‘the relativity of virtue’.^ The 

1 Quoted from Prophets of the New India, p. 595. 

* Prophets of the New Lidia, p. 259. 

^ Prophets of the New India, p. 307. 

* On Ramatirtha, otherwise spelled Ram Tirath, see H. D. 
Griswold, Insights into Modern Hinduism (New York, Henry Holt 
and Co, 1939) chap. vii. 

Prophets of the New India, p. 308. 
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Swami, however, seems to have deduced from it a call to the 
service of men and especially of his own unhappy fellow- 
countrymen. ‘May 1 be horn’, he cried, ‘and reborn again and 
suffer a thousand miseries if only 1 am able to worship the 
only God in whom 1 believe, the sum total of all souls, and 
above all my God, the wicked, ray God, the afflicted, rny God, 
the poor of all the races’.^ In this spirit at one hundred 
and seventeen centres throughout India and beyond India the 
Ramakrishna Mission is carrying on its activities at the present 
tirne.*^ By its efforts ‘the lion of Brahma’,^ asleep in the heart 
of each man, is to be awakened. 

These are some of the means by which it would appear 
that the religion of the modern Hindu is being rejuvenated. 
One could hardly have pictured the Brahma of the Upanishads 
as a lion — that Brahma which has been compared to the 
silent sea into which the Atman, like a dewdrop, melts; or 
which the sages tell us is like a dreamless sleep, or an un- 
answering stillness. But the demands of a new time call for 
qualities that ancient India felt little need of. Demands 
are being made on every hand by Hindus themselves that the 
old non-moral tradition must be amended, that, for example, 
the obscene images in the Jagannath temple at Puri must be 
effaced, that the dedication of girls to Hindu gods must be 
forbidden, that temples must be thrown open to the untouch- 
ables. Someone has said of Hinduism that it is a ‘religion 
condemned to die but determined to live’. It has certain 
qualities that give it great survival power. There is, for 
example, as has been already indicated, its pantheism with the 
ability that accompanies pantheism to justify an old phase or 
to assume a new one, according as necessity requires. It may 
also be claimed, as M. Rolland claims, that the Vedanta 
doctrine is in agreement with a view of the universe, that some 
modern scientific teachers in the West would accept. The 
‘free man’s religion’, that of those who ‘without the bitterness 
of impotent rebellion . . . resign themselves to the outward 


^ Prophets of the Nezo Indian p. 309. 

* Of these eleven are in the United States. 

* The phrase is Vivekananda’s and is quoted in Prophets of the 
New India, p. 401. 
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rule of FatcV is ^ goal towards which those who have inherited 
the teaching of Advaita may find it natural to direct their 
lives. Sir Alfred Lyall saw that this accommodation between 
philosophic Hinduism and modern materialism would be 
easy. He went on to add that he could not see how pantheism 
could help India in seeking ‘not only an explanation of phe- 
nomena but a basis of morals’." 

This, however, is what many Hindus at the present time 
are anxious to make rot)m for within the compavSS of their 
own religion. There is, it is true, a strong current bearing 
away from all religious belief those for whom the solvent 
forces that have come from the West have destroyed the 
traditions of their fathers. ‘ But others are more faithful 
to the deeply religious instinct of the Hindu, and are seeking 
a way by which the old religion may obtain that etliical 
authority without which, they realize, it cannot claim to 
continue to govern men’s lives. Thus Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
desires to make it able to ‘cure its followers of the swell of 
passion, the thrust of desire and the blindness of temper’ 
and would persuade himself that the sannyasi spirit is that of 
one ‘who dwells in love and walks in righteousness’.^ A more 
orthodox but a more outspoken critic of Hinduism,^ who 

^ B. Russell, A Free Man's Worshif:), priutecl in his Mysticism and 
Logic tNew York, Tyon^mans, (Trcen and Co., 1918), p. 53. 

^ Sir A. Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ Vol. II, p. 33. 

^ Note the criticisTn of traditional religion in the Dravida Kazha- 
gam (see p. 102, No. 2) and in communism. 

^ He seems, indeed, to fear that Hinduism is travelling too far 
in this direction. In his Hil>hert Lectures he commented on the 
influence that teachers like Vivekananda, Gandhi and Tagore are 
having, so that ‘a social gospel is becoming popular’. ‘’The Bhagavad- 
gita,’ he says, ‘has become the most important IlitKlu scripture. 
In religion accent is the vital thing, and it is now shifted to social 
reform’. ‘But,’ he goes on, ‘we cannot forget that in essence religion 
is spiritual redemption and not social reform. Sanctity and holiness 
may imply service and fellowship but cannot be equated with them. 
Religion today has to fight not only unbelief and secularism, but 
also the subtler rival in the guise of social reform*. The v'oice might 
almost be the voice of Karl Barth. Quotations from Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, An Idealist Vieiv of Life. (New' York, Macmillan Co., 1932), 
pp. 72-73. 

® Mr M. R. Jayakar. On his views see his The Story of My Life^ 
2 vols. (Bombay, Asia Publishing House, 1958-1959). 
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was' himself president of the Hindu Mahasabha, an organiza- 
tion which exists to champion the traditional religion, stated 
frankly what he conceived to be demanded of it if it would 
survive. ‘The one need of the times,’ he said, ‘is to expand 
the spirit of Hinduism, to liberalize it so that all those who 
profess it, however low and depressed, will find in it a living 
solace, a guide on all occasions when their minds are troubled. 
We must so reconstruct Hinduism that its meanest adherents, 
however, degraded, will find in it solace, comfort and even 
enjoyment and respect’. The awakened spirit of nationalism 
has brought many back to bow in the temples of the old, 
unreformed, impenitent Hinduism. In many cases this 
has no more of a religious motive behind it than is associated 
in other lands with the waving of the Union Jack or of the 
Stars and Stripes. And yet there may be, and often is, much 
more that has religious value in the awakening that nationalism 
brings about. It stirs men from their mental lethargy and 
self-absorption and may so far advance them to be wise, 
"i'hat there is often a real quickening of religious interest none 
can doubt. Many more copies of the Bhagavadgita are in 
circulation now than a generation ago, ‘and most of the educat- 
ed Hindus are able today to quote verses from that great 
Scripture’. ‘Indian booksellers say’, the Hindu observer 
from whom that statement is quoted goes on, ‘that apart from 
the text-books prescribed in schools and colleges the only 
books which have a large sale are books on religion, especially 
those on the Glta’.^ 'Above all’, he concludes, ‘the typically 
Hindu character of Mahatma Gandhi has touched the heart 
of the masses throughout India and quickened the spirit of 
Hinduism more effectively than a thousand books could do. 
And it must be admitted that his experiments in Satyagraha 
on a nation-wide scale open a new chapter in Hindu ethics’.^ 

^ A decade or two later it would have been necessary to add books 
on communism. M.H.Ei. 

* The writer from whom these sentences are quoted, Professor 
D. S. Sarma, (writing in Younfr Men nf India y June 1931), sums up 
the evidence that seems to him to indicate the present condition of 
Hinduism as follows: 

‘No social worker who sees the conditions under which our depressed 
classes are forced to live can ever believe that Hinduism teaches the 
inherent divinity of every human being. No student of religion who 
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While Mahatma Gandhi was not primarily a religious 
thinker, and while there is much in his declared statements 
about religion which is indecisive, on the whole his influence 
was away from the pantheistic tradition although he never 
broke radically with it. Dr Rabindranath Tagore’s ‘religion 
of man’ is somewhat apart from the main stream of the Hindu 
religious inheritance. In spite of the name which he has given 
to his religion it is hardly the same as what is known as 
humanism in the West. He tells in his Hibbcrt Lectures 
how when he was eighteen ‘a sudden spring breeze of religious 
experience’ came to his life, ‘lliat which was memorable 
in this experience’, he says, ‘was its human message, the 
sudden expansion of my consciousness in the super-personal 
world of man’.^ He thus combines as the object of his 
worship a super-personal Being to whom, as he says, the 
individual man is related as the molecules in a steel rod is to 
the rod itself, with a human element which enables him to 
call his religion the religion of man. The former would 
seem to be an inheritance from Vedantic teaching and the 
latter from a Bhakti which, he tells us, he was taught by the 

witnesses the type of faith that satisfies too many even of our educated 
classes today can ever believe that Hinduism has at any time tauj^ht 
anything more than gross ritualism or achieved anything more than 
mere Pharisaism. In fact, when one sees, the silent opposition to 
Mahaima Gandhi’s campaigns against untouchability, or when one 
counts the number of child-marriages that took place last year to evade 
the operation of the Sarda Act, or when one considers the innumerable 
little sects and sub-sects into which the Hindu society is divided, 
each with its own walls of separation, for all of which a religious 
sanction is claimed, one may be tempted to say that Hinduism is 
nothing but a mass of dead wood cumbering the path of progress’. 

Nevertheless he concludes his survey on a more hopeful note: 

‘Young men have to be taught to face realities in religion, as well as 
politics, and not to waste their energies on empty formulas from which 
truth has departed. If this is done with courage and insight, there is 
no doubt that Hinduism, the most ancient of religions, with its great 
ideals of toleration and non-violence, its unique and elastic concept 
of Dharma, its doctrine of the non-violability of the moral law, its 
integral vision of an evolving universe and its rich and adequate 
conception of God as a Being both transcendental and immanent, 
both personal and impersonal, may still have a message to deliver to 
the world’. 

^ Rabindranath Tagore, The Religion of Man (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1931), pp. 91, 92. 
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wandering Baiil singers whose religion he felt was alive with 
an emotional sincerity. ‘Their (Jod is the man of the heart’. 
To hold together these two theological conceptions is easier, 
no doubt, for a poet than for ordinary persons, and a con- 
flation of pantheism and theism is wliat, as we have noted, 
the Hindu soul has often in its past history sought to 
accomplish. This attempt is still being made by many of 
the finest spirits in an India which is striving to reconcile the 
ancient heritage of Hindu religion with the moral demands 
that the modern world makes upon thoughtful men.^ 

These instances of individual religious attitudes in modern 
Hinduism have been cited as giving evidence of movements 
in various directions on the part of those who are seeking to 
reconcile the old doctrine with the needs of a new day. There 
are very many thoughtful and deeply religious minds within 
Hinduism who — like Mahatma Gandhi, Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
and Dr Rabindranath 'Tagore- — are seeking in many different 
ways to enable the Hindu without denying the past to inherit 
the future. 'There is specially the eager desire to enable its 
adherents to exchange ideals that have been ‘passive, static, 
ataraxic’, for others by means of which they may become, in 
the words of one of their modern seers, Aurobindo Ghose, 
‘canals of action in this world’ 

In their desire to achieve this end many arc turning away, 
not merely from traditional Hinduism but from all religion. 
It is natural that this should happen and that they should con- 
clude, as they look back upon the long tale of Hindu oppression 
and Hindu superstition, and as they look around them at the 
religious enmities and conflicts that divide their pcx)ple and 
hinder progress, that all religion is false and evil. They 
prefer to have no religion at all, rather than a religion which 
enfeebles and degrades them, w^hich as Dr 'Tagore puts it, 
creates in its followers ‘the Sudra spirit,’ that is, the spirit 
that cringes. A Conference of Non-Brahmans in South 

^ Dr Estborn’s study of Tagore already cited (p. 100, n. 3) gives 
a much more detailed analysis of Tagore^s religious views and their 
origins along with a criticism from a Christian viewpoint. M.H.IL 

* Quotation from an article *The Synthesis of the Yo^as* by Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose in the Arya Reinew for the 15th December, 1919, 
cited from Prophets of the New India^ p. 630. 
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India once adopted a resolution which is a significant 
symptom of this rebellion^ The Conference expressed its 
want of confidence in Mahatma Gandhi for this among other 
reasons — ‘his undermining of the sense of self-confidence 
and self-reliance in tlie people by his deliberate invocation 
of God in all his acts and utterances’. Thus both those who 
still cling at least to the name of Hinduism and those who 
w'ould cast it and all religion from them in disgust are agreed 
in seeking new ideals for the remaking of man and the re- 
inforcement of his moral energies whetlier these ideals are to 
be sought within the old religion or outside. In the midst of 
these questionings, and the distractions of conflicting views 
of the way of religii)us advance, the educated and religious 
Hindu stands uncertain and perplexed. Idle travail of the 
Hindu spirit to create the new religious synthesis that India 
waits for is not yet accomplished. What course will ultimately 
be chosen and followed by the Hindu soul in its future 
journeyings cannot as yet be forecast. But when one reviews 
its long record of spiritual adventure and aspiration through 
the ages one cannot believe that it will fail in the end — 
however long delayed — to reach the true goal of all human 
seeking. 

[Although the foregoing paragraphs under the head of (/;), 
The Doctrine, were written a generation ago, they contain 
much which still remains true and significant for later develop- 
ments of Hinduism. They have therefore been retained in 
this revised edition, and only the most necessary alterations 
in tliem ha\ e been made. It is obvious, however, that very 
great changes have taken place in the situation and attitude 
of Hinduism in the period since they were written. To deal 
adequately with the Hinduism of the dale of this writing 
would require not mere editing and supplementation but a 
quite new book. For such a work there is here neither space 
nor present opportunity. In these concluding notes the 
editor will endeavour in some measure to fill the gap between 
Macnicol’s time and his own writing only be indicating (1) 
some of the factors in the recent history of India which have 
made their impress upon Hinduism, and (2) some of the 

^ Presumably a conference connected with the movement which 
came to be known as the Dravida Kazhagam. M.H.H. 
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directions in which the content of the faith itself has under- 

n e re i n t erp ret a t i o n d 

Among historical factors the most important is the achieve- 
ment by India of its national independence in 1947, an event 
which marks an epoch in religious as in political history. The 
struggle toward this goal had occupied the energies of the 
educated leadership of the country almost exclusively during 
the years after 1920, so that with few exceptions religious 
thinking was strongly affected by national concerns. It is 
noteworthy that most of the leaders in this struggle were men 
of religious conviction, and that the methods used by the 
Gandhian movement, such as saiydgraha were conceived as 
closely related to religious faith. 

The achievement of independence was coupled with the 
separation of the old India between the Indian Union and 
Pakistan.^ Partition was followed immediately by most 
serious communal disturbances in different parts of India and 
Pakistan, leading to extensive exchanges of population between 
the two countries. These events greatly increased the com- 
munal consciousness of Hindus and IMiislims alike. Mahatma 
Gandhi attempted to mitigate these tensions by giving to each 
party some appreciation of tlie religious heritage of the other, 
using the method of reading from the scriptures of both 
religions at his evening prayer-meetings. It was at one such 
meeting that he was assassinated by a Hindu extremist on 
January 30, 194cS. His death had the result that both sides 
saw the tragedy which their enmity had caused and very soon 
the worst stages of the communal struggle were over. 

Allhough a few, mainly the Mahasabha party with the relat- 
ed organization of the Rashtriya Sevak Sangh, have wished 
to make Hinduism the religion of the state, following the 
examples of Burma which has given sucli a place to Buddhism 
and of Pakistan, which has done the same for Islam, 
India has adopted the policy of religious neutrality. While 
in general the government is friendly to religion no particular 

^ More detailed information in regard to some aspects of recent 
Hindu religious life and society may he pained from the publications 
of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore. 

• Some attention will be given in Chapter V to the origins of 
Pakistan. See pp. 143 ff. 
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religion is singled out for preference. Despite the great 
exodus of 1947 and 1948 a large Muslim population remains 
in India. 

In the years which have followed 1947 India has made rapid 
advances in many ways. In the political field it adopted with 
a minimum of delay an enlightened constitution which assures 
respect for religious minorities. It has integrated into its 
territory and citizenry not only the former Indian states 
but now also the small areas held in 1947 by Western powers 
other than Britain. Despite the problem of a rapidly growing 
population a considerable degree of economic progress has 
been made, tiirough recurrent five-year plans, through the 
rapid extension of industries, including a number of steel 
mills, through the construction of huge irrigation works, 
and, in rural areas, through the program of community 
development blocks. Independence is giving to the Indian 
people a more hopeful attitude, they begin to see indications 
that their ancient poverty is being to some extent alleviated, 
and they are more willing to contribute their own efforts to 
that - end. 

Noteworthy changes liave taken place in social life. The 
Indian Constitution in Article 15 forbids discrimination on 
grounds of caste, and Article 17 explicitly abolishes ‘imtouch- 
ability’. It would perhaps be unduly optimistic to say that 
these provisions are as yet universally carried out, but these 
legal requirements as w’ell as the greatly changed conditions 
of modern life are rapidly altering this centuries-old institu- 
tion. The same Article 15 of the Constitution assures to 
women a place equal to that of men, and subsequent legislation 
grants to women rights, e.g., in the inheritance of property, 
which they had not previously possessed.^ 

Advances have been made in education both at the lower 
levels and also at the university stage. Although primary’ 
education is not yet everywhere compulsory this is in prospect, 
and the numbers in school and the percentage of literacy are 
rising rapidly. At the university level colleges are seriously 

* On social changes since independence see especially K. M. Panik- 
kar, Hindu Society at the Cross Ronds, (3rd edition, Bondon, Asia 
Publishing House, 1961). One need not necessarily agree with his 
thesis that Indian social life is quite independent of religion. 
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overcrowded, despite the opening of many new institutions. 
Because of the policy of religious neutrality which was the 
tradition of (government institutions also in British days, 
the tendency of educational development has often been to 
increase the bias toward secularism. The impact of Western 
science and technology upon India has tended in the same 
direction. 'Tliis is a matter of serious concern to the leaders 
of ihe (h>\ ernment. They have endeavoured to combat it 
without compromising the principle ot neutrality by providing 
in schools engaged in what is called ‘basic education’ for 
common worship, including the reading of texts from different 
religions, for children from dilferent religious communities. 
At the university level Sir S. Radhakrishnan headed a Com- 
mission on University Education which recommended among 
other things that a study of the religions of the ^\orld be 
included as part of college studies.^ 

In pointing to some of the directions of change in Hindu 
religious thought there is a great danger of oversimplification, 
d’hroughout its histor}% as has been repeatedly pointed out, 
Hinduism has meant a great variety of views and practices. 
So today there is no one outlook upon the world or human 
life of which one may say, this is renascent Hinduism. 
Animistic cults still continue, although with decreasing popu- 
larity. The celebration of festivals and the undertaking of 
pilgrimages, two of the important practices of the Hinduism 

^ Although it would take us too far afield for this summary para- 
graph, it might be inquired how far Hindu thought has been affected 
by thought movements in the West. It seems clear that the influence 
has been considerable. Many of the leaders of India have had either 
the whole of their higher education or a substantial part of it in Eng- 
land, on the Continent of Europe, or in the United States. In earlier 
days the Vedanta was often regarded as substantially identical with 
British idealism (such as that of F. II. Bradley), and the earlier works 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan show that influence. The doctrine of bio- 
logical evolution was early known and accepted, at least by some. 
(The Adyar Library displays a chart which equates the steps in the 
biological evolution of man with the various sub-human and human 
avatars of Vishnu). Bergson's teachings in his Creative Evolution 
have left traces in the thought of Aurobindo Chose. It is perhaps not 
fanciful to find in the new^ mood of India wdth its greater emphasis 
upon the effectiveness of human effort a kinship to the views of John 
Dewey. But in general recent writers have hesitated to reveal too 
much indebtedness to the West. 
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of the masses, continue without very obvious increase or 
decrease. Perhaps enough has already been said in the his- 
torical section about the present status of the reforming 
groups. But it may be stressed that the Ramakrislina move- 
ment remains one of the most intliienlial and its emphases 
upon the fundamental identity of religions and tlie call to 
service arc widely accepted ity tliose outside tiie movements 
own group. 

It IS signihcanl that in the revival of India’s ancient scrip- 
tures — the acceptance of the authority of tlie Vedas has always 
been a mark of Hindu ortliodoxy — it is tlie lipanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita, rather than the older Vedic Samhitas which have 
received the principal attention. I'here has been, indeed, 
an occasional attempt to render the Rigveda into a modern 
Indian language, but there has been a Hood of publications 
translating or commenting upon the Upanisliads and the 
Bhagavadgita. hispecially the C-rita has become popular and 
most would regard it as the most iiitiuential scripture of the 
newer Hinduism. Its teaching was elfectively brought into 
relation with India’s political aspirations by the nationalist 
leader, B. G. Tilak in his Gita-rahasydy the Secret of the Gita, 
a book the popularity of which was enhanced by the fact that 
it was long banned by the British Government. Even before 
this publication Mrs Besant’s translation was being very 
widely circulated, and translations, sometimes with classical 
commentaries, were issued by the Ramakrishna Mission, by 
Professor D. S. Sarma, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and by many 
others. Studies of the Gita by Sri Aurobindo and meditations 
on it by such national leaders as Mahatma Gandhi and Vinoba 
Bhave show the central place which this Scripture has in 
Hindu religious life. 

The new place given to the Gita will also indicate the im- 
portance given in recent thought to the life of action. As has 
been already pointed out, the Hindu ideal was that of with- 
drawal from the active life, eventually as a sannyasi. The 
lives of Ramakrishna and Ramana Rishi may be taken as 
exemplifying this religious type. But more and more empha- 
sis is being laid rather upon active participation in the life of 
society and the nation. Thus, for instance, Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan as a most eminent philosopher might have been 
expected to retire from the world and spend his last years in 
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meditation. Instead we find liim still very much eng^af^ed in 
the active life as the President of India. 

Similarly, as may he evidenced by a glimpse at the titles 
of more recent works by Sir S. Radhakrishnan and others, 
there is a new interest in showing tiu- relevance of Hindu 
ideals to the life of society and the state. 

From the days of the Upanishads one of tlie central features 
of I linduism has been its doctrine <d' karma and transmigration. 
At one time popular Hinduism went into a good deal of 
detail in pointing out the htting retribution which wouhl fail, 
either in liell or in a later life, or both, to those wlio were guilty 
of particukir sins. Such attempts to spell out the doctrine 
of karma in detail appear no longer to be made, and while 
there is certainly no general tendency to repudiate this doc- 
trine, yet it would probably be tnic to say that the present 
emphasis is rather upon the problems and demands of the 
present life. Rectmt expositors of Hinduism have been speci- 
ally anxious to remove the impression that the karma doctrine 
implies a fatalistic attitude, although Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
grants^ tliat this once may have been true. Fifty years ago 
such an impression was certainly current. J. N. Farquhar 
in his exposition of the doctrine quoted a saying of the German 
Orientalist, Paul Deussen, that ‘as fast as the clock of retribu- 
tion runs down, it winds itself up again’^ and the expiation 
works itself out not only in man's passive experience but in 
his actions also. Apart from the quotation given, Deussen, 
following Kantian lines, maintains that in the world of maya 
causality is absolute, and it is only in the noumenal world 
that freedom is possible. Nearly every recent Hindu writer 
energetically disowns any fatalistic interpretation. Thus 
D. S. Sarma says, ‘Man’s will is ever free. . . . All is not deter- 
mined. Within the limits set by birth, environment and 
tendencies, a man has still ample scope to carve out a career 
for himself. . . . There are elements of freedom, as well as 
elements that have been pre-determined, in all our lives’.® 

^ The Hindu View of Life, p. 76. 

* J. N. Farquhar, Primer of Hinduism, (London, Christian Litera- 
ture Society, 1912), p. 33 and again in Crown of Hinduism (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1930), p. 137. 

• A Primer of Hinduism (Madras, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1929), 

pp. 60, 61. 
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Similarly Sir S. Radhakrishnan: ‘The universe is not one in 
which every detail is decreed. . . . The law of Karma en- 
courages the sinner that it is never ttx) late to mend’.^ 

In regard to the nature of Brahma, whether it is personal 
or impersonal, whether Advaita or Visishtadvaita is the more 
satisfactory philosophy, the position taken with increasing 
frequency is that of Ramakrishna, that these are not opposed 
but alternative ways of religious apprehension, and that either 
may be assumed according to the needs or litness of the indi- 
vidual. It is frequently said that the nature of the Absolute 
Reality transcends the powers of our human minds. As 
the Upanishads long ago affirmed, it is to be described only 
as 'Neti, Neti\ ‘No, no’, and any intellectual concept of 
man is at best only a distant approximation to the truth. 
As in the parable of the blind men and the elephant, the reality 
is far different from any view of it we can form, and therefore 
religious controN ersy can arise only from lack of understanding. 

What is true of different conceptions within the Hindu tradi- 
tion itself is extended also to the apparent differences between 
the great religions of the world. The Ramakrishna dogma 
that all religions are the same, or that they lead equally to a 
common goal, is widely accepted and not only within 
Ramakrishna circles, and the corollary is drawn from it that 
conversion from one religion to another is in general un- 
necessary and undesirable. What is affirmed by one religious 
faith is said in other terms by another, and controversy is as 
meaningless as would be the attempt to prove the superiority 
of a thought expressed in one language to the expression of 
the same thought in another. Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his 
commentaries on the Hindu Scriptures endeavours on nearly 
every page to adduce parallels to show that the truths which 
they proclaim are found also in the religious traditions of the 
West and of Islam. One of his books, Eastern Religions and 
Western Thought, endeavours to show that there is not merely 
similarity but also historical affiliation. 

It is perhaps even more true today than it was when Mac- 
nicol wrote that in the new India there are many conflicting 
voices and many problems urgently requiring solutions. 


1 Sir S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life, p. 76. 
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It is not for us to anticipate the solutions which she will 
find. But with the eager search which has characterized 
her best thinkers from the days of the Upanishads we may 
anticipate that having tested all things she will hold fast to 
that in her religious tradition which is found good.] 
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PART II 

INDIAN ISLAM 



Chapter V 


ITS HISTORY 

Of the seven religions dealt with in this volume four may 
be said to have had their birth in India. Three of these, 
Hinduism, Jainism and Sikhism were not only born in India 
but have had practically the whole of their subsequent history 
there. The fourth, Buddhism, originated in India and 
had much of its early development in that land, but today 
the great majority of its followers will be found beyond its 
borders. Of the three remaining religions that of the 
Parsis had a great past elsewhere, but, having been trans- 
planted to India, it has become so rooted there that that 
country may now be said to be its headquarters and its 
home. The two others are in a different position from any 
of the rest. Both Islam and Christianity have had their 
main history outside of India. T'hey may both justly be 
called world religions. The same description may also be 
Jipplied to Buddhism, although with the proviso that its 
extension has been for the most part in Eastern Asia, Ceylon, 
and Tibet. At the same time both Islam and Christianity 
claim to be not only world religions but also Indian religions 
because each has had a long history within India, although 
there is a wide difference between the kind and significance 
of the history in the two cases. Both claim to be Indian 
religions also because they have acquired through their history 
distinctive characteristics which make it possible to speak 
of Indian Islam and Indian Christianity. That is indispu- 
tably true at least in regard to the Islam of India and makes 
possible its treatment in detachment from the whole of which 
it is a distinctive portion. ^ 

Its importance in that whole to which it belongs is due to 
the great number of those within the Indian peninsula who 
profess this faith, to the splendid record of their achieve- 
ments in secular life, and to the strength and characteristic 
quality of their religious belief. The number of Muslims 

' It has been necessary to make some, largely verbal, changes in 
Macnicol’s wording of this and the following paragraphs. M.H.H. 
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within the whole Indian peninsula, including Pakistan, the 
Indian union and Kashmir according to the censuses of 1961 is 
approximately ! 34 million, a total which is reckoned to be about 
a third of all the Muslims in the world.^ Pakistan, which was 
separated fVom the Indian union in 1947, has a Muslim popu- 
lation of eighty two and a half million, making it by all odds 
the most populous Muslim country in the world. But 
despite the extensive exchange of populations which followed 
partition, India has still no less than 52 million Muslims among 
its citizens, which means that no other country has a larger 
Muslim minority than India, and its Muslim population is 
greater than that of Egypt or of Turkey or of Iran. On 
the other hand Pakistan has still a greater Hindu minority 
than any other country. The presence of this immense Muslim 
population within the limits of the Indian peninsula has had 
its influence upon the other religions of India. It has also 
meant that they in turn have given to Indian Islam the specific 
characteristics which differentiate it from the Islam of other 
countries. The fact of its confrontation with so formidable 
and so different a rival as Hinduism and the problems which 
this has raised have a central significance in determining what 
it has grown to be in the past and what it will become in the 
future. Further, in India as compared with the other chief 
Muslim lands, Western influences have been brought freely 
to bear upon the religion and have deeply affected it. These 
are some of the features of the situation in which Islam has 
found itself in the Indian peninsula, and they are still important 
for its outlook today. 

The secular achievements of Islam are not indeed to be 
summed up, as elsewhere they so largely are, in conquest 
and government, but include as well the dignity and splendour 
of the art and architecture by means of which mosques and 
palaces were created and adorned so that they have won the 
admiration of the world. It is the Islam that has had this 
distinguished past and that is facing somewhat anxiously a 

^ H. A. R. Gibb, who has been professor of Arabic both at Oxford 
and at Harvard Universities, estimates the world Muslim population 
as 350,000,000, so that roughly one person out of seven is a Muslim. 
H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism^ an Historical Survey^ (New York, 
The New American Library of World I.,iterature, Inc., 2nd edition 
1955), p. 26. M.H.H. 
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future which is not altogether certain either in India or in 
Pakistan, the Islam that has found for itself a colour and a 
shape that it owes to India and that belongs now to its essence, 
that we have to deal with here. We shall accordingly begin 
by sketching as rapidly as possible the history of the growth 
of the religion and of some of its characteristic developments 
since Islam first descended in the guise of a conqueror upon 
the Indian plains. 

It is not, of course, suggested that Islam is different 
in India in its essentials from what it is elsewhere. 
The Prophet Muhammad, according to tradition, when asked 
by the angel Gabriel, ‘What is Islam?’, replied, ‘Islam is to 
believe in God, to say the prescribed prayers, to give alms, 
to observe the fast of Ramadan, and to make the pilgrimage 
to Mecca’. No doubt many Muslims in India, as elsewhere, 
can say, ‘All these things have I observed from my youth up’. 
We shall take for granted that that is what Islam signifies 
for the pious Muslim everywhere.^ But within these bounda- 
ries there is room for a large amount of variation and of 
growth from the days when in a.d. 1001 Mahmud of Ghazni 
swept down upon India from Afghanistan to the day when 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan opened a Muslim College at Aligarh 
rin 1875. 

India’s relation with Islam is usually reckoned to begin 
in A.D. 1001, the year of the first of a series of successive 
mvasions through the north-western passes. Three centuries 
earlier, it is true, Sind had come under Arab domination and 
has remained ever since predominantly Muslim in the religion 
that is professed, though here even more than elsewhere it is a 
Hinduized Islam that the people actually follow. The main 
stream of the Muslim invasion has, however, flowed, not 
from Arabia but from the Central Asian plains and the path 
of its entrance has been through the mountain barriers of the 
North-West. During successive centuries Upper India 
was spoiled and laid waste by invasion after invasion. In 1193 
one of the Afghan conquerors, Muhammad Ghuri, established 
at Delhi the capital of his rule. That city continued till 

' The essentials of Muslim faith and practice can conveniently 
be learned from L. Bevan Jones, The People of the Mosque (Calcutta, 
Association Press, 1932), pp. 110-123. M.H.H. 
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1858 to be the capital of a Muslim empire that was seeking 
continually to extend its control over an increasing area 
of the land. 

The motives of these invasions were compounded, no 
doubt, of brigandage and religious zeal. Mahmud of Ghazni 
is said to have destroyed a thousand temples, while of Muham- 
mad Ghuri we are told that when he set up his capital at 
Delhi ‘the city and its vicinity were freed from idols and 
idol-worship and in the sanctuaries of the images of the gods 
mosques were raised by the worshippers of the one God'.^ 
Mr T. W. Arnold sums up the record of these invaders thus: 

’ ‘They at times during the early stages of the conquest exhibited 
a brutal intolerance toward the Hindus who opposed their 
armies, and ruthlessly massacred Brahmans and razed the 
temples to the ground ; but after the savageries of the conquest 
were over a certain amount of toleration was allowed to their 
Hindu subjects’. 2 

Not many of the Hindus were able, we may be sure, to 
accept tliis iconoclasm in the spirit of philosophic detachment 
of one of them, Namdev, a Deccan poet of the fourteenth 
century. ‘A god of stone*, he says contemptuously, and 
*a worshipper who is deceived . . . Such gods were broken in 
pieces by the Turks. They threw them into the water as all 
men know*.* It was not, of course, to be expected that 
toleration would be shown to idolatry by the fierce adherents of 
this monotheistic faith, Afghans, as they were, and Turks. 
A somewhat surprising instance of Muslim intolerance shows 
them persecuting, in the fifteenth century, the Parsis who, 
being like themselves ‘people of a book*, were entitled to 
special consideration. These fugitives from Persia were 
settled in Sanjan in Gujarat under the protection of a tolerant 
Hindu ruler. After his overthrow by a Muslim invader 

^ Quoted by M. T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan (Madras, 
C.L.S., 1959, p. 23) from Hasan Nizami in Elliot and Dowson’s, The 
History of India as Told by its Own Historians , p. 217. 

* T. W. Arnold, article Muhammadanism in India^ E.R.E.y Vol. 
viii, p. 895. 

* Namdev, abhang No. 364. See R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnatnsm, 
Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, (Strassburg, Karl J. Triibner, 
1913), p. 92. 
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the Parsis ‘suffered many wrongs at the hands of the Mahom- 
medan troops,^ so that they had to flee for their lives, taking 
their sacred fire with them, and seek a refuge among the 
mountains. But the spread of Islam during these centuries 
was not wholly due to methods of force and fear. As early 
as the thirteenth century there were Muslim missionaries, 
such as Mu’in-ud-din Chishti of Ajmir, by whose efforts 
we are told, whole tribes were converted. 

A change came over the spirit of the Muslim rulers in 
India when, in 1556, Akbar, greatest of the Moguls, ascended 
the imperial throne. It is he, a direct descendant of Timur 
the Tartar, and, at the same time, it is said, of Chingiz Khan, 
the Mongol, who first among these Muslims revealed great 
qualities of statesmanship and proved himself capable of 
governing his alien subjects with understanding and insight. 
'Po this end, in order that he might fashion a united people, 
he sought to discover some means by which they might be 
made spiritually one. do combine within the bounds of a 
single faith attitudes so hostile to each other as those of 
Hinduism and Islam, might well appear an impossible 
dream, and so indeed it proved; and yet to have sought 
such an end, though the means he employed were superficial 
and ill-considered, in itself gives to Akbar a notable place 
among rulers. The Din-ilahi, the divine religion, which 
he projected and sought to establish, failed of its purpose, 
as any such attempt at the artificial creation of an eclectic 
faith was bound to fail, but it bears witness to his deep interest 
in religion and to a spirit of toleration that was exceptional 
at that period in anyone and especially in a Muslim, lie 
seems to have abandoned Islam as his personal belief and to 
have been what one might call a devout sceptic, seeking tnith 
but never able to find it. He died, according to Mr Vincent 
Smith, ‘a baffled, disappointed man’.^ 

Akbar illustrates in his person the subtle, invasive power 
that Hinduism exercises over so many minds. His toleration 
of other religions and his expressions of reverence alike for 

^ Dosabhai Framjee (Karaka), The Parsis: their history y manners, 
customs and religion, London, (Smith, Elder and Co., 1858), pp. 20-21 . 

* Vincent Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1917), p. 350. 
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Muhammad and for Christ seem to have been due to the 
influence upon him of pantheistic ideas. This was probably 
also the reason why he maintained that it was *a religious 
duty and divine praise to worship fire and light’. ‘The 
deep-sighted’, he held, ‘know better than to call this fire- 
worship’.^ So also sympathy with the Jaina and^the Hindu 
made him place limitations on the slaughter of cattle. He 
suspended the imposition of the jizyah, the poll-tax on non- 
Muslims, and took measures, in the cause of humanity, to 
restrain the Hindu practice of suttee. He thus showed 
himself both a far-sighted ruler and a social and religious 
reformer long before the days of reform. He declared himself 
no believer in the use of force to spread religion. ‘What 
constancy’, he is said to have asked, ‘is to be expected from 
proselytes on compulsion?’^ 

Akbar’s statesmanlike efforts to unify his discordant 
empire found little support in the policy of his successors. 
During the long reign of his great grandson, Aurungzib, the 
traditional Muslim policy of oppression and persecution was 
fully resumed. When he died in 1707 the empire of the 
Moguls was well on the way to dissolution. The Sikhs 
and the Marathas were engaged in conflicts with the Muslim 
power which were essentially religious, the products of bigotry 
and fanaticism on the one side or the other. The Muslim- 
Hindu hostility that flamed out then, in the rebellion of Sivaji, 
the Maratha, is even today a cause of distrust and division 
in the Maratha country where the tradition of that old struggle 
still survives. 

For the Muslim the state is a religious as well as a civil 
authority, Tt is the duty of the state to maintain Islam and 
to oppose all that hinders its extension. Thus it inevitably 
followed that the decline of the Mogul empire weakened and 
depressed the position of the Muslim faith in India. As 
the power of the East India Company, and behind it of 
Great Britain, increased and that of the disintegrating empire 
declined, the prestige of Islam declined simultaneously. 
This was all the more the case because the Muslim power 
had rested hitherto much more on military force than upon 

^ H. Beveridge, article Akbar in E.R.E, Vol. I, p. 273. 

* Ibid. p. 271. 
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any ascendancy of intelligence or statesmanship. The 
administration had long been in large measure in the hands 
of Hindus, and Akbar was making no radical innovation when 
he chose an able Hindu, Todar Mai, to be his minister of 
finance. 

Thus it came about that by 1857 when the Muslims saw 
that the prestige and authority which had so long been theirs 
was rapidly vanishing, leaving them not only dethroned from 
their imperial power but in a subordinate place as compared 
even with the Hindus whom they had despised, a bitter 
sense of humiliation and anger overwhelmed them. The 
‘Mutiny’ of 1857 was, of course, only superficially a military 
rising. It has been called by a Western historian ‘the first 
wave of anti-Western reaction’, and by Indian nationalists 
‘the first war for India’s independence’. One element that 
largely entered into it was that of the outraged and embittered 
pride of a dethroned religion accustomed for long to a position 
of domination and authority. There is a parallel between 
what happened then and what happened sixty years later — 
when Turkey was defeated — in the anger in each case over 
what was accounted a religious humiliation and in the unreal 
alliance that resulted uniting Hindu and Muslim against 
a common foe. In both cases there was latent beneath all 
that united these two sections a hostility that remained and 
was only temporarily suspended. The consequence was 
that no substantial achievement coufd be realized through 
such an alliance and they were bound presently to fall apart 
again and experience the bitterness of disillusionment. 
In the earlier Mutiny struggle the memory of past Muslim 
power, in the later Khilafat struggle the hope of future Hindu 
power, were elements creating the situation in each case, and 
they were elements in each case preventing cordial co-opera- 
tion. Even today the continuance of religious peace in India 
depends upon a radical resolution of the antagonism that 
can so easily be rekindled between these two competing reli- 
gious communities. 

The Khilafat agitation which arose in India at the close 
of the First World War was due to resentment at the terms 
imposed upon Turkey and the Caliph as a result of that 
struggle. Mahatma Gandhi set himself by the side of the 
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leaders in this movement and sought to create a common 
front by uniting both sections in the demand for self-govern- 
ment. The real motive, however, behind the Muslim 
agitation was religious and its aim the restoration of the Sultan 
of Turkey to the headship of Islam. Co-operation in the 
demand for self-government was the price that the Indian 
Muslim was willing to pay in order that the dishonour done 
to Islam might be wiped out. When, accordingly, in 1924 
the Angora Assembly deposed and banished the Caliph and 
abolished his office, the pretext that had united in an unreal 
alliance Hindus and Muslims was by that action destroyed 
and the fact revealed that the deep-seated differences between 
them had not yet been overcome. Tragic evidence of that 
was given again and again in fierce conflicts which broke 
out repeatedly during these years and which, whatever their 
primary causes might be, were inflamed by the fires of religious 
hate. In 1921 in the South of India the Mappillais or 
Moplahs, a fanatical Muslim community, rose in rebellion 
and set up a ‘Khilafat kingdom*. Soon, however, what 
began as a result of political agitation turned into a religious 
jihad against the Hindus, very many of whom were massacred 
and over a thousand, it is estimated, forcibly ‘converted’. 
Of these conflicts it is not necessary to give any full account. 
It is enough to say that it has been calculated that between 1923 
and 1926 seventy-four such communar riots took place result- 
ing in many deaths. One which occurred in March, 1931, 
at Cawnpore, may be taken as typical of many others. On 
the occasion of this outbreak ‘murders, arson and shootings 
were widespread for three days; the number of verified 
deaths was three hundred but the death-roll was probably 
between four and five hundred. Many temples and mosques 
were desecrated or burned or destroyed and a very large number 
of houses were burned or pillaged’.^ The causes that are 
at work behind these tragic events are, no doubt, compounded 
of economic jealousies and political ambitions. But religious 
hatred has furnished the battle-cry and poisoned and embitter- 
ed the conflict. 

^ Sir Theodore Morison in Sir John Gumming, ed., Political 
India, 1832-1936 (London, Oxford University Press, 1932), p. 99. 
The writer was the Principal of Aligarh from 1899 to 1905 and writes 
with intimate knowledge of Muslim affairs. 
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[To this statement of the facts that stand forth most pro- 
minently in the position of Islam in the Indian peninsula 
as it was in the 193()’s there must be added some account 
of the fundamental changes in its status which have taken 
place since that time.^ Macnicol concluded his historical 
survey by saying of Islarh that ‘its position, as over against 
Hinduism on the one hand and the British authority on 
the other, is that of a deposed state religion, looking back 
regretfully at its great past and looking forward to an uncertain 
future’, 'rhis situation has been dramatically changed 
by two historic events, the coming of independence from 
British rule in 1947 and the simultaneous separation of Pakistan 
from the Indian union. 

In its classical period religious belief was closely joined 
with political power in the thought of Islam. Among the 
Muslims in India it had often been a subject for debate 
whether the practice of their religion was in fact compatible 
with life in a state which was non-Islamic. This question 
was rather uneasily answered in the affirmative during the 
period of neutral British rule. But when this seemed to be 
clearly approaching its termination and there was the prospect 
that in the independent India of the future it would be the 
Hindu majority which would have control of affairs which the 
Muslim minority could never successfully oppose, the Mus- 
lims became increasingly unwilling to accept this situation. 
Sir Theodore Morison in the chapter already cited^ points 

^ The paragraphs enclosed within square brackets are added by 
the reviser. Tliere is a voluminous literature on the beginnings 
of Pakistan, including a number of pamphlets published by the 
Information Division of the Pakistan Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
Dr W. C. Smith, who was for a time a member of the staff of the 
Henry Martyn School at Aligarh, has written a number of very 
informative books. His Modern Islam in India (London, Victor 
Gollancz, 1946) was written not long before partition. His later 
Islam in Modern History (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1957) gives important observations on the situation in Pakistan in the 
context of the whole Muslim world. The revised edition of M. T. 
Tituses Islam in India and Pakistan (Madras, Christian Literature 
Society, 1959) contains considerable additions to his earlier work, 
bringing the record almost up to date. In what follows in the text 
certain sentences and even paragraphs of MacnicoPs writing are omitted 
as no longer relevant to the present situation. 

* In Political India, edited by Sir John Gumming, p. 99. 
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out that as early as 1909 Lord Minto, appreciating this problem 
for the Muslims, had made them the promise of separate 
electorates in the future government of the country. Even 
before this pronouncement the All-India Muslim League 
had been founded in 1906 to further the political interests 
of the community. During the period of the Khilafat 
agitation this organization made common cause, as we have 
seen, with the Congress Party. But with the disappointment 
of the hope of restoring the Khilafat in Turkey the Muslim 
League moved more and more decisively away from co- 
operation with the Congress. As early as 1929 it proposed 
separate governments for the predominantly Hindu and the 

E redominantly Muslim sections of India, the point of contact 
etween the two being confined, according to their plans, 
to the fact that both would be parts of a federal system. 
This was not an altogether new or an exclusively Muslim 
proposal, it having been made earlier by the leader of the 
Arya Samaj, Lala Lajpat Rai.^ The idea of a separate 
independent state was seriously advocated by the outstanding 
and very influential Muslim philosopher and poet. Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal of Lahore, who was president of the All- 
India Muslim League in 1930. In his presidential address 
at Lahore he said: T would like to see the Punjab, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Sind and Baluchistan formed into a 
single state. Self-government within the British Empire 
or without the British Empire appears to me to be the final 
destiny of the Muslims at least of North-West India’. ^ During 
the next three years the Muslim community was represented 
at the successive Round Table Conferences by him and by 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah. The latter had long had an important 
place in Indian political life, and it was he who took the 
initiative in reviving the Muslim League after the failure 
of the Khilafat campaign. In 1928 he had drafted a statement 
of Muslim aims in fourteen points which was presented to the 
Simon Commission. No satisfactory adjustment of Hindu 
and Muslim viewpoints was reached either by this Commission 
nor by the Round Table Conferences. A few years later 

^ So M. T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan^ p. 219, quoting 
from a Pakistan Government Publication. 

2 Ibid., p. 219. 
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new popular appeal was given to the claim for independence 
and for separation from India by the invention of the name 
Pakistan for the proposed new state. This was the work of 
several students at Cambridge University in England, the 
name being chosen as an abbreviated form of the names of 
the areas which it was proposed to unite, namely, the Punjab, 
Afghania (i.e., the North-West Frontier Province,) Kashmir, 
and Sind. Baluchistan was to be represented by its final 
syllable.^ All these areas were in North-West India, but 
by 1940 when the demand for Pakistan was officially endorsed 
by the Muslim League the predominantly Muslim sections 
of North-Eastern India were also added. 

This Muslim demand was strongly opposed by the Hindus 
but eventually, shortly before independence, it was accepted 
by the British Government. A boundary commission marked 
out the sections both in the North-West and the North-East 
which were to fall to the Muslim state. It was left to the 
Indian States to determine each for itself whether it would 
accede to India or to Pakistan. The date set for the partition 
and the inauguration of the new states was set by the British 
Parliament for August 15, 1947. However, apparently 
because it was impossible for Lord Mountbatten, the last 
viceroy, to be both in Karachi and in New Delhi on the same 
day, he went to Karachi and ‘transferred pow^r’ on August 
14th. This date is accordingly celebrated annually as ‘Pakistan 
Day’. In New Delhi the Constituent Assembly was meeting 
on the night of the 14th and shortly after midnight, that is, 
on the morning of the 15th, its members took a pledge of self- 
dedication to the newly constituted state of India.^ Thus a 
new era, momentous in its consequences for the followers 
of three religions, Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism, was born. 

Even before the date of partition communal disturbances 
in many parts of the Indian peninsula were rapidly increasing 
and reached new peaks of intensity. With the news of the 
award of the boundary commission many Hindus and Sikhs 
began to move out of the territory which was to be awarded 

^ Another explanation derives it from Pdk, pure, and stafty country, 
i.e., the country of the pure. 

* This sequence of events explains why the two countries celebrate 
their independence on different days. 
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to Western Pakistan, and many Muslims left India to find 
refuge in a country where they believed that they might 
find greater safety and a new opportunity for realizing Muslim 
ideals. After August 14th the disturbances and the movement 
of populations increased despite the efforts of Mahatma 
Gandhi and others to restore confidence. In the circumstances 
accompanying this huge mass migration a great many people 
on both sides lost their lives. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately six million Muslims migrated to Pakistan and roughly 
the same number of Sikhs and Hindus entered India, creating 
refugee problems for both countries of very serious propor- 
tions.^ Within four years the transfer of populations between 
India and West Pakistan had virtually come to an end. But 
even as late as 1951 there were still approximately a quarter 
of a million Hindus remaining in Sind. Christian and Parsi 
minorities continued to live in the new state.^ In East 
Pakistan the process of redistribution went on much more 
slowly but has continued for a longer time. 

The new state of Pakistan was faced at its beginning with 
very difficult problems, the maintenance of law and order, 
the relief of refugees and the securing of economic stability. 
It was also hampered by uneasy relations with India, especially 
on two issues, the control of the irrigation waters of the 
Punjab rivers and the relations of the state of Kashmir. 
The first of these has now been solved, but the Kaslunir 
problem still (1962) remains to obstruct cordial relations. 
Perhaps because of these preoccupations constitutional 
development has gone forward more slowly in Pakistan 
than in India. It was not until 1956 that a constitution was 
adopted and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan was inaugurated 
on March 23 of that year. This provided that Pakistan should 
be ‘a democratic state based on Islamic principles of social 
justice* in which ‘Muslims will be enabled to order their lives 
in accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam, 
as set out in the Holy Quran and Sunnah*. This constitution 
also sets forth its intention ‘to safeguard the legitimate interests 

^ For a vivid account of this period see Miss Margaret Bourke- 
White, Halfivay to Freedom^ (New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1949). 

* Rafiq M. Khan and Herbert S. Stark, Young Pakistan: A Citizen- 
\hip Reader (London, Oxford University Press, 1951), p. 26. 
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of minorities’, and provides that ‘every citizen has the right 
to profess, practise and propagate any religion*. Among 
other articles bearing upon religion was the requirement that 
the president of the state should always be a Muslim, and that 
no law was to be enacted which is repugnant to the injunctions 
of Islam4 

Despite tliis beginning of an ordered state life in 1958 
the president, Muhammad Ayub Khan found it necessary 
to abrogate the constitution, and to start constitution making 
again along somewhat different lines. It was maintained that 
the 1956 constitution which was framed on more or less 
Western patterns had malfunctioned in a number of respects 
and had been powerless to suppress corruption. The 
making of the second constitution has now been completed and 
was brought into effect on March 1 , 1962. It provides for 
a more indirect method of elections, but the provisions 
on the religious matters mentioned above are unchanged. 

As has been already stated most Muslims in India were 
unable to migrate to Pakistan. In the early years after 
partition there was considerable nervousness among them 
as to what their future in India was to be. But on the whole 
their fears have not been confirmed by events. Despite an 
occasional outburst of disturbance between the Muslim and 
the Hindu communities, the situation in India has become 
more stable. Most Muslims appear to feel that India can 
well be their permanent home.] 

We turn now from the outward fortunes of the Muslims 
in India and Pakistan to note some of the more inward and 
spiritual influences that were at work during the centuries 
since the first introduction of the Muslim faith to India and 
some of the tendencies which have revealed themselves in 
recent years. 

The followers of Islam in India belong broadly to two main 
groups — those who claim descent from the Muslim immi- 
grants into India from outside its borders and those who 
Delong to communities that have exchanged Hinduism or 
animism for Islam. This distinction, it need hardly be said, 
is not a rigid one. There is a popular saying among Muslims 

^ The Constitution of Pakistan (Government of Pakistan Press, 
1956), pp. 1, 6. 
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to the effect that a Muslim who originally belonged to a Hindu 
weaving caste may progress with growing prosperity, after 
he had entered the Muslim fold, until he is able to claim 
as a Sayyid kinship with the Prophet’s family. It is among 
converts, naturally, that the largest dilution of the pure doc- 
trine of Islam is to be found. We have already noted that 
the converts in Sind follow practices that owe much to their 
Hindu origin. They are said to be ‘pre-eminent for abject 
devotion to Pirs and Sayyads, living or dead’.^ The large 
number of these saints in Muslim India is probably in great 
measure due to Hindu influences. Thus the Panch Pir 
or Five Saints worshipped by Muslims all over India may 
be a Muslim parallel to the Five Pandavas who are equally 
popular among Hindus. In any case the five actually wor- 
shipped ai*e in many instances Hindu godlings. ‘The 
enumeration’, says W. Crooke, ‘varies from district to district 
according to the tastes of the worshippers or the local cults 
which have been absorbed’. ^ One may find a roadside grave 
of a Muslim saint owned, and ministered to, by a Hindu of 
low caste. In Bengal the interchange of worship between 
Hindus and Muslims is very marked, though a reforming 
movement of the Wahhrd:)i type has checked the corruption 
of the faith. After the enactment qf^the Sarda Act, which 
raised the age of marriage, it was revealed how widespread 
anaong them was the Hindu custom of child-marriage. In 
the days of tlie Emperor Jehaugir even suttee was practised 
in some Muslim circles. 

We must not, however, conclude from such facts as these 
that the Muslim faith, in the case of those influenced by 
Hindu contacts or of those converted from Hinduism, is 
necessarily a superficial thing. A generalization must be 
made with much caution, llius the Mappillais or Moplahs 
of Malabar are in large measure made up of descendant^ of 
converts from Hinduism but in the outbreak of 1921 they 
gave grim proof of their fanaticism in the faith they had adopted. 
On the other hand, in Kashmir where the majority of the 
population is Muslim, it would appear that at some periods 

^ Quoted by W. Crooke, article Sind in E.R.E.y Vol. XI, p. 572 
from Aitken, Gazetteer of Sindy p. 85. 

* W. Crooke, article Panchpiriya in E.R,E.y Vol. IX, p. 600. 
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their adherence to the faith has been somewhat half-hearted. 
Sir Walter Lawrence wiote: ‘When I was in Kashmir an 
.\rab preacher visited me. His object was to put life into the 
languid observances of the Moslems of the Valley. I introduced 
him to the leading men of the country, but after a long tour 
through the villages he returned, baffled and dejected. He 
told me that he had found no true believers; in their hearts 
the Kashmiris of the Valley were as Hindu as were the Brah- 
mans of the capital'.^ 

In the days before the partition of India rivalry between 
the religions was accentuated by two opposed yet parallel 
movements, that of tabligh, i.e., propaganda with a view to the 
conversion of Hindus to Islam, and suddhi, literally, purifica- 
tion, which signified a restoration to the Hindu faith of those 
who had been made converts to Islam and had thus lost their 
status in the Hindu caste system, ddiese movements were 
obviously based in part upon political motivations. With 
the fixing of the territorial limits of India and Pakistan the 
reasons underlying these movements have in part disappeared, 
but these movements and the conflicts following partition 
have sadly disturbed ordinary village life. Whereas it was 
once the case that those belonging to the two faiths who shared 
the life of the village together were often drawn together 
into accord and into kindly relationships, the increasing politi- 
cal tensions drew the communities apart and accentuated 
their differences. Thus among the Muslim Malkanas of 
Uttara Pradesh who claim to have brought about a conflation 
of the two rival religions so that tlicy are said to worship 
both in temples and in mosques, the Arya Samaj endeavoured 
to prevent Hindus from thus falling away to the Muslim camp. 
How far these were genuinely religious movements and how 
far they were dictated by the desire to increase the numbers 
in the rival communities for political ends it is difficult to 
judge, nor can it now be ascertained to what extent success 
was attained by one religion or the other. There are some 
facts, certainly, that in any competition between the two 

^ Sir Walter Lawrence, The India We Served (tyondon, Casesll 
and Co., 1938), pp. 142-3. This report quoted by Macnicol should 
not, of course, be taken as evidence concerning the temper of Muslim 
opinion there in the greatly changed circumstances of the present. 
M.H.H. 
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faiths, are in favour of the Muslims. One such, for example, 
is their comparative freedom from the caste exclusiveness of 
the Hindus. ‘It is the absence of class prejudice’, wrote 
Sir T. W. Arnold, ‘which constitutes the real strength of 
Islam in India, and enables it to win so many converts from 
Hinduism’.^ 

On the other hand, if we are to estimate aright the strength, 
at this lower level of the population, of the rival systems, we 
must take into account the deep roots of Hinduism and the 
superficial nature of a change from the worship of a Hindu 
idol to that of a Muslim saint. Inhere is probably much to 
be said in many instances for the view of Sir Walter Lawrence 
when he wrote, ‘I cannot express an opinion as to the prospects 
of the tabligh movement, but I know intimately two large 
communities converted from Hinduism to Islam, and I am 
certain that most of these could be whistled back to the fold’. ^ 

But while at these lower levels Muslim belief and practice 
have undoubtedly been seriously corrupted by the animism 
and Hinduism upon which they have been super-imposed, 
it is true, on the other hand, that at the higher levels of religi- 
ous reflection a reciprocal influence has been exercised 
by the two religions upon each other. The most striking 
instances of this influence brought to bear by Islamic mono- 
theism upon the thought and belief of Hinduism can be found 
in Kabir and Nanak. Both of these religious leaders believed 
that they had discovered a higher way which included and 
transcended the rival doctrines. Kabir (1440-1518) bears 
a name which indicates a Muslim origin, but he may have 
been a Hindu orphan child brought up by a Muslim. Accord- 
ing to a legend he was accused before the Muslim ruler of 
his time, Sikander Lodi, of being no true Muslim, but ‘hateful 
alike to Hindus and Muhammadans’. He replied: ‘Hear, 
O Sikander; I am a fir (saint) of both religions’.^ So Nanak 
also is said to have adopted as his slogan, ‘I am neither Hindu 

1 Sir T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, (London, Westminster 
Press, 1896), p. 291. 

2 The India We Served, p. 293. It should be added that whatever 
may have been true a generation ago, the events of partition and its 
sequels have greatly hardened the community consciousness of 
Hindus and Muslims alike. M.H.H. 

« Quoted by F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers, pp. 21, 22. 
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nor Muhammadan but a worshipper of the Formless One\^ 
Dr Farquhar is convinced that both of these teachers, whose 
influence has been widespread throughout North India, 
were influenced by ‘the mystic Islam of the Sufis’^. Kabir 
much more than Nanak, though he calls the god of his 
worship Rama, bears the impress of Muslim monotheism. 
He rejects all incarnations and, while he follows bhakti in 
affirming the necessity of a guru, he does not elevate the 
human teacher, as Hinduism often does, to the rank of divinity. 
On the other hand by his acceptance of the doctrines of karma 
and transmi^ation he really aligns himself with Hinduism. 
Nabha Das in his Bhakta Mala, which is dated about 1600, f 
tells us that Kabir ‘imparted religious instruction to Hindus 
and Muhammadans alike*. ‘He had no preference’, he goes 
on, ‘for either religion, but gave teaching that was appreciated 
by the followers of both. He spoke out his mind 
fearlessly, and never made it his object merely to please his 
hearers’ 

Of Nanak’s debt to Islam more is said elsewhere.^ He 
was undoubtedly much influenced by Kabir and the 
movement for the quickening and purifying of Hinduism 
to which Kabir belonged, but Kabir set himself free far 
more completely than Nanak from Hindu polytheism. 
Through these two personalities, and especially through 
Kabir, a salutary infusion of Muslim teaching was conveyed 
to many within Hinduism. Dr Farquhar gives a list of 
the chief sects that sprang from the influence 
that Kabir exercised by his life and by the songs that 
made his teaching widely known throughout the North. 
The record of their historical development is, how- 
ever, significant. All of these sects, Dr Farquhar says, were 
at first monotheistic and non-idolatrous in their worship, 
recognized no caste distinctions and admitted both Hindus 
and Muslims. The drift toward Hinduism, however, 
soon set in, incarnations were recognized and the worship 

' M. A. MacAulifFe, The Sikh Religion (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1909), Vol. I, p. 37. 

* Outline of the Religious Literature of India, p. 331. 

® Quoted by F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers, p. 49. 

^ See c. xiii. 
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of the guru, and presently idolatry was re-established.^ 
Thus here, also, in spite of the theistic and ethical character 
of the impulse that Kabir had given, and in spite of the influence 
that a religion of the elevation and the prestige of Islam 
might be expected to exercise, the stubborn strength of 
Hinduism, allied with certain deep-seated instincts of ordinary 
human nature, ultimately — when that ordinary human nature 
was left unsupported— re-established its sway. 

It is highly probable that Kabir and Nanak were in contact 
with Sufi teaching. There is very much in the doctrines 
of these mystics that would find an echo in the hearts of 
* Hindu ascetics and lead them to compare their kindred institu- 
tions. Inevitably Sufism with its somewhat precarious 
combination of a monistic philosophy with a longing for 
fellowship with God would commend itself at once to those 
who by means of bhakti were seeking to establish a similar 
alliance w'ith Vedantic Hinduism. The bias of the Hindu 
bhakta was usually, as w^e have seen, too far towards a monism 
that seemed to strangle all hope of real communion; the 
predominant partner in the alliance in this case was the Advaita. 
Sufism, on die other hand, issuing as it did from a powerfully 
established faith in one personal God, could bring to the 
devout heart of Kabir an assurance that delivered him from 
the perils of Hindu monism. Sufism, indeed, ‘extols the 
love of Allah, a love emotional and tender’ ; at the same time 
many of the Sufis, as w^c have seen, hold the doctrine oifana, 
the extinction of personality in Allah, combining it somehow 
with ‘continuance of the personality in or with Allah.’ This 
doctrine of absorption Professor R. A. Nicholson and others 
attribute in part at least — to Hindu influences.^ Professor 
Nicholson traces the source from which, in the case of Bayazid 

-a teacher of this type of Sufism who exercised a widely 
extending influence in Persia in the ninth century — fana 
^vas acquired, m ..Abu Ah of Sind who was acquainted 
^\fith Indian. Yoga. ‘He knew the Indian practice of “watching 
the breaths and described it as the Gnostic’s worship of God’.® 
His pantheism even carries him to such an extreme of identi- 

^ Outline of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 334, 335. 

. A; Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam (London, G. Bell and Sons, 

1 904), p. 17, quoted by M. T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan, p. 1 56. 

3 R. A. Nicholson, article Sufis in E,R.E., Vol. XII, p. 12. 
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fication that he cries to God ‘O Thou I!' Certainly, whether 
this debt is proved at an earlier period or not, there is such 
an interchange of ideas in modern times between this pantheistic 
Islam and Vedanta teaching, especially when Theosophy is 
available to mediate between them. 

While the influence of the Vedanta is probably a factor 
encouraging the growth within Islam of such sects as adopt 
what may be called Sufi beliefs and practices, at the same time 
it must be recognized that there are elements within the ortho- 
dox theology which promote Sufi modes of thinking, even 
if only by way of reaction against extremism. The exaltation 
and remoteness of Allah with the corollary of the impotence 
of the human will is not far removed in its implications from 
Such a view as that of the Hindu Advaita with its affirmation 
that the phenomenal world is illusion. Whether the sole 
reality is called Allah or Brahma the consequences that follow 
are closely similar and the extremes of transcendence and 
immanence are able, if produced far enough, to meet. At 
the same time the removal of Allah to such remoteness is 
bound to accentuate in the case of some a sense of their need 
of the divine fellowship. What the official system refused 
to recognize had to find, by such a discipline as that of the 
Sufis, a means of satisfaction. Thus Islam was compelled 
to open its doors to a mystical pantheism, and to speak of 
matters so alien to its spirit as absorption in Allah and the 
divine love. The conflict that appears here within Islam 
between apparently irreconcilable aims we have found already 
to have arisen among the Hindu adherents of bhakti, and the 
cause that has produced the conflicts is closely similar in both 
cases. ‘While reason’, writes R. A. Nicholson, expounding 
the Sufi 'doctrine, ‘is dualistic, love unifies by transcending 
thought’.^ The same authority on Sufism comments thus 
on the apparent contradiction in which the Sufi, like the 
Hindu bhakta, sometimes finds himself involved: ‘While 
’ Sufis who are pantheists often use language implying belief 
in a personal God, such belief is by no means inconsistent 
with the full theory of fana, or at least may be sincerely com- 
bined with it.’2 

How far these pantheistic doctrines have permeated the 
Islam of India and contributed to give it a character of its 
1 Ihid., p. 16. » Ibid., p. 14. 
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own cannot be estimated with any precison. No doubt 
Sufi mysticisin has helped to create among the more thoughtful 
Muslims a spirit of tolerance which is not found to the same 
extent elsewhere. Sufism tends to the view, which pantheism 
finds it easy to maintain, and which is widespread among cer- 
tain classes in India at the present time, that all religions are 
equally true. The syncretistic Bahai movement^ leads to a 
similar hospitality of opinion but it does not appear to have 
had much influence in India. 

A much more important modern movement, which must 
be reckoned with in any account of Indian Islam, is that which 
is represented by the Ahmadiyas. This sect had its origin, 
and until partition one of its main centres, at Qadian 
in the Punjab, where its founder, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 
was born in 1839. The founder claimed to be the Mahdi- 
Messiah who came to the world in the spirit of Jesus. Jesus, 
it is affirmed, died and was buried in Kashmir where his 
grave is shown. This Mahdi, further, leads no jihad such 
as orthodox Islam recognizes, but carries on a spiritual 
warfare. The sect divided in 1914 into two sections, recog- 
nized as the Qadian party and the Lahore party. The 
Ahmadiyas have been a fairly numerous group in the Punjab 
and now in Western Pakistan, but accurate figures about 
their constituency are not easy to obtain, and they themselves 
believe that a large proportion of their followers are to be 
found outside of India.^ 

^ The Bahai movement originated in Iran in Shi‘a Islam in 
the life and teaching of Mirza Ali Muhammad of Shiraz, who was 
known as ‘the Bab’ (Gate), who began his activity in . 1844 but was 
executed in 1850. His movement has bad a stormy history in Iran, 
but has spread in Near-Eastern countries, in Europe and in the United 
States. A fairly detailed account (up to 1909) is given by E. G. 
Browne in his article, Bab, Bdbis, in E.R.E., Vol. II, pp. 299-308. 
M.H.H. 

* A detailed account of the earlier development of the Ahmadiya 
movement is to be found in H. A, Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement 
(Calcutta, The Association Press, 1918). A briefer summary, but 
bringing the narrative down to 1959, is given in M. T. Titus’s Islam 
in India and Pakistan, pp. 256-269. A detailed report on the situation 
of the Ahmadiyas since partition is given in an article by Professor 
S. E. Brush of Forman Christian College, Lahore, entitled Ahmadiyvat 
in Pakistan in the Muslim World, Vol. XLV, pp. 145-171 (Apnl, 
1955). M.H.H. 
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The chief characteristic of this movement is the energy 
of its propaganda, not only in India but in many other coun- 
tries as well. Its efforts are directed mainly against Christ- 
ianity, but in earlier years. especially against the Arya Samaj, 
It has also attacked modernism within Islam, while increasingly 
in recent years it has had to defend itself against attacks by 
Muslim orthodoxy. The sect aims at working ‘not only for 
the reform of Islam, but for the regeneration of the Hindus, 
the Muhammadans and the Christians'. The attitude of 
orthodox Islam towards the Ahmadiya has through the years 
been distinctly suspicious and even hostile. When in 1924 
four of the missionaries of this sect were executed for heresy 
in Afghanistan orthodox leaders in India telegraphed to the 
Amir approving of his action. [Again, after the formation 
of Pakistan a member of the Qadiani community. Sir Chaudhry 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, a man of outstanding ability, 
was appointed to the Pakistan Cabinet as Foreign Minister.^ 
This action aroused the orthodox community and they sent a 
deputation to the Prime Minister, demanding that the Govern- 
ment should declare the Ahmadiyas to be a non-Islamic 
minority and that Zafrullah Khan and other highly placed 
members of this group should be dismissed from their offices. 
This demand was not granted, and this refusal was followed 
by serious rioting.^] 

The significance of the appearance of this sect is similar 
to that of the Ramakrishna Mission within Hinduism. Both 
are concerned to rehabilitate the religion they represent 
before the world, in opposition at once to the rigidity of the 
orthodox and the disintegrating influences of modern unbelief. 
Both seek to accomplish this by a bold policy which carries 
the war into the enemy's camp. Just as the Ramakrishna 
Mission has invaded America in force, so the Ahmadiyas 
have an extensive foreign mission enterprise. T'heir mission- 
ary centres range from North America, Europe, the Middle 
East, to Africa, Indonesia and Japan, fin addition to their 
numerous publications they carry on in India educational 
work both for the general education of their community and 
for the training of their missionaries. 

* He has been Pakistan's representative in the United Nations and 
in 1962 was elected President of its Assembly. 

* See S. E. Brush's article in the Muslim World already referred to. 
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The coming of partition created a difficult problem for the 
Qadiani community. The line of division between India and 
Pakistan placed Qadian, which had been the headquarters of the 
more conservative group, just over the border in the Indian 
union. Since they were obviously allied with the Muslim faith, 
in the period of confusion which followed partition they were 
in grave danger if they remained in Indian territory of being 
wiped out by the Hindus and the Sikhs. On the other hand 
they did not wish to go to Lahore, since this was already the 
headquarters of the other section of the movement, and where 
in any case they would be none too welcome. The leader 
of the Qadianis at this juncture professed that a special reve- 
lation had been given him that they should resettle themselves 
in a place called Rabwah near the Chenab river and the India- 
Pakistan boundary. The place was a desolate one, but 
it has been transformed into a flourishing settlement which 
in 1956 was said to have about four thousand inhabitants, 
"fhere the central institutions of the group have found per- 
manent homes. Their college, which had been in Qadian, 
is now functioning in Rabwah after a period of some years 
when it was domiciled temporarily in the buildings of the 
D.A.V. College in Lahore.^] 

The most significant enterprise, however, for the advance- 
ment of education among Muslims in India is that which 
derives its original impulse from Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and which centres in the Muslim University at Aligarh. 
The object which Sir Syed Ahmad had before him in his 
educational efforts, which resulted in the opening of the Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh in 1875, was to promote social 
and religious reform. He was accused of introducing a 
spirit of rationalism hostile to Islam and was bitterly assailed. 
But the institution has prospered, becoming the Aligarh 
Muslim University in 1922. Among its graduates are many 
who have great influence in the world of Islam, both in India 


^ S. E. Brush in the article already referred to. It is an irony 
of history that the D.A.V. Collesje, which was an organ of the Arya 
Samaj, should have been even temporarily appropriated by a group so 
bitterly opposed to its purposes. The College is now under an 
independent board of trustees. 
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and Pakistan, including the present President of the latter 
state.^ 

The story of Islam in India is the story of an austere and 
rigid faith, exposed constantly to the subtle infection of 
Hinduism which surrounds it on every side. Its defences 
are not always strong enough against these invasive influences, 
and when now to them is added the destructive force of 
Western science and Western culture Islam has been threaten- 
ed with a radical transformation. What springs of spiritual 
life are flooding within the religion we must now consider, 
and how it is adjusting itself to these new conditions which 
arc affecting it so profoundly. 


Chapter VI 

ITS RELIGIOUS VALUE 

The Muslim religion has always possessed within itself 
certain great and permanently precious elements. Its creed, so 
simple and so concrete, was admirably adapted to the intelli- 
gence of the primitive tribesman, and all the more so because 
it could easily become his battle-cry. Muhammad was 
splendidly equipped for a great but limited achievement, 
binding together by his faith and his inspiration into one 
brotherhood the scattered clans and giving them an aim that 
appealed all the more to them because it was narrow in its 
scope and such that they could lay hold of it and be laid hold 
of by it. Of the Prophet’s faith we may say, as has been 
said of another Semitic leader- and judge, that it 

‘Filled him with valour, slung him with a sword, 

Bade him go on until the tribes around him 
Mingled his name with naming of the Lord.’ 

^ A few sentences in Macnicol’s text dealing with Aligarh are 
here omitted as beinor no longer apropos. Farther observations on 
Aligarh and other Muslim institutions in India and Pakistan will 
be found in the following chapter, pp. 163-7. M.H.H. 

* The reference is to Gideon. The quotation is from F. W. H. 
Myer*s Saint Paul. 
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It filled his followers also with the same valour and sent them 
forth to conquer in a name and for an end that lifted them 
above what was selfish and tribal. As with Israel in the 
days of the great prophets, so with these Arabs, faith in a 
single, overruling will gave them a confidence in themselves 
and in their cause, and, indeed, a scorn of the idol-worshippers, 
that helped to put iron into their blood and fitted them 
both to conquer and to command. The founder of the 
Mogul Empire in India, Babar, himself a worthy representa- 
tive of much of the best in Islam, has described in his Memoirs 
the spirit in which he led his army through the Northern 
mountains for the invasion of India. What he says applies 
equally to many another Muslim chief who went forth to 
conquer. ‘I placed my foot’, he writes, ‘in the stirrup of 
resolution and my hands on the reins of confidence in God, 
and I marched against the possessors of the throne of Delhi 
and the dominions of Hindustan.’^ 

It is a spirit and temper that makes strong, and often 
chivalrous, leaders, but hardly one that arms men against the 
subtler temptations that life brings. The qualities of sim- 
plicity and austerity are natural accompaniments of such a 
religion, but when these are replaced by luxury and ease, 
decadence and corruption soon manifest themselves. The 
chivalrous Babar gives place to the voluptuous Shah Jehan. 
We can see still the nobility and majesty of the Muslim faith 
in the Jami Masjid in Delhi and the Pearl Mosque in Agra. 
Especially, when one passes into those places of worship 
from a Hindu temple, one is conscious how greatly it may 
exalt one’s soul to bow before so high and so austere a God 
as Allah. To the Christian Puritanism and Calvinism have 
their place of honour in religion as — like tragedy — means 
by which the soul is cleansed and exalted; and one is aware 
of the same cathartic influences when one stands in one of 
the great mosques. So also we may well be moved as we 
listen to the voice of the muezzin calling the worshippers 
to prayer and reminding them that God is and that He is great. 

^ Sir Lucas King (ed.) Memoirs of Zahir-ed^din Muhammad 
Babur (London, Humphrey Milford, 1921), Vol. 2, p. 174. But 
the quotation refers not to his first invasion of India, but to his pre- 
parations for the decisive battle of Panipat. M.H.H. 
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These are the qualities in Islam that throughout all its history 
have given it strength and give it strength still. These 
springs are still flowing within the religion, creating in not a 
few of its children manliness and courage and dignity. Another 
central quality — that, indeed, which the name Islam itself 
suggests and signifies — ^is also, like those already named, 
an element in it both of strength and weakness. That quality 
is submission to the will of Allah. The history both of 
Islam and of Christianity demonstrates that such an impulse — 
the impulse of 'abandonment’ to God — -may create strength 
for action quite as often as passivity in endurance. The fatal- 
ism that so often accompanies it is not approved as a general 
law of conduct by orthodox Muslim theology but 'is limited 
to the outstanding accidents of human life and especially 
to death’.^ Baron Carra de Vaux quotes ‘a wise saying* 
of Klhalif Omar, 'which well represents the point of view of 
sound theology*. 'He who is in the fire should resign him- 
self to the will of God; but he who is not yet in the fire need 
not throw himself into it*.^ It is not difficult to see how such 
a doctrine might make a strong nature stronger while it might 
well eliminate initiative in the case of those of a more ordinary 
sort. Sir Muhammad Iqbal cites some instances of the 
'strong personalities’ that have been capable of rising to this 
experience and quotes some of the phrases in which it found 
expression. 'I am the creative truth* (Hullaj); 'I am destiny’ 
(Muawiya); 'I am the speaking Quran* (Ali); ‘Glory be to 
me’ (Ba Yazid)’.* In these utterances we see once more 
how a doctrine of transcendence may pass over into pantheism 
and how the fatalism of Islam may utter itself with the same 
voice as Vedantic monism. It is evident that we have here a 
powerful dynamic, but its moral quality must be determined 
by other factors. Sir Muhammad Iqbal is evidently conscious 
of this limitation when he adduces as an example of this 
'higher fatalism’, as he calls it, a saying of Napoleon, 'I am 
a thing, not a person’. This is a fatalism that, as the same 

1 Baron Carra de Vaux, article, Fate, (Muslim), in E.R.E. Vol. V, 
p. 794. 

* Ibid., p. 796. 

* Sir Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought 
in Islam (London, Oxford University Press, 1934), p. 104. 
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able exponent of modern Islam claims, ‘can make a man calmly 
offer his prayers when bullets are showering around him’, 
but that, as he also frankly admits, ‘has prevailed in the world 
of Islam for many centuries* in ‘a most degrading type*. 
He describes this type of fatalism as due in part to ‘the gradually 
diminishing force of the life impulse which Islam originally 
imparted to its followers’.^ 

Otliers would make it rather a main reason why that life 
impulse has so greatly diminished. It may be that ‘Eastern 
peoples have a psychological tendency to fatalism’, as Baron 
Carra de Vaux thinks it certainiy is the case that in India 
in both Hinduism and Islam a doctrine of fate lies heavy 
upon the lives of the common people and drains away their 
vital energy. We have seem how in modern times Hindus 
have been striving to correct this tendency. Muslims are 
equally aware of the need to set their religion also free from 
this hindrance to progress and achievement. The sense of 
the futility of effort and the vanity of all human purposes 
that hangs like a pall over most of the life of India is thus the 
creation alike of the Hindu and of the Muslim religious tradi- 
tions.^ 

All of those d(^minating conceptions that we have noted 
as fundamental to Islam combine to give to the faith its 
dignity and authority. It has achiexed great things in its 
past histor\^ and, if it has fallen for a period on less fortunate 
days, that should not lead us to ignore the splendour of its 
past, nor the great incentive towards progress which has come 
through the creation of the independent state of Pakistan.* 
But the realization of Pakistan has not meant the end of all 
problems. The very threatening economic and political 
conditions met with during the first days after partition have 

^ Ibid.^ p. 104. 

* E.R.E, Vol. V, p. 794. 

® Exception may be taken and not altogether unfairly to the rather 
strong statements of the text. There has been a distinct change of 
outlook in recent years. Many would attribute the earlier lethargy 
of Indian life to political and economic factors. On the other hand, 
in Islam the teaching of Iqbal has proved a valuable and influential 
corrective. M.H.H. 

* Here a feve sentences in Macnicoks text have been altered in 
view of changed conditions. M.H.H. 
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now to a considerable extent been dealt with. The problem 
of devising a satisfactory constitution has required a long 
discussion and experiment, and the related issue of whether 
Pakistan is to be primarily a Muslim religious state after the 
pattern of traditional Islamic governments, or a secular 
democracy like its neighbour, India, has stood in the background 
of these discussions. More purely religious issues remain, 
and these affect not only the Muslims of Pakistan but no 
less the Muslims who decided to continue their homes in 
India. Among these one which continues important is how 
Islam is to adjust itself to the conditions of modern thought 
and life. 

There is much in this religion which calls forth our admiration . 
Its mosques, so religiously austere in its worship, its Kalimah.^ 
hearing its simple and stately testimony, call men away from 
idols to a loftier faith. The great commonplaces of human 
life — its brevity and at the same time the belief in a life beyond 
— are written deep upon its story and remain as of the essence 
of its message still. What Akbar carved over the great gate 
of the mosque of his capital at Fatehpur Sikri is typical of 
much that Islam has taught through all its varied historv'. 
‘So said Jesus,’ the inscription runs, ‘on whom be peace! 
“The world is a bridge; pass over it, but build no house there. 
He who hopeth for an hour may hope for eternity. The 
world is but an hour; spend it in devotion; the rest is unseen 
. . . Thy best traffic is selling this world for the next” This 
sense of the vanity of things is a natural inference from the 
teaching of the inexorable divine decrees and of the duty of 
submission which we have seen to be so central to Islam. 
I'his, too, approaches the Hindu doctrine of illusion, but wdth 
a difference, though the difference may seem small. ‘The 
world is but an hour; spend it in devotion’ is an injunction 
that still bids men worship. But the Vedantic ‘That thou 
art’ sets the enlightened free from all such occupations, as 
it sets them free from the hopes upon wffiich they are built. 

Another principle of Islam of a different kind is a source 
of justifiable pride to its followers. This is the sense of 

^ The Muslim creed. 

^ Quoted in W. Crooke, article Fatehpur ~ Sikri, in E.R.E., Vok 
V, p. 796 . 
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brotherhood which binds together into one all its members. 
Even in India, where in face of the Hindu system of caste the 
Muslim has sometimes, Sir Muhammad Iqbal says, ‘out- 
Hindued the Hindu himself’,' on the whole, Islamic fraternity 
is a real achievement. ‘In the mosque,’ says Dr Titus, 
‘this ideal is triumphant; the beggar, the sweeper and the 
prince worship side by side’.^ There is, indeed, division 
and strife enough among Muslims, as their leaders are ready 
to admit At the same time the fraternity of Islam is a reality 
which overrides class distinctions and racial enmities. 

Those doctrines of Islam which we have surveyed make up 
what we may call an elemental religion. But such simple 
and lofty conceptions do not comprise the whole of the Muslim 
faith. Its most earnest and enlightened adherents see Islam 
in India ‘lost in ritual and ceremonials, fitful superstition and 
fanatical passion’.'* Fears for the political situation of 
Muslims in the Indian peninsula have been in some measure 
allayed by the establishment of Pakistan. But those whose 
interest lies in the spiritual vitality of the religion still 
feel some apprehension not only for those who remain within 
the Indian union, where they form a somewhat smaller section 
of the population than before, and where the possibility of 
communal trouble has not completely disappeared, but also 
for those in Pakistan itself. The springs of religious life 
seem often to be choked by formalism and insincerity both 
in the case of the peasants of the villages and the educated 
people of the cities. The conditions of the present time are 
influencing both these classes, weakening their allegiance 
to their inherited faith. 

In the case of the village Muslims their circumstances 
as a minority in the midst of a multitude of Hindus have always 
tended to lower the vitality and conviction of their religion. 
This, as we have seen, is especially so with those who have 
passed over from Hinduism — many of them outcastes — ^by 


^ Quoted by M. T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan, p. 178, 
from an article by Sir Muhammad Iqbal in the Hindustan Review. 
2 Islam in India and Pakistan, p. 178. 

® See S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays, Indian and Islamic (London, 
Probsthain & Co., 1912), p. 273. 

* Ihid., p. 273. 
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mass conversion. There are large numbers who have never 
been more than half Muslim and whom Hindu propagandists 
have at different times sought to win back to the Hindu fold. 
Along with this economic causes have operated to weaken 
the faithfulness of many to the precepts of the faith. As a 
result Muslims are frequently to be found following the pro- 
fession of usurer in defiance of the injunctions of the Qur’an. 
A serious reason for the dislike of the Muslim in some parts of 
India has been his position as a collector of debts. Until the 
fratricidal troubles of 1947 the religion of the village Muslim 
had often been tolerant, whatever the motive-cause of his 
tolerance. But even long before that date Mr M. L. Darling 
reported in the Punjab: ‘Big Maulvies come from Lahore 
bidding Muslims not take food or drink from Hindus, and 
Hindus do the same’.^ The hostility which was thus planted 
in the popular mind during this period bore bitter fruit and 
not in the Punjab alone in the years just preceding and following 
Partition. The blame for this was by no means on the Muslim 
side alone. Where a religion is mainly made up of formalism 
and superstition it is easily perverted into fanaticism. The 
fear of bhutas^ on the one hand and the fear of jinn^ on the other 
do not create in Hindu and Muslim a spirit that tolerates and 
understands, and mischief-makers have too often had their 
opportunity. Mr Darling, who wrote with an intimate know- 
ledge of the Punjab, painted the village situation as it was in 
his time in sombre colours. ‘Hireling shepherds there are’, 
he wrote, ‘who in the name of religion and in the guise of 
education would set one community against another and put 
a stop to kindly offices and courtesies that for many years 
have bound Hindu and Muslim together in their common 
village life. But of real shepherds, men fired to guide and 
protect, there are few. The isolation of the village world is 
fast disappearing; the explosive modern world is at its gates*.* 

It is evident that in the situation described by Mr Darling, 
we have on the one hand the political forces which led 

1 M. L. Darlint?, Rusticus Loquitur (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1930), p. 284. 

• Evil spirits, according to Hindu belief. 

• Non-human spirits in Muslim faith. 

• Ibid, p. 339. 
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to the withdrawal of Islam from the total life of the Indian 
people and the formation of the new Muslim nation of 
Pakistan. But on the other hand there was also the dis* 
turbing influence of the ‘explosive modern world\ Even 
before the day of the political maulvie there were in the 
Punjab and elsewhere those who sought, from worthier motives- 
than moved him, to rekindle in these half-Hinduized Muslims 
the pure light of Islam. The Wahhabi movement in Eastern 
Bengal, of which mention has already been made, is no longer 
in evidence there, but it has found successors who seek similar 
ends though with a more tempered zeal. Such are the Ahl-u 
Hadithy ‘the people of tradition’.^ They seek to recall those 
who have gone astray from the true doctrine to the original 
simplicity and sincerity of the faith. It is, we cannot doubt,, 
the influence of a succession of what may be called ‘revival 
movements* that has brought it about that in Eastern Bengal,^ 
where the great majority of Muslims were originally converts 
from among the humbler classes of Hindus, the faith is pro- 
fessed and followed with much more earnestness than among 
similar classes elsewhere. ‘Their religion*, wrote a census 
officer, ‘is a very real thing to the cultivating Muhammadan 
classes, especially in Eastern Bengal. Prayers are most punc- 
tiliously said by all of them at the appointed time*. In some 
of the more densely populated areas ‘the “tin mosque** is to be 
met with almost every mile*. ‘It is everyone*s ambition as 
he gets older to see Mecca before he dies*. Not only is Islam 
zealously practised, but it is a faith that — ^unlike those of 
similar classes elsewhere — ‘has been to some extent purified 
of taints of Hinduism*.® 

These are indications of how Islam has affected the lives 
and thoughts of the village people. Among them it is an 
Islam largely corrupted from the dignified simplicity of its 
origin, but still able to lay a strong grasp upon the lives of 
its adherents. Other corrupting influences besides Hinduism 
have invaded, as we have seen, even these rural scenes and 
have tended to dethrone the old authorities. Another census 

^ On this movement see in greater detail in M. T. Titus, Islam 
in India and Pakistan, pp. 195 ff, 

* Now included in East Pakistan. 

• Census of India, 1921, Bengal, Vol. I, p. 159. 
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oiBcer quoted as significant the statement of one of his cor- 
respondents testifying to the increasing secularization of 
Muslim life. ‘With the spread of political knowledge almost 
all new or old religious movements have been shut out\^ The 
events of 1947 showed all too tragically that political passions 
under the guise of religion could be aroused even among 
the multitudes that had long seemed so apathetic and resigned. 

When we turn to the educated classes we find even more 
evidence of ferment than among the slow-moving village 
people. ‘The explosive modern w’^orld* is in the micSt 
of them, creating through a complex of influences disturbance 
both in their outward and their inward life. And we may be 
sure, as Principal Zakir Hussain said, ‘the painful spiritual 
struggle which is going on in the educated Indian’s breast 
will not leave the peasant’s hut unaffected’,^ words which 
have in many ways proved true in the years since this statement 
was made. 

The struggle may be said to come first to view' in the efforts 
for educational and religious reform of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 
This notable personality, who was the pioneer in the reform 
of Indian Islam, is associated mainly with the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, now the Aligarh 
Muslim University, which, as we have seen, w'as opened at 
Aligarh in 1875. It was his deliberate purpose and endeavour 
to bring the forces of Western science and of rationalism to 
bear upon the Muslim community. He was convinced that 
unless they were able to ally themselves with the new culture 
of the West and were willing to carry through radical reform 
of their customs and ideas they were doomed. He had, 
in consequence, to face relentless opposition. ‘He was 
excommunicated, slandered and persecuted. He was called 
atheist, renegade, antichrist. Men threatened to kill him’.* 
Even so it is said that he was never able to proclaim openly 
his views on religion, so fierce was the antagonism that his 
efforts for reform aroused. 

The character of the movement that Sir Syed inaugurated 
is suggested by two of the names by which it has been called. 

^ Census of India^ 1931, Bihar and Orissa, Vol. I, p. 247. 

* The Student World, Vol. XXII, p. 250. 

• J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India, p. 93. 
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Those who belong to it have sometimes been described by their 
co-religionists as Neo-Mutazilites and sometimes as ‘Necharis*. 
The latter name is a popular corruption of the more dignified 
name ‘Naturis* and is derived from the fact that, they are 
viewed as advocates of ‘Natural Religion’. One of Sir 
Syed’s phrases, we are told, was ‘Reason alone is a sufficient 
guide’ ; and he is said to have ‘quoted with approval the remark 
of a French writer that Islam, which lays no claim to miraculous 
powers on the part of its Founder, is the truly rationalistic 
religion’.^ The other name relates this movement of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries to a movement within 
Islam in the eighth century, A reform that was based mainly 
on reason and on natural religion would seem to be cutting 
itself loose from its heritage and its history, but as Neo- 
Mutazilites Sir Syed Ahmad and his followers can claim, as 
they do, that they are seeking to recover the true Islam 
and to purge the religion from the corruptions of the 
centuries. 

The early Mutazilites rebelled against the bondage that a 
frigid predestinarianism and the claim of authority to control 
reason had imposed upon the followers of Islam. ‘Rational- 
ists and Utilitarians’, as Mr Ameer Ali, a Neo-Mutazilite of a 
somewhat later day, describes his forerunners of the eighth 
century, ‘they based the foundations of the moral law on the 
concordance of reason with positive revelation. They walked 
in the footsteps of the Master and his immediate descendants. 
They upheld the doctrine of Evolution in regarding every 
law that regulates the mutual relations of man to man as the 
result and outcome of a process of continuous development’.* 
That account of some of the views held by these early re- 
formers may be taken as indicating the attitude of their succes- 
sors in modern times. Of these the author of The Spirit of 
Islam, Mr Ameer Ali, is one of the most notable. He claims 
that ‘with the exception of the unity of God there was no 
dogma upon which insistence was placed’ (in the original 
Islam) ‘in any such form as to compel reason to hold back its 
acceptance’. On questions such as that of a future existence 

» Ibid. p. 97. 

* Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam (New York, Geoxve H. 
Dorsn, 1923), p. 421. 
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and moral responsibility ‘the words of the Teacher allow the 
greatest latitude of judgment’.^ 

These quotations give some indication of the spirit that 
inspired the leading figures of this modern movement who 
are fully aware of the inadequacy of the traditional religion 
and the urgent necessity that it be given a new liberty and 
quickened with a new life. ‘Modern Islam’, wrote another 
of this group of reformers, Mr S. Khuda Bukhsh, ‘with 
its hierarchy of priesthood, gross fanaticism, appalling igno- 
rance and superstitious practices, is indeed a discredit to the 
Islam of Mohammad. Instead of unity we have Islam torn 
into factions; instead of culture we have indifference to 
learning; instead of liberal-minded toleration we have gross 
bigotry’.^ ‘The ancient tyranny of custom and routine’, 
the same writer vehemently affirms, ‘must give way to the 
new order of things’. If not, then he demands that ‘a kindly 
comet should sweep the whole affair into nothingness’.^ 

This new rationalism betrays no desire to cut loose from 
the Muslim faith with its great record through the centuries 
since the days of its founder. The early Mutazilites ‘gave 
an impetus to the development of national and intellectual 
life among the Saracens such as had never been witnessed 
before’,* and their successors looked confidently for a similar 
intellectual efflorescence. They realized, as the Hindu 
reformers realized, that one hindrance in the way of a renais- 
sance of the Muslim spirit is the lethargy that a belief in Fate 
creates. Another that has the same consequence is the for- 
malism and insincerity which they denounce as characterizing 
so much of their religion. ‘Sin as much as you may’, said 
Mr Khuda Bukhsh, describing this aspect of their decadence, 
a visit to the Karbalah,^ or blessings from a mujtahid would 
whitewash and assure a secure passage to Paradise’.® ‘The 
responsibility for the present decadence of the Moslem nations’, 


" Ibid. p. 423. 

* S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays, Indian and Islamic, p. 24. 

» Ibid. p. 252. ’ * 

* Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam, p. 415. 

* ® very holy place (in Iran) and a centre of pilgrimage for 
Shi ahs. The mujtahids are the authorities on Muslim religion and 
learning. 

* S. Khuda Bukhsh, Essays, Indian and Islamic, p. 264. 
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Mr Syed Ameer Ali declared, ‘must be shared by the forma- 
lism of the Asha’ri and the quietism of the Sufi. Mystical 
teachings like the following: 

“The man who looks on a beggar’s bowl as a kingly crown 
And the present world as a fleeting bubble 
He alone traverseth the ocean of Truth 
Who looks upon life as a fairy tale ...” 

can have but one result — intellectual paralysis’.^ The parallel 
is evident between the ills that, according to this diagnosis, 
the Muslims are suffering from and those for which, as we 
have already seen, enlightened Hindus are endeavouring to 
find a remedy. 

It is difficult to judge how far this movement, apart from 
such outstanding personalities as have been named, has 
exercised a wide influence.^ It is probably similar in this 
respect to the Samaj movement in Hinduism, and it may be 
that, as in the case of the Samaj leaders, its appeal has been 
somewhat narrowly restricted in its range. [With the coming 
of Pakistan much of the defeatist and self-accusatory mood 
which has just been outlined has passed away. Although 
the course of Muslim history in Pakistan has not been entirely 
smooth, there has been opened up an opportunity for shaping 
the life of a people according to Islamic ideals. But it would 
probably be true to say that the chief focus of attention has 
turned from religious to political and economic interests. 
It may be significant that the copious publicity material cir- 
culated by the Pakistan Ministry of Information, while it 
treats the progress of Pakistan in political and economic 
matters with enthusiasm and abundant detail, is almost silent 
on the subject of religion, despite the fact that Pakistan is 
professedly an Islamic state. 

The reforming and rationalistic movement in education 
which stems from the work of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan continues 
although with considerable modification. The College 
which he founded at Aligarh has been since 1922 the Aligarh 

^ Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam^ p. 472 f. 

* Writing^ in 1918 Dr Farquhar quotes Mr Syed Ameer Ali as 
saying that there were few indeed who were ready to follow Mr Khuda 
Bukhsh. Farquhar, Modern Religions Movements ^ p. 100. 
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Muslim University and is closely associated with the Govern- 
ment of India. It has a women’s section where students 
have their classes separately, but advanced women students 
are admitted to classes together with men. It has a valuable 
library, publishes research studies, and administers advanced 
degrees.^ It was two sections on Muslim Theology. It has 
had its periods of student indiscipline, but in this it is 
probably little different from a good many other Indian 
universities. 

Another important Muslim educational institution has 
been Osmania University, established in 1917 under the 
auspices of the Nizam of Hyderabad. It used Urdu as its 
medium of instruction and in order to make this possible an 
elaborate translation bureau was set up, which made available 
the best Western scientific and historical books in the Urdu 
language. More than four hundred such translations have 
been published. But in 1950 with the change in the govern- 
ment of Hyderabad State the university ceased to be a dis- 
tinctively Muslim institution and was opened to all commun- 
ities. The medium of instruction has been changed from 
Urdu to English, although examinations may be written 
also in Urdu and Hindi.^ 

In Pakistan in addition to the old university centre at 
Lahore a number of new universities have been established 
having a strong emphasis on the technical training of which 
Pakistan found itself in great need in the years following 
Partition. It would appear that in general a secular trend 
is prevalent.]^ 


^ For further details see M. T. Titus, Islam in India and Pakistan^ 
pp. 204 ff. 

» IHd, pp. 208 ff. 

* The following excerpts from articles written by Dr John E. Owen, 
professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin, who was a 
Fulbright professor at the University of Dacca, give sidelights on 
the recent religious situation in the universities of Pakistan. ‘Among 
university students a certain number still accept Islam, but others 
are found indifferent to it. College prayer rooms are seldom used 
and only by a minority. Students absorb the ethos of Islamic teaching 
in their homes but their outlook is not religiously oriented. Philo- 
sophically, some of them tend to have lost their moorings and to be 
groping for new values, and are periodically led by external pressures 
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Apart from these invasions by unbelief on the one hand 
and by fanaticism on the other, ^ the general direction of the 
life of Islam is on the whole towards the elevation of its 
ethical standards. This is shown by the growing sentiment 
against polygamy and by the part that Muslim women have 
taken in the movement for the emancipation of women that 
is so full of promise. A re-interpretation of the traditional 
views held on such subjects as jihad — which used to be 
taken as meaning a holy war — polygamy, and slavery, is made 
possible by the application of the principle of itjihady which 
may be interpreted as the right of private judgment as 
to what the Qur’an teaches. The principle must also, 
according to Sir Muhammad Iqbal, be ‘reinforced and 
broadened by modern philosophical ideas’. ^ The laws 
of the Qur’an were meant, it is pointed out, for a very 
different society from that of the present time. ‘A soci^ 
system for barbarism ought not to be impKjsed on a people 
already possessing higher forms of civilization*.* 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal, whose opinions have been cited 
more than once already, is one of the outstanding minds in 
Islam and his thought has been one of the creative influences 
in the formation of Pakistan, He was a poet and a thinker 
of much insight as well as independence, and was deeply 
concerned for the future of Islam both in the Indian peninsula 
and throughout the world. He saw how hostile to the central 
idea of his religion were both ‘the ideas set free by European 


to impulsive reactions such as strikes and riots\ Article, Religion 
and Society in Pakistan, in The Muslim World, Vol. 50, pp. 291 ff. 

‘Many undergraduates have never read the Koran; they do not 
regard Islam as an adequate guide to modem life. They are fms- 
trated and dissatisfied with their university experience. Article, 
University Life in Pakistan in Teachers* College Record for December, 
1959, p. 115. This second quotation was based upon a systematic 
survey. But doubtless dissatisfaction with inherited standards is- 
characteristic of student opinion everywhere. 

^ A paragraph of Macnicors text with relation to Aligarh and to* 
the Moplah revolt is omitted here as no longer relevant and the above 
paragraphs by the reviser have been substituted. 

• Quoted by M. T. Titus in John R. Mott (ed).. The Moslem 
World of Today (London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1955), p. 102. 

• Maulvie Chiragh Ali, quoted by Arthur Jeffery in The Moslem 
World of Today^ p. 309, 
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political thinking* and also much of the pantheistic teaching 
that had found its way into Islam through the centuries, 
enervating it. Dr R. A. Nicholson translated one of his poems, 
Asrar-i-Khudi, written in Persian, into English under the 
title Secrets of the Self and in his introduction he gave a 
brief account of the poet*s message for his time. The theme 
of the poem itself is that self-abnegation is the way to death, 
while the way to power is by strengthening the self. 

‘Do not abandon Self! Persist therein! 

Be a drop of water and drink up the ocean. *^ 

He prays thus for his Muslim fellows: 

‘Give us the sleepless eye and the passionate heart, 

Give us again the nature of quicksilver.** 

Dr Nicolson summarizes the position of Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal as follows: ‘He sees that Hindu intellectualism and 
Islamic pantheism have destroyed the capacity for action. . . , 
This capacity depends ultimately on the conviction that khudi 
(self-hood, individuality, personality) is real and not merely 
an illusion of the mind. • . . Iqbal therefore throws himself 
with all his might against idealistic philosophies and pseudo- 
mystical poets, the authors, in his opinion, of the decay 
prevailing in Islam, and argues that only by self-affirmation, 
self-expression and self-development can the Moslems once 
more become strong and free. He appeals from the alluring 
raptures of Hafiz to the moral fervour of Jalaluddin Rumi, 
from Islam sunk in Platonic contemplation to the fresh and 
vigorous monotheism which inspired Mohammed and brought 
Islam into existence*.* 

But not only is he an enemy of all ‘opium-eating’ he also sees 
the danger to Islam of a shallow acceptance of Western cul- 
ture. The new education that the Muslim youth are obtaining 
from the West contents him as little as the old dead orthodoxy 

^ Sir Muhammad Iqbal, Secrets of the Self (Asrar-^i^Khudt)^. 
translated by R. A. Nicholson, (London, Macmillan flc Co., 1920),. 

p. 122. 

* Ibid. p. 142. 

• Ibid. p. xii ff. 

^ Ibid, p. xxiii. 
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<ioes. He has expressed himself with some violence in a 
verse which Dr S. K. Datt^i quotes in his Asiatic Asia. 

‘The father’s at his pulpit, the son is in the school. 

The one is childish old, the other’s spent in youth. 

*Ye Muslims, I lament the curse of science and of art. 

For evil is cheap among us and good is hard to find. 

Revolution! Revolution! Revolution!’^ 

Sir Muhammad Iqbal’s attitude to European culture is net 
really hostile. He himself is deeply indebted to its poetry 
and its philosophy. What he fears is that its ‘dazzling 
exterior’ may fascinate the young Muslim and that he ‘may 
fail to reach its true inwardness’.^ He would use the ‘freedom 
of ijtihad' to rid Islam of fatalism and to recover its lost vigour. 
He would ‘tear off from Islam the hard crust which has immo- 
bilized an essentially dynamic outlook on life, and rediscover 
the original verities of freedom, equality and solidarity with 
a view to rebuild our moral, social and political ideals out of 
their original simplicity and universality’.^ 

This is an ambitious programme and demands not merely 
political and economic but also religious progress. [Some 
of his ideals have been realized in the creation of Pakistan. 
But other aspects of his invigorating thought have been com- 
paratively neglected in the preoccupations of more recent 
<iays.]* 

It is difficult to estimate the influence which is exerted 
upon Islam by the Ahmadiyas. This influence is, of course, 
of a much more superficial character than that of Iqbal, 
and for that reason produces results that are more obvious and 
wider in range. The Ahmadiyas occupy a middle position 
between the rationalist reformers and the orthodox. Though 
orthodoxy bans them as rigorously as it does rationalism they 
may be said to have furnished the spearhead of Muslim pro- 
paganda, at any rate in the West. They occupy themselves 
mainly with an aggressive defence of Islam which takes the 

^ Asiatic Asia (London, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1932), p. 180. 

* The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 9. 

» Ibid, p. 219. 

* A paragraph in Macnicors text regarding IqbaPs political views 
lias been omitted as obsolete. M.H.H. 
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form frequently of an unrestrained attack upon Christianity. 
The general lines that their defence of Islam follows may 
be indicated by the fact that it claims that Islam is a religion 
of peace and toleration and that Muhammad was an apostle 
of peace. At the same time the purdah is defended as well 
as Muslim laws on divorce and polygamy. The fact that 
Christianity becomes almost inevitably the standard by which 
the religion is measured results in their describing the Qur’an 
as the Gospel of the Muslim and Muhammad as ‘the ideal 
Prophet*. It is evident that, just as the educated Indian 
feels the necessity of moralizing the Vedanta, so the educated 
Muslim is aware of the need of higher ethical standards 
within Islam. But while, to this end, the Hindu pantheist 
is ready to recognize Christian ideals' and seeks to absorb them, 
the Muslim monotheist has often preferred to remain, it 
would seem, a rival and an enemy. 

An observer in Cairo writes in reference to the Ahmadiya 
movement, ‘It captures few Muslims with its propaganda 
outside India; the normal step for the critic is from orthodoxy 
to agnosticism and secularism*. That is the normal step in 
India, too. The fact that this is so serves to unite to a certain 
extent the aims of such modernizing Muslims as Sir Syed 
Ahmad and Sir Muhammad Iqbal with those of conservatives 
of what may be called the Wahhabi attitude of mind. Both, 
as Professor Gibb points out, ‘reject the accumulation of 
mediaeval teachings which threatened to stifle the life of Islam 
and preach a return to the doctrines of the primitive commu- 
nity*.^ This agreement, however, is obviously quite unreal, 
and likely to provo very temporary. Will it avail to deliver 
the religion from the dangers that manifestly threaten it from 
the invasive forces of agnosticism and secularism? 

Principal Zakir Hussain of Delhi has described in moving 
terms ‘the tremendous struggles’ between faith and unbelief 
that he was aware of in the soul of educated India. He saw 
as the most active cause in bringing about irreligiousness 
religion itself — the rigidity of religious dogma, the insistence 
on soulless formulae, and hypocritical observance of forms 
that have lost their true meaning and significance*. Writing 

1 Sir H. A. R. Gibb, Whither Islam? (London, GoIIancz, 1932), 
p. 372. 
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of the educated Muslim, as one who knows him intimately^ 
he tells us of ‘the bitterness of his souF ‘and the tears of indig- 
nation that flow inwardly and scorch his being\ Recognizing, 
as Dr Hussain does, the evils with which Islam has been iden- 
tified, and which orthodoxy still upholds, he and such as he 
believe, nevertheless, that the vital spirit of the faith can 
survive and adjust itself to the conditions of the modern world. 
‘The spirit of the faith\ he says, ‘that made out of barbarians 
civilized men, out of disbelievers believers, that gave to woman 
a status in a society where she had none, that set aside all distinc- 
tion of caste and race and birth and recognized only an aristo- 
cracy of character in a brotherhood of men, that Islam shall 
remain and shall contribute its share to the future faith of men*.* 


1 These passages arc taken from Principal Zakir Hussain’s article 
on *The Situation in India from the Point of View of Islam f in Thg 
Student World, Vol. XVII, pp. 248ff. 
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Chapter VII 


ITS HISTORY AND GENERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The religion of the Jainas does not derive its name — as 
in the case of Hinduism and Sikhism- — from the people who 
profess it, nor — as in the case of other religions dealt with 
in this book- — from the name of its founder. The word 
Jaina is derived from Jina (the Conqueror) which is a title 
given, indeed, to Mahavira, the reputed founder of the religion, 
but shared by him with twenty- three other ‘Tirthankaras’, 
i.e., ‘Ford-finders’, those who find a way across the ocean 
of samsara to moksha, of whom, in the records of their 
mythology, he is the last. The Jainas are, accordingly, 
the followers of Mahavira, known as ‘the Jina’, par excellencey 
but they are the followers as well of the others who belong 
to the succession of great, emancipated beings whom this 
religion venerates. Another name given in early times to 
this sect, but now no longer used, was the Nirgranthas, those 
‘free from fetters’, a word with a similar significance to the 
word Jina. 

These names indicate that the central fact in this religion, 
governing its discipline and prescribing its goal, is the quest 
for deliverance from rebirth. The evidence would seem 
to indicate that in the period which we may call that of the 
early Upanishads, that is, the period centring around the 
sixth century before Christ, the quest for this deliverance 
absorbed the attention of many among the religious classes 
and often impelled them to adopt the life of the wandering 
ascetic. These mendicants in a large number of cases, then 
as now, must have been no better than idle beggars and char- 
latans. We know, indeed, of one such, named Gosala, 
whose followers were called Ajivikas,^ and who, according 
to both Buddhist and Jain accounts, was a man of disreputable 
character. The anarchy that reigned among these professed 
seekers for emancipation and the confusion and contradiction 
in much of their beliefs and their discipline may well have 

^ A detailed account of what is known of the Ajivikas will be found 
in the article under that title in E.R.E. Vol. I, pp. 259-268. 
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been one of the causes that impelled some ‘men of commanding 
personality’, such as Mahavira and Buddha, to organize them 
and direct their efforts towards a definite goal in accordance with 
a definite discipline. Another cause that was at work also 
would seem to have been resentment against the claims made 
by the Brahmans that they alone possessed knowledge and 
could attain to moksha or deliverance. Thus both Jainism 
and Buddhism are unmistakably movements of revolt against 
Brahman dominance. Jainism does not, however, represent 
— to the extent to which Buddhism does — a revolt against 
the Brahman tradition either of the means to be employed 
or of the end to be sought. Nor were the Jainas or Nir- 
granthas apparently a new sect. They claim a long history 
before the days of Mahavira, who seems to have been an 
elder contemporary of Buddha. This teacher, the only one 
of their Tirthankaras of whom we have definite knowledge, 
may be reckoned — along with Par^va, who precedes him in 
this line and looms from the shadows as also a historical 
personage — to have, as far as can be judged, established, and 
given definite form to, a doctrine that was already very ancient* 
Thus the religion of the Jainas, while hostile to Brahmanism, 
had then and has today, a very close relation with a tradition 
which, while it has always been very much more comprehen- 
sive and more widely followed, cannot claim to be of greater 
antiquity. 

The date of Mahavira, the last of the twenty-four Tirthan- 
karas, has been a subject of considerable debate. It would 
appear, however, to be now established that he was an elder 
contemporary of Buddha and is referred to in the Buddhist 
canonical books as Nataputta (equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Jnataputra). He was a Kshatriya of the Jnata or Jnatri clan 
and the name given to him by his parents was Vardhamana. 
The fact that he was not a Brahman is emphasized in the 
legend of his birth, and it seems fair to conjecture that at 
this time there was in Videha — the district in which he was 
born and died (just as there seems to have been in the conti- 
guous district of Magadha where Buddha lived and taught) 
— a reaction against the priestly pretensions of the Brahmans. 
This whole region, which corresponds to the modern Bihar, 
lies east of the centre where at that period Brahmanism was 
most strongly established, Kurukshetra. Some scholars 
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'would indeed go further and maintain that even the doctrine 
of Brahma was the product of a Kshatriya revolt against 
Brahman ritualism. It would certainly appear as though in 
the easterly provinces a new freedom of thought and a dis- 
satisfaction with inherited solutions were agitating many 
minds. The traditions tells us that Mahavira attained Nirvana, 
i.e., died, in 527 b.c, at the age of seventy-two. Professor 
Jacobi, who writes with special authority on matters relating 
to Jainism, concludes that his death was some years before 
that of Buddha, which was probably about 480 B.c.^ It is 
not possible in the case of these two great figures to determine 
with certainty the exact year in which cither died. 

Mahavira’s parents are said to have been followers of the 
sect of Parsva, the Tirthankara immediately preceding 
Mahavira, but actually, according to Jain chronology, preced- 
ing him by two hundred and fifty years. At the age of thirty 
years he abandoned the duties of a householder and became 
an ascetic. Tw^elve years were spent in meditation and auste- 
rities. What through this discipline he then attained is thus 
described: Tn a squatting position, wdth joined heels, exposing 
himself to the heat of the sun, with the knees high and the 
head low, in deep meditation, in the midst of abstract 
meditation, he reached Nirvana, ^ the complete and full, the 
unobstructed, unimpeded, infinite and supreme, best know- 
ledge and intuition, called kevala (total). When the Venerable 
One had become an Arhat and Jin a he was a kevalin, 
omniscient and comprehending all objects. He knew all 
conditions of the world, of gods, men and demons; whence 
they come, w here they go, w^hether they are bom as men or 
animals, or become gods or hell-beings; their food, drink, 
doings, desires, open and secret deeds, their conversation ana 

^ H. Jacobi, article Jainism, E.R.E. Vol. VII, p. 467. Dr Jarl 
Chan’>entier places his (Mahavira’s) death ‘ten, if not fifteen, years’ 
after that of Huddha, namely in 468 n.c. Cambridge History of India^ 
Vol. I, p. 163. Professor Jacobi seems to have inclined to this view 
when he published his edition of the Kalpasutra in 1879. The date 
f!;iven by E. J. Thomas to the death of Buddha in his The Life of 
Buddha as Legend arid Historv (London, Ke^an Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., Ltd., 1927) p. 27, is 483 b.c. 

* ‘Not the final Nirvana which is reached at the dissolution of the 
body, but that state which the orthodox philosophers call jivanmukti\ 
(Note by Jacobi.) 
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gossip, and the thoughts of their minds; he saw and knew all 
conditions in the whole world of living beings.’^ 

Though he is said then to have reached Nirvana, he did 
not cease to live upon earth, according to the tale, but spent 
thirty more years instructing his followers imtil his final 
entrance into Nirv^a was accomplished. It was during these 
years of wandering and of teaching that he encountered 
Gosala, who for a time attached himself to him. Later^ 
however, the disreputable character of Gosha’s life and 
teaching brought the two teachers and their followers into 
sharp conflict. There was a similar antagonism, due to very 
different causes — between the followers of Mahavira and of 
Buddha. Though certain resemblances between the two 
doctrines caused scholars at one time to suppose that Jainism 
was an offshoot from Buddhism, it is now clear not only that 
they are wholly independent of each other in their history 
but that they are in fundamental contradiction to each other 
in some important respects. They agree in their monastic 
character and in their hostility to Brahman claims. Both 
may be described as atheistic and both face toward the goal 
of Nirvana. But in their teaching in regard to the soul, in 
regard to the way of deliverance, and in regard to the final 
goal itself the two religions are fundamentally at variance. 

Mahavira’s relation to the tradition that came down from 
the twenty-third Tirthankara, Parsva, is indicated in one of 
the Jain scriptures. There an adept of the older school 
maintains that between them there is no difference of any 
significance. ‘The two laws seek the same end. That 
of Parsva prescribes four great vows and permits the use of 
clothing, while that of Mahavira adds a fifth rule and requires 
hudity.^^ The fifth rule was that of chastity. By this addition 
Mahavira, it is supposed, merely made explicit a requirement 
that had previously been taken for granted. Thus the two 
laws were really one and Mahavira was no innovator. That 
the addition of these two regulations to the inherited discipline 
was all that Mahavira accomplished for Jainism need not be 
supposed. From the specific requirement of nudity and chast- 

^ Achdrdnga Sutras I, 15. Sacred Books of the East, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1884), Vol. XXII, pp. 201 f. 

» H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV, 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1895), Introduction, p. 21. 
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ity by the Prophet we may conclude that he called the members 
of the order to a stricter ascetic life. He was a reformer who 
set his stamp so deeply upon the Jaina Church that it is to him 
especially that all the later ages look back as their most 
notable teacher and example and the last of the Tirthankaras. 

The history of the Jainas for the centuries up to the Christ- 
ian era consists of little more than the names of those who are 
supposed to have been their religious leaders. One of the 
most notable of these was Bhadrabahu, by whose influence, 
according to Jaina tradition, the Maurya emperor, Chandra- 
gupta, shortly before his death became a Jaina ascetic and 
abdicated the throne. This tale is not generally accepted 
as true but there is evidence that the Jainas, while sometimes 
persecuted, at other times exercised great influence. The 
fact that they are mentioned in one of Asoka’s edicts^ indicates 
that their importance at that time was recognized. In the 
first century of the Christian era, however, there occurred a 
schism among them which resulted in the establishment 
of two rival orders which remain until the present time. Their 
names indicate that which chiefly distinguishes them from 
each other. The one section is called Svetambara or ‘clothed 
in white’, the other Digambara or ‘clothed with the sky’, 
that is to say, unclothed. There is a legend as to the causes 
that brought about this division, but it seems probable that 
the difference in practice was an old one and represents two 
traditions, that of Par^va and that of Mahavira, which only in 
the first century of the Christian era came to an actual rupture. 
The one section remained faithful to the primitive teaching 
of Par^va, the other adopted the more stringent discipline 
of Mahavira and refused to wear any clothing. The differences 
between them in belief are said to be of little consequence. 

Two matters on which the two sections differ deserve to be 
noted. The Digambaras maintain that no woman can attain 
Nirvana. They also reject the books that the Svetambaras 
recognize as canonical and maintain that the canonical scriptu- 
res were lost some centuries after the death of Mahavira.* 

^ See his Pillar Edict VII, paragraph vi, translated by V. A. Smith, 
Asoka (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920), p. 210. 

• The date of the collection, or, perhaps more correctly, the 
composition of the Jaina canon would fall somewhere about the end 
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The Digambaras arc found mainly in the South of India, 
and in the view of some the dilTerence in regard to clothing 
may be due to a difference in practice between those living 
in the South and those living in the colder North. 

There is little to record in secular history of the achieve- 
ments of the Jainas. The religion has few followers today 
in the state of Bihar where it had its headquarters in the days 
of Mahavira. The Jainas in the East of India are mostly 
immigrants from West and Central India. One of their 
ancient sacred places is, however, in the hill of Parasnath 
in Chota Nagpur. The hill gets its name from Par^va. 
Before the beginning of the Christian era Jainism had spread 
westwards to Mathura. Thence its influence extended to 
Rajasthan and to Gujerat and in these two regions it has at the 
present day a large proportion of its followers. At Mount 
Abu in Rajasthan one of the chief centres of its worship, 
notable for the splendour of its marble temples, w^as established 
in the eleventh century a.d. For five hundred years, up till 
the twelfth century a.d., the Jaina religion would appear 
to have been strongly established in South India and to have 
come under the patronage of many kings. The conversion 
from Jainism of the Hoysala king — who on his conversion took 
the name Vishnuvardhana — along with many of his people, 
early in the twelfth century, through the influence of Ramanuja, 
may be taken as marking the beginning of the decline of the 
Jain ascendancy in this region. It was, however, the growing 
strength of Saivism that finally overcame it and caused it to 
disappear almost entirely from that region.^ There is evidence 
that even in Gujerat the Jainas suffered ‘a merciless persecu- 
tion’ under the rule of a Saiva king of that province. 

As the reaction towards the Brahmanical tradition and 
against Buddhism and Jainism asserted itself in the early 

of the fourth or the beginning: of the third century B.C.’ PI. Jacobi, 
Sacred Books of the East^ Vol. XXII, p. 63. 

' But Jain ethics left a noticeable impression upon Tamil litera- 
ture. Further, it is at any rate a curious coincidence that both Jainism 
and J^aivism have calendars of sixty-three saints, although naturally 
not the same ones. M.H.PL 

* Quoted by Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of India (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 4th edition, revised by S. M. Edwardes, 1924), 
p. 214 n. 1 from Archaeological Survey of Western India, Vol. IX, 

p. 16. 
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centuries of the Christian era it was Buddhism, as the more 
irreconcilable enemy, that suli'ered most. Jainism had never 
wholly broken with Brahmanism and was able to come to an 
accommodation with the claims of that capacious and adaptable 
system. ‘We lind’, writes Mr Rice in an account of Mysore 
State, ‘Jina described in 1151 as the Universal Spirit who is 
Siva.’^ Such friendly relationship with Hinduism has 
continued until the present day. Thus among the members 
of the Baniya caste, of w^hich some sections follow Hindu 
and some Jaui practice, there is freedom of intermarriage 
whatever tlie form of religion professed. This illustrates 
the close allinity that has always been recognized to exist 
betw’eeii Jainism and the main stock of Hinduism. It is less 
easy, however, for friendly relations to be maintained wdth 
Sai\'iU'S, among wTom the practice of animal sacrifice is 
common, than with Vaishnavites wdio are almost as careful 
of animal life as the Jainas themselves. 

One reason why the Jainas are scattered so widely over 
India is that, almost as a necessary consequence of their 
strict view^s in regard to the taking of life, they have adopted 
the profession of merchants and especially that of money- 
lenders and bankers, 'hhey have by these means obtained 
great wealth and often exercise, no doubt largely because of 
their wealth, great influence. ‘If anyone doubts the influence 
(of Jainism)', writes Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, ‘he has only to 
count up the number of edicts prohibiting the slaying of 
animals on Jaina sacred days that have recently (1915) been 
issued by the rulers of independent states. 

[The Jainas in India, according to the census of 1961, 
numbered 2,027,267. This makes them 07ie of the smaller 
religious communities in India, ranking in the sixth place, 
after the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists and Sikhs. 
During the decade between 1921 and 1931 they increased 
more slowly than any other religious group, but between 1951 
and 1961 they grew by more than twentyfive per cent, or some- 
what more than the average rate of increase of the Indian 
population]. ‘The Jain Church’, whites Dr. Jarl Charpentier, 
‘has never had a very great number of adherents ; it has never 

^ Lewis Rice, article Mysore State in E.R.E. Vol. IX, p. 67. 

* Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism y p. 19. 
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attempted — at least on any grand scale — to preach its doctrines 
through missionaries outside India, Never rising to an over- 
powering height, but, at the same time, never sharing the fate 
of its rival. Buddhism, that of complete extinction in its native 
land,^ it has led a quiet existence through the centuries and has 
kept its place among the religious systems of India till the 
present day, thanks to its excellent organization and to its 
scrupulous care for the preservation of ancient customs, 
institutions and doctrine.** 


Chapter VIII 

ITS DOCTRINE 

Some scholars have hesitated to describe Jainism as a 
religion. It is certainly not a sect of Hinduism, for it has 
flowed alongside of that religious tradition, close to it but 
apart from it, all through the centuries. A designation that is 
sometimes made use of is that of the Jain Church. That 
may serve to suggest the general character of the Jain organi- 
zation. As with Buddhism, so here, the primary essential is 
the Sang ha or community. This gathers around the four 
orders or tirthas, monks, nuns, laymen and lay women. 
(The Digambara Jainas, however, exclude women from their 
order.) The wandering monk, hamanay is expected to fulfil 
the whole duty of the Jaina and to strive to attain the supreme 
goal of moksha. He accordingly forms the centre of the 
system and sets the standard of life and of belief which the 
general body of the community seek in their measure to attain 
to. But what the practice of the community is issues from 
the doctrine, the body of beliefs upon which that practice 
rests, and to these doctrines we must first turn our attention. 

The doctrines of the religion consist in large measure of 
certain primary principles which Jainism and, to a certain 
extent, Buddhism share with Brahmanism, and which belong 
to what we may call the Hindu tradition. 

Even Buddhism was not, of course, a wholly new religious 
discovery; but it was a new beginning, a structure built on 

' But see c. xi, p. 208 f. in regard to Buddhism. M.H.H. 

• Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, pp. 169 ff. 
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the old foundations, but essentially the creation of its Founder’s 
insight and inspiration. But the Prophet of Jainism stands 
on a lower plane. The religion may have owed much to 
Mahavira’s personality, but what he achieved by his prophetic 
ministry was no more than the deepening and strengthening 
of a tradition that had come down from dim ages of antiquity 
and that he passed on, in its main characteristics unchanged. 
As an assertion of the rights in religion of those who were not 
of the priestly caste it probably represents a movement of 
reform, but even in this respect it is no revolution, and Brah- 
man teaching and Brahman leadership in worship continued 
to be accepted within Jainism. In this religion we find a 
reassertion of the ideas implicit within Hinduism at its 
animistic levels, before as yet the speculations of the rishis 
had lifted it beyond the reach of the plain man. The soul, 
jiva — vital force — is the fact around which the religion centres 
and this is something belief in which has come down by 
direct inheritance to the Jainas from their primitive ancestors. 
According to their traditional faith almost everything that 
exists possesses a jiva — plants, fire, wind, water. Even 
particles of earth have ‘earth-lives’. This conception — linked 
up with that karma-rebirth doctrine which was probabl}^ 
obtained from the Hinduism of the higher level — constitutes the 
fundamental stuff of the Jain religion though much ingenuity 
has been spent upon its elaboration in various directions. 

‘An account of the Jain absurdities in the way of specula- 
tion’, Professor Hopkins writes, ‘would indeed give some 
idea of their intellectual frailty but ... such an account has 
but little to do with their religion’.' It is impossible not 
to agree with this judgement. The elaboration of their classi- 
fication of physical and mental states and attitudes does a 
certain amount of credit to their ingenuity but has very little 
relation to the facts either of human intelligence or of religious 
experience. Thus we are told that ‘the inflow of karma into 
the constitution of the jiva can be classified into fifty-seven 
modes or types*. The Jaina theologians from whom these 

' E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 285. It may be worth 
pointing out that Professor Hopkins later to some extent recanted 
the derogatory comments on Jainism which he made in this book. 
See C. J. Shah, Jainism in North India 800 B.C . — A.D. 522 (London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1932), p. 19. M.H.H. 
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words are quoted proceed with their exposition as follows: 
‘A jiva desirous of salvation from the thraldom of the sense 
must make strenuous etforts to gradually stop the influx of 
fresh foreign matter to the soul. For it is these karma particles 
getting into the constitution of the jiva that blind its vision 
into the metaphysics of things and thereby prevent its right 
knowledge without which right conduct is held to be im- 
possible’.^ This passage indicates the characteristic Jain 
approach to metaphysical and moral j^roblems. The teaching 
of its theologians is in large measure at the hylozoic level 
and need not therefore be considered here in any detail. “ A 
large part of its interest lies in the fact that so much of it is 
made up of vestigial remnants from the thought of primitu e 
people. Its main principles alone and not the fantastic 
elaboration of them create the type of religious life and moral 
effort with which we are here mainly concerned. It is these 
things in Jainism that have kept it alive through the centuries 
and make it live still, especially its conception of the goal 
of life and the means by which that goal may be reached. 

‘As the vast oeean’, said Buddha, ‘is impregnated with one 
flavour, the fla\our of salt, so also this law and discipline is 
impregnated with but one flavour, with the taste of deliver- 
ance’.^ This could be said not only of Buddhism but of 
Jainism and the religion of the Upanishads. In the time 
of Buddha and Mavavira very many thinking people — and 
that description w'ould seem to mean people who believed in 
the laws of karma and repeated birth — were apparently possess- 
ed by the desire to escape from what they had come to view 
as an intolerable bondage. Thus the religions that arc 
Hindu or have Hindu affinities are, in the main, roads to deli- 
verance, that is to moksha or nirvana. The means they 
prescribe differ, as do also the conceptions held as to the 
migrating subject and the character of the goal they hope to 

^ P. C. Nabar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome oj Jainism (Calcutta, 
M. M. Dass, 1917), p. 583. 

- But one might raise the question whether a hylozoic or animistic 
metaphysics is so unworthy of rational consideration as Macnicol 
implies. In European thought Leibniz's Monadolo^y sets forth a 
system which might be Compared with Jainism. M.H.H. 

^ Cullavagga IX. 1.4. Translation by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Oldenberg in Vinaya Texts, Sacred Books of the East, Vol, XX^ 
p. 304. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1885). 
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reach, but all of them draw upon a single reservoir of con- 
ceptions for the framework within which is set their scheme 
of salvation. 

The differences that separate these religions from one 
another may he illustrated by a comparison of the Vedantic 
doctrine of the Atman and the Jain doctrine of the jiva. 
The two words equally signify the soul, but the more element- 
ary view oi ^^ hat the soul is that the Jains hold is indicated 
by the word lliey use for it, a word which means ‘life’. Further, 
these jivas are infinite in number and arc ‘beings individually 
embodied’,^ not, as the Vedanta teaches, a single universal 
Soul. The Buddhists again deny the existence of any atman, 
the individual being simply the union together of the five 
'khandas' (the body, feeling, perception, the aggregates, 
and consciousness) which are united into one in the same 
way as the parts of a chariot make up the chariot. “ But 
whatever the basal character of the soul may be reckoned to 
be, all three are in agreement in holding that individuality 
journeys on endlessly from body to body with much weariness 
and suhering. How is an end ever to be reached? That is 
the question that absorbs them all alike. 

The Jain teaching answers this question by calling upon each 
one wdio is concerned to reach the goal of deliverance from 
this life of repeated sorrow to take up the life of the ascetic 
monk or nun. ‘Knowledge’, says Professor Hopkins in a 
sentence that is epigrammatic but — as epigrams are apt to 
be — too exclusive to be accurate, ‘is wisdom to the Brahman; 
asceticism is wisdom to the Jain; purity and love is the first 
wisdom to the Buddhist’,^ As a matter of fact ascetic practice 
was not, of course, by any means limited to the Jain monks. 
All the three schools that we have now been comparing made 
use of it for the purpose that they all alike have set before 
themselves, but to the Jaina it is central in its significance and 
they have elaborated its requirements with an extravagance 

^ Acharanga Sutra in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, p. 3. 

* This famous comparison is found in a later, non-canonical work, 
the Milindapanha, 27, convenientb’^ translated in H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1922), p. 131. For further elucidation of the Buddhist analysis of 
sentient existence see Chapter XI, pp. 223 ff. 

® Religions of India, p. 306. 
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that is due to its being reckoned so important and also to the 
conceptions upon which their conception of its importance 
rests. The Jain ascetic discipline will, however, be consider- 
ed later. We are concerned here with the view that Jainism 
teaches of the bondage in which the jivas are held. It is 
karma which not only determines the kind of birth the jiva 
shall undergo but causes it to be reborn. When, therefore, 
the karma is exhausted deliverance is attained. To the 
Buddhist the impelling force that produces rebirth is craving, 
desire. Thus there is a conflict in this matter between the 
Buddhist and the Jaina, the one setting before himself as his 
ideal the extinction of desire, the other extinction or exhaustion 
of karma. Buddha is recorded in the Majjhima Nikaya as 
enquiring from the Jainas (or Nirgranthas) whether their 
theory is *that by the extinction of old karma through penance 
and by the non-performance of new karmas there is no outflow 
in the future’^ and so moksha is attained. So the Jain 
Uttaradhyayana says that ‘karma is the root of birth and death, 
and birth and death they call misery 

Karma, according to the Jainas, Professor Jacobi tells us, 
^consists of extremely subtle matter which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul, when worldly actions make, as it were, an open- 
ing into it'.* To these openings into the soul or dsravas and 
the material character of this whole conception reference has 
already been made. Buddhism accepts the word but reinter- 
prets it in a higher sense, so that to it these ‘openings* are 
sensual desire, desire for existence, and ignorance. By 
the Jaina karma is conceived as consisting of atoms ‘which 
fill the soul as sand fills a bag and act on it like a weight*. 
‘The soul by itself has an upward gravity. Therefore, if 
cleansed of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will rise 
in a straight line to the top of the universe where the liberated 
souls abide forever’.^ In the words of the Uttaradhyayana, 

^ Majjhima Nikaya ii. 214, translated by T^rd Chalmers m Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists (London, 1926-7), Vol. 6, p. 123. 

* Uttaradhyayana XXXII, 7, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV, 
p. 185. 

* H. Jacobi, article Death and Disposal of the Dead (7am), E,R,E», 
Vol. IV, p. 484. 

« Ibid. p. 484. Cf. also Uttaradhyayana XXXIII, 17 f., Sacred 
Books of the East, Vol. XLV, p. 194. 
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the released soul ‘takes the form of a straight line, goes in one 
moment, without touching anything, and taking up no space 
(upwards to the highest Akd^a) and there develops into its 
natural form, obtains perfection, enlightenment, deliverance 
and final beatitude and puts an end to all misery’.^ 

The stoppage of the inflow of new karma (samvara) and 
the dissipation of already existing karma {nirjard) are two 
necessary means to the attainment of liberation. Material- 
istic as is so much of the framework of these conceptions 
the process by which these ends are achieved is highly ethical 
in its character. ‘The whole apparatus of monastic conduct 
is required to prevent the formation of new karma; the same 
purpose is served by austerities {tapasY which, moreover, 
annihilate the old karma more speedily than would happen 
in the ordinary course of things’.^ ‘Experience has taught us’, 
write two Jain scholars, ‘that the karmic seeds — the root 
evolvent of miseries — could be burned up into naught in 
the glow of austerities (tapas). Just as the fire consumes the 
combustible so do the tapas-austerities burn up the karma- 
bija of the jiva and set him free from the turmoil of samsara’.* 
Thus Jainism prescribes the attainment of salvation by 
works and is opposed to the doctrine of inaction which 
follows from the Vedantic doctrine of karma. ‘Exertion’ 
(virya) is part of the monk’s duty, but it must be right exertion. 
‘Carelessness is called (the cause of) karma, carefulness that 
of the contrary (viz. absence of karma) ; when the one or the 
other is predicated (of a man he is called) either a fool or a wise 
man’.® While the actions par excellence of the Jaina monk 
that bear him towards moksha are his austerities, these must 
be undertaken in the right way and with the right intension. 
Many of the ascetic practices of other sects are ‘austerities 
of fools’. By this would seem to be meant the magic practices 
by which, as the Brahmanical legends tell, the ancient rishis 
obtained supernatural powers and inspired terror by their 

* Uttaradhvayana, XXIX, 73, Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. 
XLV, p. 173.' 

* i.e., ‘heat’. Cf. also note on p. 189. 

^ H. Jacobi, article E.R.E.y Vol. VII, p. 470. 

* P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism y p. .S83. 

® Sutrakritanga I. 8. Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. XLV, p. 297. 
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curses. The Jaina austerities, whether those distinguisiied 
as external or internal, are of a higlier class than these and are 
directed solely to the destruction of karma with a \'iew to the 
liberation of the soul. IMaterial and moral conceptions lie 
side by side in their exj)osilion of their doctrine and setm 
scarcely distinguished Irom each other. Thus even modern 
exponents of jainism describe ‘the crystallized particles of the 
soul’s past experiences and unfulfilled desires, etc’., as 
forming a subtle body which, at death, remains and forms 
the very germ of physical life in future’.^ 

Professor Jacobi is of the opinitin that this doctrine of release 
bears evidence of its primitive character and he adduces this 
as one of l)is arguments for the superior antiquity of Jainii-m 
to Buddhism. lie believes the Jain karma theory to be ‘a 
later developed metaphysical doctrine which was grafted on 
an originally religious system based on animistic notions and 
intent on sparing all living beingsh’*^ The duty of ahimsd^ 
that is, of avoiding tlie taking of any life, is at the base alike 
of the theology and of the ethics of Jainism and its conse- 
quences in conduct wall be considered later. It does not, 
how'ever, take its rise from motives of compassion, but assumes 
that character in its later development in Jainism, as well as 
in its formulation as a principle of conduct in Buddhism. 
It is older as a metaphysical than as a moral principle and as 
such is more fundamental in the religion than any other 
conception. 

In the development of its metaphysics the religion seems to 
be mainly indebted to the Samkhyan philosophical tradition, 
whereas it takes from the system of Yoga much that reappears 
in the discipline and the ethics of its orders. These must, at 
the period wTcn Jainism took form as an articulated doctrine, 
have been as yet little more than groups of unorganized specu^ 
lations. The basal conceptions of the Samkhya, which are 
also maintained by the Jain teaching, are, on the one hand, 
the reality of the material world {prakriti) and, on the 
other, of an indefinite number of individual souls, spiritual 

^ P. C. Nahar and K, Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism y p. 316 f. But 
the idea of the ‘subtle body’ {JJnf>a-Aarira) is by no means confined 
to the Jains. Tt is common in Indian thought, e.g., in the Vedanta. 
M.H.H. 

^ H. Jacobi, m tide Jainism , E.R.E., Vol. VII, p. 472. 
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monads (purusJias). Tliere are, however, some significant 
differences between the two systems. Thus, to take a single 
example, the purusha of Samkhya philosophy is an inert 
spectator of matter, whereas the jiva of Jainism is itself active. 
The Samldiya and the Yoga both, however, agree with 
Jainism that the relation of soul with matter brings bondage 
and that emancipation comes when the soul is separated from 
its material bondage. The contribution of Yoga to Jainism 
lies in its system of ascetic contemplation by means of which 
the soul may be set free from its bonds. On the side of 
dhydna (contemplation) and tapas^ Jainism would seem to be 
indebted to the body of doctrine which is covered by the 
name Yoga. It seems highly probable that instead of holding 
that Jainism (and Buddhism likewise) is directly indebted to 
these two systems, we should rather maintain that the four 
currents of thought — Jainism, Buddhism, Samkhya and 
Yoga — developed simultaneously and made use of ideas and 
experiences which were the common property of the religious 
and philosophic teachers of that early age. 

The Samkhya system is one in wdiich a God is superfluous, 
while Yoga, on the other hand, is usually represented as 
theistic. In the case of Jainism, as in the case of Buddhism, 
it is necessary to dcline what is meant by the terms used before 
one determines whether or not it is to be described as atheistic. 
It recognizes gods and it recognizes beings greater than the 
gods, and yet at the same time it cjuite definitely denies the 
existence of a supreme deity, ‘dliose who on arguments of 
their own maintain that the world has been created do not 
know the truth. Nor will the world ever perish.’^ Just as 
with Buddhism and with Vedantic Hinduism, the gods of the 
popular w^orship edntinue to have a place assigned to them in 
the scheme of things. They are beings that, like men and 
other living creatures, are in a state of transmigration. They 
have to submit to 400,000 successive rebirths, but all of 
these in the form of divine beings. Men, on the other hand, 
may be reborn one million times, and of these not more than 

1 ‘This word (tapas) signified in the first instance ‘warmth’, ‘heat’, 
^fervour* in the literal sense; then ‘the sweat generated by seif- 
mortification’ and ‘the condition of internal heat thus caused’ i.e., 
‘ecstasy’ So R. Garbe, article Yoga in E.R.E. Vol. XII, p. <S33. 

2 Sukritanga 1. i. 3, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XLV, p. 245. 
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eight births are in human form.^ None of the gods are eternal 
and to attain moksha or nirvana, it is necessary to be bom 
as man, for only from the human plane is such escape possible. 
Further, the gods can give no help to those who are seeking 
deliverance. What Professor Jacobi says on this subject may 
be quoted. He is describing the veneration of ‘the Jinas\ 
and he goes on, ‘Prayers are addressed to them by the faithful^ 
just as if they did, or would, bestow happiness or bliss on the 
devout adorer; but, of course, a Jina cannot show favour to 
anybody, as he is utterly indifferent to all that belongs to the 
world, and is entirely free from all emotions. He, therefore, 
does not rew^ard the adorers or satisfy their wishes, but in his 
stead the gods who watch and control true discipline {idsa^ 
nddhishtayikd devatds) hear their prayers; for the practice of 
the discipline taught by the Jinas is the best mode of worship- 
ping them. In the case of spiritual gifts vouchsafed to the 
w^orshipper, the explanation given comes to this: the adoration 
of the Jina purifies and sanctifies the soul of the worshipper 
through his meditating on the perfection of the Jinas. In 
this sense the Jinas are regarded as the highest deity {parama- 
devatd)\ temples are erected for their worship, and a kind 
of divine service is instituted in them on the model of that 
practised in Hindu temples’.*'^ 

This worship is not conducted by Jainas but by Brahmans. 
The Jain community, in the words of M. de Guerinot, is ‘a 
Church without priests'. The monks of the Jain order keep 
jealously to themselves the teaching of the doctrine, but the 
cultus may be performed by the Jain layman. The pujdris 
or performers of temple worship must in the case of the Digam- 
bara sect be Jainas, but the Svetambaras allow Brahmans and 
other Hindus to discharge this function for them. The 
daily ceremonial service of the images of the Tirthankaras is 
performed in a similar fashion to that in which this service is 
rendered in Hindu temples to the Hindu gods. 

But for the Jaina, religion is not primarily the performance 
of such acts of worship. ‘To possess the faith, the true faiths 
is to believe in the Law' revealed by the Tirthankaras or pro- 
phets and taught each day by the authorized instructors. 

^ A. A. Guerinot, La Religion Djaina: Histoire^ Doctrine^ Culte^ 
Costumes, Institutions (Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1926), pp. 197, 204. 

* H. Jacobi, article Atheism (Jain), E.R.E., Vol. II, p. 187. 
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Thus may one understand the principles of the religion^ 
know what is the nature of the soul and of material things,, 
become aware of that in which merit and demerit consist’,^ 
His creed may be said to consist in the repetition of this 
formula of worship: 

Reverence to the Arahantas (the Enlightened Ones), 
Reverence to the Siddhas (the Perfect Ones), 

Reverence to the Acharyas, 

Reverence to the Upadhyayas, 

Reverence to the Sadhus (Saints) of the Universe ! 

The first group in this catalogue of ‘The Five Great Ones*' 
are emancipated souls, the great prophets, and next after them 
come those who have attained. To the remaining three 
groups belong those who, while still upon earth and among 
men, teach the doctrine and the discipline and who practise 
the ascetic life. To these the Jaina gives his veneration, 
but of all these he gives it especially to the Prophets, the 
Tirthankaras, the twenty-four great personalities who, 
coming to earth in human form, established the faith, and, 
having done so, each ‘cut asunder the ties of birth, old age 
and death; became a Siddha, a Buddha, a maker of the end 
to all misery, finally liberated, free from all pain*.^ 

Many Jainas, however, it would appear, deny that they 
are atheists. They ‘believe in a God after their own way of 
thinking*, but they ‘are not dependent on any almighty ruler 
for their being or beatitude here or hereafter*. ‘We worship 
the Tirthankaras’, two modem expositors of Jainism write, 
‘the pure and perfect souls, merely for the sake of their purity 
and perfection, but not for the expectation of any reward in 
return*. By following them as they dissipate their karma, 
‘we shall be able’, they go on, ‘to raise ourselves from the 
mire of the world and to attain to nirvana*.® It may be 
doubted if the ordinary Jaina worshipper realizes that the 
Tirthankaras to whom he renders his worship occupy a 
position in regard to him so wholly detached and disinterested.. 
Just as, in the case of Buddhism, the Buddha comes to be 

^ A. A. Guerinot, La Religion Djaina, p. 96. 

* Kalpa Sutra, Lives of the Jinas, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 
XXII, p. 264 f. 

• P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism^ pp. 260, 264. 
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recognized as ‘the god beyond the gods’ {devdtidcva), so also, 
as we have seen, the Jina is regarded as the highest deity 
(para?nadevatd) and is worshipped accordingly. I’he real 
ultimate, however, in the case of the Jaina, as of the Buddhist, 
is Nirvana. This is not a condition of absorption into the 
Paramatnian, a melting of the dew drop into the silent sea. 
The soul maintains its identity though the character of the 
beatitude to which it attains is left indefinite. What Nir- 
vana signifies in the prospect of those who seek it has been 
described in one of the Jain canonical books in simple and 
impressive language. ‘Do you, O sage,’ asked the young seeker 
Kesi, ‘know a safe, happy, and quiet place for living beings 
which suffer from pains of body and mind.^^’ The answer of 
the sage is as follows: ‘There is a safe place in view of all, but 
difficult of approach, w^here there is no old age or death, no 
pain nor disease. It is w^hat is called Nirvana, or freedom 
from pain, or perfection, which is in view of all ; it is the safe, 
happy and quiet place which the great sages reach. That is 
the eternal place, in view of all, but difficult to approach. 
Those sages who reach it are free from sorrows, they have 
put an end to the stream of existence’.^ To the Buddhist 
Nirvana is the extinction of craving; to the Jaina it is the 
destruction of karma. Perhaps we may say of Jainism what 
E. J. Thomas says of Buddhism, that in it also this is ‘the 
ultimately real’. ‘It is not stated’, says Dr. Thomas, expound- 
ing the Buddhist view, ‘in such a way that it can be identified 
with God, but it may be said to be feeling after an expression 
of the same truth’.- No doubt this can be said also of the 
Jaina. This goal to which life is directed is a condition of 
beatitude in which the soul, purged of the pains and limita- 
tions of samsara becomes infinite light. 

It is notew'orthy that in the development of the karma doc- 
trine the Jain thinkers are aware of a peril which it is difficult 
for them to avoid, that, namely, of fatalism. It may be that 
the tragic example of Gosala, who made a rigid determinism 
one of the main tenets of his sect, the Ajivikas, aw^akened 
Mahavira and those w^ho followed him to the need of finding 

^ Uttaradhyayana, XXXIII, 80 ff. Sacred Books of the East. Vol. 
•65, p. 128. 

* E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and History (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1927), p. 208. 
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a way of escape from what seemed the inevitable consequence 
of the law of karma. They could not, and they do not, seek 
to escape the mechanical operation of the rule by which 
every act must bring its consequence through life after life. 
No prayer or worship, they recognize, can turn aside the course 
of this immutable law. But at the same lime they desire to 
leave room for the resolute action of the free will to operate 
to counteract these consequences. The fatalists, they affirm, 
‘have no knowledge and do not understand that things depend 
partly on fate and partly on human exertion’. Thus, as we 
have seen already, the Jaina claims to have left r(x>m for free 
will in man and to leave room for the energy of action. ‘The 
sages’, say Messrs. Nahar and Ghosh, ‘have devised means and 
methods whereby the seeds of karma could be so burned as to 
wholly neutralize their effects and leave the soul true and pure 
to soar up and up into the regions of the Siddhasila’.^ ‘Jainism’, 
says Dr. Thomas, ‘is the most extreme form of kiriyavada, 
the doctrine that salvation is attained through works’.^ 
In this it is directly opposed to the Vedantic doctrine of non- 
action, while between these two extremes Buddhism seeks to 
find the middle path. Jainism strikes a note which finds 
many echoes in other lands and in very different regions of 
belief when it says, ‘Man! Thou art thy own friend; why 
seekest thou for a friend beyond thyself?’^ And again it 
says in words which, we are told, ‘many devout Jainas repeat 
after their evening reading from the sacred books’ : ‘The soul 
is the maker and the non-maker, and itself makes happiness 
and misery, decides its own condition, g(X)d or evil, is its 
own river Veyarani’.^ Veyarani is a river of torment in 
hell — so that what the Jaina says is ‘Thyself art hell’.^ 


' P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome of jfainiam. 

* E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha as Legend and History y p. 207. 
® Acharanga Sutra, 1. 3.3. Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. XXII, 

* Mrs Sinclair Stevenson, The Heart of Jainismy p. 192. 

® Cf. Satan’s words in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book IV, 1.75 
^Myself am Hell*. 
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Chapter IX 

ITS DISCIPLINE AND ETHICS 

Jainas being adherents of the kiriyavdda doctrine and be- 
lieving in the activity of the soul it follows that active endea- 
vour directed towards the Jaina*s sutnmum bonum of release 
from sams^a will have a large part in their religion. We 
have seen that their great saints are prophets and teachers 
of the doctrine, and that for them the worship of the temple 
has an altogether secondary place. The ordinary adherents 
of the religion are accordingly ^rdvakas, that is, hearers of 
the law. But they hear in order that they may do ; the ^rdvaka 
is one who submits himself to discipline. No other religion 
in India indeed prescribes so severe a regimen for its devotees 
as does Jainism. It is, however, impossible that all who profess 
the religion shall be willing to submit themselves to so exacting 
a rule. Jainism is, accordingly, made up of two orders^ 
the inner circle of monks and the outer community of lay 
persons. The discipline which the monks or ascetics accept 
cannot be exacted from the general body of the people who 
could not be expected wholly to renounce the world. These 
two orders were meant to be closely related to each other, 
the lay members of the community observing as far as the^ 
were able the five great vows of the monks. This close 
connection is emphasized by Professor Jacobi as one of the 
distinctive featjres of Jainism. Tt is evident’, he writes, 
‘that the lay part of the community were not regarded as 
outsiders, or only as friends and patrons of the Order, as seems 
to have been the case in earl;y Buddhism; their position was, 
from the beginning, well defined by religious duties and privi- 
leges; the bond which united them to the order of the monks 
was an effective one. The state of a layman was one prelimin- 
ary and, in many cases, preparatory to the state of a monk*. 
‘It cannot be doubted’, he concludes, ‘that this close union 
between laymen and monks, brought about by the similarity 
of their religious duties, differing not in kind but in degree, 
enabled Jainism to avoid fundamental changes within, and to 
resist dangers from without for more than two thousand years’.^ 

1 Article, Jainism, E.R.E,, Vol. VII, p. 470. 
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The bond that binds these two orders together is to be found 
primarily in the five vows. These are taken by the monks 
in their full strictness, while the laity are expected to observe 
them in so far as their circumstances and their secular avoca- 
tions permit. These are the vows (1) to refrain from taking 
life, ahimsa; (2) to refrain from untruth; (3) to refrain from 
stealing; (4) to refrain from sexual intercourse; and (5) to 
renounce all worldly possessions. The first of these, ahims§, 
is that which has the most far-reaching results, causing the 
monk to undergo the most extreme austerities. Many of the 
severest restrictions that he has to submit to follow inevitably 
from the care that he is required to take lest he should 
destroy life. He must examine carefully the ground on which 
he walks lest he should crush any small animal. Before 
eating or drinking he must scrutinize the food of which he is 
to partake. ‘He who lights a fire kills living beings; he who 
extinguishes it kills the fire. Therefore a wise man who well 
considers the Law should light no fire\^ It is obvious that 
tliis vow may well, when carried to its logical conclusion., 
lead to suicide, and this is probably one reason why religious 
suicide is, under certain conditions, sanctioned by the Jain law. 

So, again, the vow to abstain from stealing is to be under- 
stood as meaning that the monk must in all circumstances 
refuse to take anything that is not offered to him. Even 
then much care has to be taken as to what is received. ‘Seeing 
that to accept presents leads to hell, one should not accept 
even a blade of grass; only to preserve one’s life, one should 
eat the food that is put into one’s own alms-bowl’. ^ One 
argument for the custom of nudity required by the Digam- 
baras is that clothes arouse in one pride of possession and the 
fear of being robbed of them, and so lead to evil. Thus in a 
multitude of ways that are detailed at great length in the canon- 
ical books the life of the monk is hedged about with restrict- 
ions. An instance of the extreme infliction of pain that they 
impose is the pulling out of the hair by the roots. This is 
required when the novice takes his vows as a monk and accepts 
initiation. The painful process is supposed to be repeated 

* Sutrakritanga I, vii. 6, Sacred Books of the East^ Vol. XLV, 
p. 293. 

• Uttar§dhyayana,^vl. 7, [Sacred Books of the East^ Vol. XLV, p. 25. 
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each year, but apparently shaving is frequently permitted. 
When taking his vows, the monk says, ‘I shall become a 
Sramana, who owns no house, no property, no sons, no cattle, 
who eats what others give him; I shall commit no sinful 
action ; I renounce to accept anything that has not been given'.' 

It is scarcely surprising, when one considers the rigour 
of Jain asceticism, that the way should be left open to the 
ultimate escape by suicide. This must not, however, be 
made use of as an easy deliverance from pain. Desire for 
death or non-existence- like any other desire —is evil tor 
both the Buddhist and the Jaina. Nor is this end to be 
reached as the Vedantist may reach it by means of an insight 
that secs all transitory things to be unreal: the jaina does 
not believe in maya or in the philosophy of inaction that is a 
consequence of that belief. When death is chosen it must be 
as the crown of a life of asceticism resolutely adopted and 
fulfilled. The sage who has accomplished a twelve years’ 
mortification of the flesh, should choose a place where he shall 
not lie ‘on sprouts of grass’ but on bare ground and so ‘without 
any comfort or food’ he should await death.^ The Tirthan- 
kara, Parsva, and the great scholar and statesman, Hemchandra, 
are among those who are said to have adopted this method of 
attaining moksha. 

Women are admitted to this life of renunciation just as 
men are, and, except in the case of the Digambara Jainas who 
hold that no woman can obtain moksha, may enter the same 
kind of order as that of the Jaina monk. According to the 
Digambara doctrine a woman can only attain release from 
samsara if she is reborn as a man. They give, as reasons for 
this, her physical wx*akncss which cannot submit to the dis- 
cipline and the austerities of the monastic life, and also the 
fact that she cannot be required to adopt nudity. Other sects, 
however, have orders of nuns who give a remarkable example 
of self-sacrifice. 

The vows taken by the lay community are less severe than 
those of the monks and nuns. Thus the fourth vow does 
not in their case require a life of celibacy; nor is the layman 

‘ Acharanga Sutra, II. vii. 1, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII, 
p. 171. 

* Acharanga Sutra, 1. vii. 8, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXII 
p. 76. 
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required to give up all his possessions but, knov^ing that all 
things perish, he is to set a limit to the wealth he may acquire. 
The desire to avoid inflicting injury on living beings has ex- 
cluded the Jaina layman from many of the ordinary occupations 
of life. In the case of monks the rule is that they are to wander 
continually so that they may form no ties of friendship. They 
are not, however, to travel in the rainy season when life is so 
[uolific that it would be scarcely possible, while walking, to 
avoid destroying living creatures. A lavunen may approach 
in a measure to this ideal by setting limits wdthin which he may 
travel, so as to avoid killing creatures that he might otherwise 
come in contact with. 

These examples may suffice to indicate the character of the 
life enjoined upon the Jaina, and to show to how great an 
extent it is influenced by their doctrine of the jiva and of its 
sacredness. This has resulted also in such a strange custom 
as the feeding of ants and rats and noxious insects and in the 
establishment of hospitals where old and diseased animals are 
kept till they die a natural death. It also, of course, requires 
them to be vegetarians and to follow that rule with more 
tlioroughness than the lluddhists, wdio allow meat to be eaten 
so long as he who so eats has not caused the animal to be hurt 
or killed. It is not the eating of flesh, they say, that defiles a man 
but the doing of sinful deeds. The Jainas undoubtedly looked 
upon the Buddhists as half-hearted compromisers. They often 
charge the followers of the rival sect wdth greed and luxury. 

It would not be profitable to detail the interminable classi- 
fications of good and evil conduct, as of so many other aspects 
of life, that the Jaina teachers have enumerated. While for the 
most part these divisions and subdivisions belong to the type of 
unprofitable analysis that is associated with ‘scholasticism^ 
it has to be recognized that in their ethical classifications 
they show discrimination. The Jainas certainly appear to be 
greatly concerned with questions of conduct. Thus they 
enumerate nine kinds of meritorious action and eighteen types 
of sinful action. But they go further and enumerate eighty- 
two ways ‘in which a jiva pays the penalty for his committing 
sins in the past’.^ 

The ethical character of Jainism, in spite of so much that 


^ P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism, p. 157. 
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seems formal on the one hand and extreme on the other, is 
seen in the observance of such a sacred season as Pajjusana, 
which is the most important in their calendar. The period 
of the fast is occupied chiefly in the exposition of the scriptures 
by the ascetic teachers. ‘Lectures on the Kalpa Sutra are 
delivered for the first seven days and on the last day fasting is 
observed and the text of the Sutra is read out to the whole 
assembly of men and women who hear the same with great 
attention, respect and veneration*.^ ‘During this festival 
the annual confession is performed, in order to remove all 
ill-feelings over all living beings and to ask pardon from all 
living beings for any act done, knowingly or unknowingly, 
in the course of the year. This is considered to be an act 
of great merit and as imperative on all Jainas*.^ Mrs. Steven- 
son tells us: ‘Letters must be written to friends at a distance 
asking their forgiveness also. The postal authorities can testify 
how faithfully this is carried out, jfor the mail of the Jain com- 
munity increases extraordinarily at this season of the year*.* 

The ethic of the Jaina is, however, centrally and in its 
whole character ascetic. This ascetic ideal — whether the 
extreme form which the Jainas follow or the middle way of 
Buddhism — seems to reach back to a period earlier than the 
time of either Buddha or Mahavira. It is believed by many 
scholars to have arisen in non-BrShman circles and certainly 
the ahimsa doctrine which is an essential part of this asceticism 
is incompatible with the animal sacrifices that the Brahman 
rites required. ‘It will be found*, writes Professor Winternitz, 
‘that the ideals and ideas of this ascetic poetry are organically 
connected with Samkhya and Yoga as well as with Buddhism 
and Jainism, while whenever they appear mixed up with 
orthodox Brahmanism in Brahmanical literature they appear 
as something foreign*.* This ascetic tradition which has, it 
would seem, a close relation with folk-tales and the legends 
and ballads of the common people, has been maintained more 
fully by the Jainas than by any other of the religious develop- 
ments within India. 

1 Ibid,, p. 672. » Ibid., p. 673. 

* Margaret (Mrs Sinclair; Stevenson, article Festivals and Fasts 
(Jam), E.R.E., Vol. V, p, 876. 

* M. Winternitz, Some Problems of Indian Literature (Calcutta, 
Calcutta University Press, 1 925), p. 39. 



Chapter X 

SOME RECENT DE VELOPMENTS^ 

One of the characteristics of Jainism is the conservatism 
which has governed the slow development of its life all through 
the ages. The Jainas have not neglected education — -the 
standard of literacy is high, compared with that of the com- 
munities of a similar type in India. But traditionally the 
education they seek is not of the kind that brings the Jain 
youth into contact with Western science with its inevitably 
disintegrating effect upon the ideas upon which the religion is 
based. The Jaina seeks an education that will fit him for the 
business of finance and commerce with which he is mainly 
occupied. But perhaps an increasing number of Jainas are 
now acquiring an education such as will make them acquaint- 
ed with the knowledge and culture of the West. Despite this 
danger to their faith, because of the general conservatism of 
the community it has thus far resisted to a considerable extent 
the process of erosion which threatens the stability of so 
many of their contemporaries. This resistance is likely to 
diminish as the Jainas are increasingly brought into the 
orbit of the contemporary world. The Jainas claim that their 
religion has existed from ail eternity. It certainly stretches 
back into the dimness of a very early past and travels through 
the centuries to modem times with little outward change in 
its principles or its practice. Now, however, the Jainas are 
becoming increasingly aware of the need to reclaim their 
youth from ‘the perverted tendencies’^ that Western ideas and 
modes of life are producing among them®. 

^ In this chapter some minor changes, mostly verbal, have been 
made in MacnicoPs text because of the lapse of time. But the 
reviser has not found himself in a position to give any adequate 
account of the present condition of the Jaina community, M.H.H, 

* P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh, An Epitome of Jainism, p. 17. 

* How the Jain community is seeking to preserve and strengthen 
its traditional faith may be seen in their activity in publishing and 
translating their scriptures in such series as the Bibliotheca Jainica and 
the Sacred Books of the Jains (for details see H. von Glassenapp, 
Der Jainismus: eine indische Erldsungreligion, Berlin, Alfred Hager 
Verlag, 1925, pp. 77 ff.); in the work of some of their scholars in 
giving expositions of their faith in language intelligible to the Westem- 
^ucated, such as P. C. Nahar and K. Ghosh’s Epitome of Jainism 
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Another influence that has always been present to Jainism 
throughout its whole history, serving in a measure to protect 
it, but at the same time threatening to destroy it by a process 
of absorption, is that of Hinduism. Among the less instructed 
followers of the religion there may often be little to distinguish 
Flindu and Jaina, as the religious practices of both at these 
lover levels are mainly concerned wdth evil spirits and the 
means by w^hich protection may be obtained from them. 
Jainism also approaclies close to Vaishnavism in the emphasis 
that both lay upon the doctrine of ahimsa. This is seen, for 
example in Gujerat and in the case of such a Gujerati Vaish- 
nava family as that in which Mahatma Gandhi was born. 
Thus the ‘family adviser' of the Gandhis who administered 
to the Mahatma in his youth the three vow s of abstinence from 
wine, w omen and meat was ‘a Modh Bania’ who had become 
a Jain monkd More often, however, the Jaina adopts the 
simple designation of Hindu, and hence, no doubt, came the 
steady diminution in the number of Jainas w^hich took place 
for several decadcvS up to 1921 according to the Indian census 
reports-. But in 1931 this decline w^as reversed, and in the 

already iVeqncnth^ relerred to, and Jaj^mandar Lai Jairii's Outlines 
of Jainism ^edited by b\ W. Thomas, revised edition, Cambridge 
University Press, 1040); and in attempts to reinterpret the Jain religion 
in such a way as to show its relationsnip to the teachings of C’hristianity 
and modern science. CP Champat Rai Jain, Jammru (^'hristianity 
and Scie’icc, Allahabad, Indian Press. 1930, and the same author, 
Eaiuiys and Addresses, Allahabad, Indian Press, 1930. An extensive 
quotation from the latter work, putting the Jain theory of knowledge 
into modern scientihe language will be found in Sources of Indian 
Tradition (compiled by VV. Theodore de Bary and others, New 
York, Columbia University ITcss, 1958) pp. 83-86. See also the 
organizations mentioned on p. 201. It is noteworthy that such a w^ork 
as Chimanlal J. Shah’s in North Indio: 800 B.C. — A.D. 522 
(London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1932) is magnificently produced 
through the subvention of a Jain charitable trust. M.H H. 

* IVl. K. Gandhi, An Autobiography^ p. 56. 

* 'Lhese figures throw an interesting light upon the apparent 
decline and subsequent recovery’ of the Jain community. They are 
as follow’s: 


1891 

1,416,638 

1931 

1,205,235 

1901 

1,334,148 

1941 

1,449,286 

1911 

1,248,182 

1951 

1,618,406 

1921 

1,178,596 

1961 

2,027,267 


That is to say, for a period of thirty years up to 1921 there was a con- 
tinuous decline, and in the following decade there was an increase 
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last decade the community has increased at more than the 
normal rate of the whole Indian population. To some extent 
fluctuations in the numbers of Indian religious communities 
as measured by census reports may reflect varying methods of 
enumeration. It may also be true that since 1921 religious 
communities have become more aware of the political signific- 
ance of population statistics. But it is also certainly the case 
that Jainas have been awaking to the danger of their being 
disintegrated as a religious community as a consequence of 
the increasing strength and prestige of Hinduism and the 
subversive forces of Western culture. For that reason various 
organizations have been established to strengthen either parti- 
cular sects of Jainism or the community as a whole. To the 
former group belongs the All- India Digambara Jain Confer- 
ence established in 1893 and to the latter what was first called 
the jain Young Men’s Association, founde d in 1899, afterwards 
renamed the All -India Jaina Association \ Bharat a jaina 
Mahamandala 'm 191 Oh This takes for its motto the words 
^ Maitribhava sarvdn jayatB (d^ove conejuers all’), and has 
as its chief aims the unification and reform of the Jaina 
community and the spread of its doctrines. 

One of the most notable figures in the Jain community in 
modem times was Rajachandra Raojibhai or Raychandbhai, a 
Sthanakavasi, born in Morvi State in Rajasthan in 1868. He 
laid special emphasis on what has always been the chief 
strength of the Jain Church, its ethical teaching. ‘lie 
declared that neither murthi (idol) nor niumati (mouth-cloth) 
led to moksha (release) but a good life’.^ The character of this 
man and of his teaching may best be indicated by the account 
of him given by Mahatma Gandhi — ^who places him along 
with Tolstoy and Ruskin as ‘the three moderns wiio left a 
deep impress on his life and captivated him’.^ The qualities in 

ol only about 2 per cent. From 1931 oimard there has been conti- 
nuous substantial advance, and in the last decade this is at more than 
the normal rate of growth for the whole Indian population. I 
owe the above figures from 1891 to 1921 to H. von Glasenapp, Der 
Jainismus, p. 74, those from 1931 to 1951 to various editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and those for 1961 to the courtesy of the 
Indian Embassy in Washington, D.C. M.H.H. 

^ H. von Glasenapp, Der JainismuSy pp. 76 ff. 

** J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements y p. 328. 

* M. K. Gandhi, An Autobiography y p. 114. 
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this Jain poet and saint that cast their spell over him, he tells 
us, were ‘his wide knowledge of the scriptures, his spotless 
character and his burning passion for self-realization’. ‘I 
saw’, says Gandhi, ‘that tliis last was the only thing for which 
he lived. The following lines of Muktanand were always 
on his lips and engraved on the tablets of his heart : 

“I shall think myself blessed only when I see Him in every 
one of my daily acts: 

Verily, He is the thread which supports Muktanand’s life”.’^ 

‘Raychandbhai’s commercial transactions covered hundreds 
of thousands. He was a connoisseur of pearls and diamonds. 
No knotty business problem was too difficult for him. But 
all these things were not the centre round which his life 
revolved. The centre was the passion to see God face to face.... 
I have tried to meet the heads of various faiths, and I must 
say that no one else has ever made on me the impression that 
Raychandbhai did. His words went straight home to me. 
His intellect compelled as great a regard from me as his moral 
earnestness, and deep down in me was the conviction that he 
would never willingly lead me astray and would always confide 
to me his innermost thoughts. In my moments of spiritual 
crisis, therefore, he was my refuge’.^ 

It is significant that this account has all the appearance of 
being an account, not of a Jaina but of a Hindu bhakta who 
sought to enter into fellowship with God. So in another 
passage Gandhi quotes him as saying in reference to doubts 
concerning Hinduism by which he was disturbed — T am 
convinced that no other religion has the subtle and profound 
thought of Hinduism, its vision of the soul or its charity’.® It 
is evident that Raychandbhai did not make any rigid differen- 
tiation between Hinduism and his own faith, and in this he 
probably represents a considerable body of advanced opinion 
among Jainas. It would appear that there is a movement on 
the part of modern Jainas towards theism and M. Guerinot 
quotes one of them as affirming that the only difference between 
Jainism and other theistic religions consists in the fact that 
Jainism refuses to attribute to God the power to create and 
destroy, to reward and to punish.* To be sure these limita- 

1 Ibid. p. 112. » Ibid. p. 171. » Ibid. I. p. 321f. 

* A. A. Guerinot, La Religion Djaina^ p. 276. 
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tions are considerable, but the interest of the claim lies in its 
indication of a desire to come into line with the theism within 
Hinduism with which it has many affinities and which, as we 
have seen, has always struggled to maintain its character as 
theistic in spite of the constraint laid upon it, as upon Jainism, 
by some of those anti -theistic doctrines which it owes to the 
central Hindu tradition. 

More and more as modern influences press upon it. Jainism 
is in danger of being absorbed by its powerful neighbour. 
In former days its kinship with, and outward resemblance to, 
Hinduism enabled it to escape the persecutions which weighed 
so heavily in determining the fate of Buddhism within India. 
This survival power may preserve Jainism again from des- 
truction. The fear of many Jainas, however, is that it may 
lose the separate identity that it has so long preserved. It is 
indeed the resolutely ethical character of this religion that has 
given it its strength in the past and commended it to those 
who have observed it. The idea of ahimsa which Hinduism 
shares in a measure with it, has always been accepted with a 
seriousness which has attracted to it such a non-Jaina as 
Mahatma Gandhi. No doubt many thoughtful Jainas would 
agree with the Jain scholar, Mr. Chimanlal J. Shah, in claiming 
that this ideal is ‘the most important achievement of Jaina 
thought*.^ He adds that ‘towards this ideal, as the Jainas 
believe, the present world is slowly though imperceptibly 
moving*. ‘The Jaina ahimsa’, he writes elsewhere, ‘is not 
the ahimsa of a weakling but that of a brave soul which is, or 
w ants to be, above all the evil forces of this world. Hemachan- 
dra rightly based it on the maxim: “Look upon other beings 
as you would look upon yourself”.’* At the same time Mr. Shah 
is aware as everyone must be, of the dangers that threaten 
this ancient system in the modern world. As he says, though 
its ccMiservatism has preserved it hitherto it is doubtful if it can 
do so now. He indicates an additional danger when he points 
to ‘the mutual distrust among the existing divisions in the Jaina 
conununity’ and expresses his fear that these may cause the 
Jainas ‘to share the same fate as that of their brothers the 
Buddhists’.* Whatever destiny may await it we can accept 

^ Chimanlal J. Shah, Jainitm in North India, p. 1 . 

• Ibid. p. 50. « Ibid, p. 78. 
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the judgement of Professor H. V. Glasenapp as we look back 
upon our study of this religion and as we consider its position 
still as a living religion directing many lives today. ‘The 
impartial historian', he writes, ‘will certainly affirm that Jainism 
is inferior to other religions in the profundity and power of 
its religious life; but he will at the same time recognize the 
imposing reasoning of its view of the world and admire the 
incomparable vitality of this teaching which still today as in 
the distant past is able to bind to itself zealous and devoted 
followers and thereby proves ever anew its right to exist'. ^ 


* H. von Glasenapp. Der Jainismus^ p. 313. 
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BUDDHISM IN INDIA 



Chapter XI 


ITS EARLIER HISTORY AND RECENT 
DEVELOPMENTS! 

The first edition of this book had no section devoted to the 
Buddhist religion. To be true, there were incidental refer- 
ences to Buddha and his faith in the general sketch of the 
development of religious thought in India in Chapter II, but 
there was no account of this religion on a scale comparable to 
that used, for instance, in the case of Jainism. This omission 
was not without a measure of justification. In a book devoted 
to the living religions of India it might be reasonably main- 
tained that Buddhism had no rightful place. Buddhism, 
it might be urged, is neither a religion nor has it been alive 
in India for many centuries. The first of these objections 
involves the definition of religion, a topic which belongs 
more to a philosophical than to a historical discussion. How- 
ever if the name of a religion is denied to the Buddhist faith 
on account of its alleged atheism the same charge may be 
laid against several forms of Hindu thought. Despite the 
difficulties which Buddhism undoubtedly presents for the 
definition of religion, it has usually been treated as one of the 
major faiths of the world. In many respects it has certainly 
functioned as one. 

On the second point, it has frequently been taken for granted 
by Western scholars that after, say, 1200 a.d. or perhaps even 
earlier. Buddhism completely died out in the land of its origin.* 

^ The whole of this chapter has been added by the editor. 

• G. F. Moore, History of Religions (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1914) Vol. I, p. 312 speal« of ‘the complete disappearance of 
Buddhism in the land of its origin*. E. W. Hopkins, The Religions of 
India (Boston, Ginn & Co, 1895), p. 342, remarks: ‘Buddhism lingered 
in India till the twelfth or thirteenth century ... It is found today 
in Tibet, Ceylon, China, Japan and other outlying regions, but 
it is quite vanished from its old home*. Jarl Charpentier in the 
Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 170, speaks of its ‘complete 
extinction in its native land*. J. B. Noss, Man's Religions^ (New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1949), p. 199 n. is somewhat more 
restrained: ‘Buddhism declined and almost disappeared in India 
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Yet merely to omit Buddhism from the list of India’s religions 
leaves the resulting picture out of balance. One cannot ade- 
quately understand the development of religious life in India 
either historically or at the present day without devoting some 
attention to what it owes to Buddhist intluence. It would be 
somewhat singular if one were to omit from a survey of India’s 
wealth of religions that one which has on an imposing scale 
affected the religious civilizations of all of South-East Asia as 
far as Japan. Throughout this area Buddhist thought has 
had an influence which may be compared with that of Greek 
thought upon the Western world. Whatever its present 
status may be in the land of its birth, it should not for that 
reason be entirely passed over. 

But there are even more substantial reasons for including 
in this book at least a brief account of Buddhism. As J. B. 
Noss indicates in the passage cited in the previous note, there 
has always been a Buddhist population in the areas of India 
which lie near to Tibet and Burma. Perhaps these groups have 
not been very significant for the total life of India, since cul- 
turally these areas seem to belong rather to the neighbouring 
Buddhist countries. But their numbers are greater than might 
be gathered from the usual statements. Thus in 1951, before 
the large influx into the Buddhist faith which took place in 
1956, the census report in India alone gives a Buddhist popu- 
lation of 180,823, nearly 50 per cent more than the figure 
reported for the Parsi community. The situation is greatly 
changed at the present as will be shown later in this chapter. 

Buddhism has affected Indian culture in other ways than 
through numbers. Ancient Buddhist shrines at Bodh Gaya, 
Sarnath, Sanchi and elsewhere are centers of small Buddhist 
communities, which even today represent this religion in the 
Indian world, and are places of pilgrimage for Buddhists both 
from India and from foreign Buddhist lands. They have 
attracted Hindu pilgrims as well. At Sarnath a considerable 
temple has been built with the assistance of Buddhists from 

after the 7th century a.d In 1193 a.d. the Moslems, who 

had entered India over a century before, invaded the last of the 
Buddhist strongholds . . . Only a few followers of the Blessed One 
obscurely hung on to the faith. Except for the believers in the foot- 
hills of the Himalayas, they remain comparatively few in India to this 
day.’ 
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overseas. Bodh Gaya was long famous as a Hindu shrine 
until the Buddhists took an interest in claiming it for their 
own. Buddhist symbols, such as the lion capital of Sarnath 
and the Buddhist carka or wheel of the law have become 
accepted parts of India’s national life. In recent times Indian 
feeling about the occupation of Tibet by China has been 
alTected by the fact that the people of India regard that country 
and its faith as closely akin to their own. Indian architecture, 
sculpture and painting show many traces even at the present 
day of the influence of their Buddhist beginnings. 

It may even be maintained that Buddhism in India has not so 
much disappeared as gone partially underground. Much of 
the ethics of Buddhism, its teaching of ahimsa, for example, 
was silently absorbed by Hinduism. Even at the time when 
Buddhist institutions were disappearing, the name of Buddha 
was being added to the list of the avatars of Vishnu.' Under 
the influence of the modern doctrine that all religions are 
the same it has been easy to make out that the differences 
between Hinduism and Buddhism are of very minor im- 
portance. Buddhist scriptures such as the Dhammapada are 
studied and commented upon by Hindu scholars as being part 
of their own religious inheritance.^ A. K. Coomaraswamy 
maintains, for instance, that Buddhism, especially in its 
Mahayana forms, is but another expression of the principles 
found in the Advaita Vedanta^. To what degree he is correct 
in this we may need to inquire further, but it may be noted 
that such an opinion coincides in this respect with that of the 
ancient hostile critic of Sankara who remarked that that 

^ Very curiously the name of Buddha under corrupted forms has 
found admission also into the calendars of Christian saints listed by 
both the Greek Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches. See 
A. S. Geden, article Josaphat, Barlaam and, E.R.E. Vol. VII, p. 568. 

* Sir S. Radhakrishnan expresses himself as follows in regard to 
the relation of Buddhism to the main current of Hindu thought: 
‘A persistent misreading of India’s religious history is responsible 
for the prevalent view that Buddha’s faitli is an alien one opposed to 
the Vedas. In our discussion of Buddhism we have repeatedly urged 
that Buddha developed certain views of the Upanishads. The 
inclusion of Buddha among the avatars of Vishnu means that he 
appeared for the establishment of Vedic dharma, and not for the 
undermining of it’. Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p 472. 

® See his Hinduism and Buddhism (New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1943) passim. 


14 
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scholar’s doctrine of mayavada was nothing but concealed 
Buddhism.^ 

It would be easy to bring forward further indications that 
Buddhism is a part of the heritage of India’s past, which is 
still alive and of influence in moulding present religious 
thought. But it is unnecessary to make further apology and we 
now undertake to give an outline sketch of the origins and 
development of Buddhism, giving primary attention to those 
aspects of the subject which fall within the Indian environment. 

In regard to the origins of Buddhism and the earliest forms 
in which that faith was proclaimed there are many difficult 
questions into which we cannot undertake to enter. To say 
nothing of the different representations of Buddhist teaching 
which we find in the many sects into which the Buddhist 
community has long been divided, modern scholars have 
represented it in very many different ways. To such an 
advocate as Paul Dahlke, the Buddha taught a system of 
rationalism which fits in very well with a prevalent mood of 
scientific thought in the early years of the twentieth century.^ 
Others emphasize at every point the marvellous in Buddha’s 
life and picture him as, from the beginning, a supernatural 
person. Several of the most influential presentations of Bud- 
dhism have been those of persons following the teachings of 
Theosophy^ who are endeavouring not merely to present 
the teachings of Buddha but to urge reasons for their adoption 
and remove difficulties for those who approach them from 
the standpoint of the Western mind. Generally speaking. 
Western scholars have based their presentations on the scrip- 
tures of the Pali canon which has been preserved in Ceylon 
and elsewhere outside of India. But this represents the teach- 
ing of only a single Buddhist school, although admittedly an 
old one, and documents are now coming to light which have 
been preserved in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese and give 

^ Padma Purana c, xiii. .See M, H. Harrison, Hindu Monism and 
Pluralism, (London, Oxford University Press, 1932), p. 143 for further 
references. 

® See for example alone; with other works his Buddhist Essays (Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., 1903). 

^ Among these may be mentioned Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism 
(Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1951). So also E. Conze, Buddhism 
(New York, Harper, 1959). 
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a rather different view. One Western scholar, who deserves 
great respect because of the services which she along with her 
husband has rendered in making the Pali canon available to 
the Western world, Mrs. Rhys Davids, in her later works 
expressed herself as convinced that the Pali scriptures as they 
now stand represent the monkish thoughts of times much later 
than the Buddha’s, and if we are to discover his original teach- 
ing we must extract it from the scriptures by a prooess of higher 
criticism. Since the name of Buddhism has been pre-empted 
for this later monkish view, she prefers to call the original 
teachings Sakya instead. She believed that fragments of 
these teachings can be discovered here and there in the Pali 
canon and can be differentiated from the surrounding material.^ 
We must be content here to leave to one side these difficult 
questions of origin and confine ourselves to the discussion 
of the main outlines of the faith, acknowledging that these 
may have been formulated in somewhat later times than those 
of the Buddha himself. 

(i) The Life of the Buddha 

The historic life of the Buddha is a relevant part of our 
subject, since in a far greater degree than is common among 
religious leaders in India, he has left the impress of his person- 
ality upon the religion which derives from him. On this 
subject also the views of modern expositors have greatly varied. 
The detailed accounts of his life in Buddhist sources are 
mostly late, and have the kind of embellishment with the 
marvellous which is common not only to Indian but also to 
some Christian hagiography. But, while a detailed life is 
clearly impossible, there seems to be no reason for extreme 
skepticism about the more essential points^. He was tom 

* Mrs C. A. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Buddhist Origins. (London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1931). Similar views are 
expressed in several others of her later publications. 

• Skepticism once went to the point of resolving his name into a 
sun myth, and he w'as often confused with Mahavira (see E. W. 
Hopkins, The Religions of Indiay p. 299). Against such extremes there 
has long since been a healthy reaction. For the popular legends of 
Buddha’s childhood, renunciation, etc., see Sir Edwin Arnold, The 
Light of Asia (in many editions — a convenient one for Indian readers 
is that published by Jaico Publishing House, Bombay, 1949). A short 
treatment is that of K. J. Saunders, Gotama Buddha (Calcutta, Asso- 
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in the sixth century He was the son of the head of the 

minor state of the Sakyas which lay near the foothills of the 
Himalayas overlapping the present border between Nepal 
and Western Bengal. Its capital was Kapilavastu. The 
name, Buddha, is properly a title, meaning the Enlightened 
One and so is strictly applicable to him only after his success 
in his religious quest. His personal name seems to have been 
Siddharta, although this too might be a title (one who achieves 
his goal). Gautama (in Pali Gotama)^ describes him as a 
member of the ancient Gautama clan. He is also known by 
the name of S^yamuni (the sage, muniy of the Sakyas) and 
by several other titles. Spending his early life in his father's 
court he married and had a son named Rahula. By that period 
in Indian religious history the ideas of karma and samsara, 
introduced in the period of the early Upanishads, had become 
widespread and many accepted the ideal of release as a worthy 
goal. Such an aim seems to have appealed especially to those 
of the Kshatriya rank to which both Mahavira and Buddha 
belonged. In North-Eastern India there were many who had 
already undertaken this quest cither alone or in company with 
others, adopting an ascetic discipline of life. Leaving his 
home and family at the age of 29 the Buddha-to-be placed 
himself under the direction of two Hindu spiritual guides who 
taught him the methods of Yoga. His first efforts were 
unsuccessful, although, following the example of his times, 
he and five others who were following the same path practised 
austerities of such severity that at one point he seemed to be 
on the point of death. Recovering from the consequences 
of this extreme asceticism he concluded that this was not the 

ciaticn Press, 1922). A thorough discussion is that of E. J. Thomas, 
The Life of Buddha as Legend and History (London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1927). 

^ E. J- Thomas gives 563 B.c. as the most probable date, but his 
arguments are based on a number of factors regarding which certainty 
cannot be secured. The traditional date in the Ceylon tradition is 
624 B.c. See The Life of Buddha^ p. 27. 

2 Since scholarly usage varies between the Pali and Sanskrit forms 
of Buddhist names and terms, the present account wdll use the Sanskrit 
forms as likely to be mere familiar to readers, except that the Pali 
forms of titles of books, sections of the canon, etc., will be used when 
these have come to us in Pali. Thus we shall write karma and not 
kammUy nirvana and not nihbdnay but Sutta, Tipitaka, etc. 
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way to his goal, and thenceforward altered his methods to a 
more moderate discipline. His companions, becoming con- 
vinced that this change was due to a lack of resolution, deserted 
him. He continued to seek release in his own way, and at last 
after six years of struggle, on a certain night when he had 
seated himself beneath a bo-tree in the place which from this 
event is even now known as Bodh-gaya, he achieved success 
and thenceforth could rightly be known as the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. He is said to have debated whether he 
should be satisfied with having made this discovery for himself 
or whether he should impart it to others. He decided on the 
latter course and set out to reveal his secret to his former com- 
panions. They had gone to the ‘Deer Park’ a few miles 
north of the present city of Banaras, and on his way he won his 
first converts. His former friends tried at first to avoid him, 
but were won by the evident joy which he had in his new dis- 
covery. His exposition of his teaching at Sarnath, the Dham- 
macakkappavattana Sutta {Dharma-cakra-pravartana-sutray 
the Sutta which sets in motion the wdieel of dharma or religion) 
contains many of the doctrines wliich later generations found 
central to the Buddhist faith. Soon a number of converts 
were gained and they joined with him in living the life of 
bhikshus (Pali bhikkuSy literally mendicants) or monks. 
These accepted the Buddha’s guidance and joined with him 
in a life of moderately ascetic discipline. They received 
their necessary food in alms as religious devotees have done 
in India before and since. During the greater part of the year 
they wandered here and there in the states of North-East 
India, teaching their doctrine, but learning more through 
discussions with their teacher. In the rainy season they did not 
travel. Soon gifts of lands and buildings came in, making it 
possible for them to live together in monastic communities 
until they were able to wander forth once more. Theoretic- 
ally it was possible for any man who felt the call to this kind of 
life to affiliate himself with a group of these bhikshus, although 
there were obvious restrictions in regard to the admission of 
slaves, minors, criminals, those suffering from contagious 
diseases, etc. It is evident that many came from the fairly pro- 
sperous classes to which Buddha himself had belonged. They 
were not predominantly from the Brahman caste, as were many 
of the members of the philosophic schools. On the other hand 
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Brahmans were not excluded, and some distinguished mem- 
bers of the order came from this caste. A few are mentioned 
who had formerly followed servile occupations, but these, too, 
were not very numerous. Those desiring to enter the order 
expressed their intention in the formula: T take refuge in 
the Buddha; I take refuge in the dharma (law, religion); I 
take refuge in the sangha (the monastic fellowship’); the 
whole being repeated three times. 

It is quite impossible to give any connected account of the 
forty-five years of teaching which followed the establishment 
of the Buddhist order. We are told in the Pali books of the 
innumerable conversations in which he was engaged, and 
usually the place where the conversation occurred is noted. 
Most of these places were not very far distant from Bodh-gaya, 
Banaras, Pataliputra, etc. which we have already found con- 
nected with his early experiences. There is no reason to 
suppose that his travels ever ranged very widely. The Ceylon 
chronicles speak of his having visited that country but this 
seems to be very unlikely. Many years after his renunciation he 
returned to his birthplace at Kapilavastu and several members 
of his family heard his message and became his followers. 
At the urgent request of certain women he gave permission 
for the establishment of an order of nuns, although he coupled 
this with the warning that by so doing he was reducing 
by one half the period during which his faith would survive. 
Certain quarrels in the brotherhood are reported, one of them 
of special bitterness w^hen a cousin, Devadatta, sought to 
gain the leadership of the order. Controversies with other 
schools of thought, among them with the Jains who are 
here known as the Nirgranthas, are mentioned, but on the 
whole Buddha’s career seems to have been a peaceful and 
constructive one. 

The only further period of his life about which we have 
an attempt to record detailed information is that just before 
his death. His health had apparently been failing and he, 
with a company of his disciples, was making his way northward, 
visiting his disciples as he went. He is said to have been 
consulted on affairs of state by several of the rulers of the 
areas he passed through. At a place called Pava he and his 
disciples were entertained by a certain Cunda, a worker in 
metals or blacksmith. After the dinner he was taken violently 
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ill, but yet was determined to continue his journey. In a 
small village called Kusinara, said to be located in the Gorakh- 
pur District, his condition became so serious that he was 
forced to lie down, and here the final end came. This is 
called his Pari -nirvana, his entering into Nirvana. These 
events are related in the Maha-parinibbana-sutta (Maha- 
parinirvana-sutra) as well as in certain other Suttas, and it is 
evident that these formed a favourite subject of reflection. 
After his death men from the nearby tribe of the Mallas took 
his body for cremation. Relics from his ashes were distributed 
among many of the neighbouring peoples. Eventually stupas 
(memorial heaps or buildings of stone) were built over them 
and such stupas remain places of worship to the present day. 

Although questions may be raised about the historicity 
of even the dry bones of the Buddha’s story as we have endea- 
voured to present them, something very like this must have 
happened, and it is unnecessary here to pursue further 
questions of historical criticism on this point. 

(«) The Teaching 

When we come to the attempt to determine more definitely 
the content of Buddha’s new discovery and of his teaching 
to his disciples do meet wdth problems of the credibility 
of the tradition which we cannot altogether ignore. In the 
19th and early 20th centuries our knowledge of the teaching 
was derived very largely from the Pali canon and a few Pali 
non-canonical works. But it is clear that this canon of 
scripture did not rise during Buddha’s lifetime and much 
of it comes from some centuries after his death. This canon, 
known as the Tipitaka (Sanskrit, the Tri-pitaka, or ‘the Three 
Baskets’) falls into three sections, the Vinaya-pitaka, the basket 
containing the rules of the Buddhist order or Sanghaniy the 
Sutta-pitaka, containing the conversations or sermons of the 
Buddha and his disciples^, and the Abhidhamma-pitaka, which 
deals with certain more technical, especially psychological, 
topics. In general it is recognized that the oldest of the 
Pitakas is the Vinaya and that the latest is the Abhidhamma, 
although these generalizations do not hold for every individual 

' Note that the word Sutta in Buddhism has a rather different 
meaning from that of the Sutra in Hinduism. 
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section. The Buddhist tradition holds that there was a council 
of the Buddhist monks at Rajagriha (now Rajgir in West 
Bengal) immediately after the Parinirvana. According to 
this tradition the Vinaya and Sutta Pitakas were recited and 
approved, but nothing is said of the Abhidhamma. As for 
the Vinaya, much of this consists of a formal recitation of the 
rules of conduct at the confessional meeting of the monks 
called the Upasotha, which was held every new and full moon 
day. There is good reason to believe that this, at least in its 
main outlines, goes back to the Buddha’s time or near it, 
although there are traces here and there of changes made in 
the rules to ht changing situations. The Vinaya contains 
also a few chapters purporting to give information about 
Buddha’s life and teaching, but it is not clear that they are 
as old as the surrounding matter. 

It is quite possible, although it cannot be proved, that much 
of the Sutta Pitaka also is old, for, as J. H. C. Kem has said, 
Tt is by no means incredible that the Disciples after the death 
of the founder of their sect came together to come to an agree- 
ment concerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline’.^ But it is quite clear that the Sutta Pitaka is a 
somewhat miscellaneous collection, and no general statement 
will hold true of all of its parts. Belief in the antiquity of the 
Vinaya, on the other hand, is strengthened by the fact that 
several of the other later sects of Buddhism have substantially 
the same Vinaya as that preserved by the Theravadin of 
Ceylon. 

The Pali tradition gives an account also of a second council 
held a century after Buddha’s death at Vesali. The occasion 
of this meeting was the desire of certain monks to follow^ a 
laxer rule of discipline. Many of the points of discussion 
strike the modern reader as somewhat trivial, such as whether 
salt might be kept in a horn. But not all were of this sort. 
The last, whether gold or silver might be accepted, was clearly 
an important matter, and doubtless all of these questions had 
implications which we may not now fully grasp. ^ But it is 
significant that at this point the questions dividing the Buddhist 

^ Quoted from J. H. C. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhisniy 
Strassburg, K. J. Tmbner, 1896. 

* The account of the second council and the list of disputed points 
are found in Cullavagga c. 12, S.B.E.y Vol. 20, pp. 386-414. 
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fellowship were concerned with the practices of the monastic 
life, and did not at all indicate theological or philosophical 
controversies. At any rate, the questions were decided in 
favour of the stricter school. The tradition continues that 
the decision did not meet the favour of all, and it traces to this 
event the origin of the first heretical sect, the Mahasanghikas, 
so called because of their numbers. But there are other 
accounts of the origin of this sect and some think the whole 
tradition of the second council unhistorical.^ 

Even more dubious is the account of the third Council at 
Pataliputra during the reign of the Emperor Asoka. This 
monarch is, of course, an historical figure, about whom we 
possess a wealth of information through the inscriptions which 
he himself had placed in considerable numbers through his 
extensive domains. These inscriptions contain no reference 
to his having called such a council. Doubtless the argument 
from silence is always precarious, but it is at any rate surprising 
that it should not have been mentioned. Further, our infor- 
mation about it comes from a Ceylon work, the Mahavamsa, 
composed some seven centuries after Asoka’s time. The 
information which it purports to give about the Pataliputra 
Council is very meagre, its only positive contribution being 
that during this Council a section of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
the Kathavatthu, was for the first time recited.^ When other 
sections of the Abhidhamma were composed we have no 
means of knowing. E. J. Thomas believes that it was after 
the time of Asoka in the third century B.c. and before that of 
Kanishka in the first century a.d.^ But this opinion is based 
upon a study of the contents of these works rather than upon 
any tradition about their composition. 

Another factor in the problem of the credibility of the 
accounts of Buddha’s teaching must be briefly mentioned. 
For many centuries this was preserved not in written books 
but through oral tradition. The Pali scriptures are said to 
have been first written down in Ceylon during the reign of 

^ See the discussion in E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
pp. 30, 31. 

* This despite the fact that those present are described as knowing 
the three Pitakas. {Mahavamsa, translated into English by Wilhelm 
Geiger, London, Pali Text Society, 1908, p. 49). 

* History of Buddhist Thought^ p. 158. 
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King Vattagamani, who is said to have reigned from 29 to 
17 B.c. It might appear as if this late date, nearly five cen- 
turies after the lifetime of the Buddha, precluded any accurate 
knowledge of the contents of the earlier teaching. But this 
conclusion does not necessarily hold. In the pre-Christian 
centuries in India sacred literature was normally transmitted 
by oral rather than by written tradition. The example of the 
preservation of the Vedas is evidence that long and detailed 
texts could be transmitted with substantial accuracy by this 
means. Although we must admit the possibility of additions 
to the texts of the Buddhist faith, the problem lies not so much 
in the risk that the text might be deliberately changed as that 
additions may have been made, and that the emphasis may 
have been shifted in such a way that the interpretation of an 
entire text may be altered. The fact that writing was not 
used in the earliest centuries for the transmission of the 
Buddhist texts does not in itself constitute any argument 
against their authenticity. 

One of the passages in the Pali canon upon which strong 
reliance may be placed in attempting to discover the centr^ 
teachings of Buddhism is the Dhamma-cakkappavattanasutta, 
which purports to be the contents of the Buddha’s first sermon 
preached to his former companions in the Deer Park atBanaras. 
This Sutta is found not only in the Sutta Pitaka, from which 
source Rhys Davids translates it, but also substantially in the 
Cullavagga of the Vinaya Pitaka, and in works belonging to 
other schools. The central core of this Sutta is as follows: 

‘Now this, O Bhikkhus^, is the noble truth concerning 
suffering. 

Birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, disease is 
painful, death is painful. Union with the unpleasant is 
painful, painful is separation from the pleasant: and any 
craving that is unsatisfied, that too is painful . . . 

This then, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning suffer- 
ing. 

Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
origin of suffering. 


^ i.e., monks, members of the Buddhist fellowship, or aspiring 
to the life of ascetic discipline. Literally, beggars — in India an 
honourable occupation. 
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Verily, it is that thirst (or craving), causing the renewal of 
existence, accompanied by sensual delight, seeking satis- 
faction now here, now there— that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the passions, or the craving for 
(a future) life, or the craving for success (in this present 
life). 

This then ,0 Bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
origin of suffering. 

Now this, O Bhikkus, is the noble truth concerning the 
destruction of suffering. 

Verily, it is the destruction, in which no passion remains, 
of this very thirst; the laying aside of, the getting rid of, 
the being free from, the harbouring no longer of this 
thirst. 

This then, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
destruction of suffering. 

Now this, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
way which leads to the destruction of sorrow. Verily! 
it is this noble eightfold path; that is to say: Right views; 
Right aspirations; Right speech; Right conduct; Right 
livelihood; Right effort; Right mindfulness; and Right 
conteplation. 

This then, O Bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
destruction of sorrow*.' 

These four statements in regard to the universality of 
suffering, its origin, its eradication, and the practical means 
tp be taken toward that end are commonly known as the four 
noble truths. In the Sutta special emphasis is laid upon the 
last truth, the eightfold path which is given twice over, 
the first time with the satement that this is a ‘middle path’, 
which is neither the way of laxity nor of extreme austerity. 
It has been held that this view of suffering and its cure was 
derived by the Buddha from the medical science of his time,* 


Translation by T, W. Rhys Davids in the Sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. xi, pp. 148-150. 

• ‘It is evident that in formulating this four-fold truth, Buddha, 
was guided by the medical view of his time in regard to the curing of 
diseases*. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy , (London, 
George Allen & Unwin, 1942), p. 148. A. B. Keith in his Buddhist 
Philosophy, pp. 56, 57 is less definite: ‘We are still without proof 
that the medical is the older application.* 
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and it has been an interesting topic of investigation w’hether 
he was dependent upon any of the ways to release which are to 
he found in the thought of his environment. In regard to the 
doctrines enunciated in this Sutta, at any rate, we have the 
clear statement: ‘That this was the noble truth concerning 
sorrow, was not, O Bhikkhus, among the doctrines handed 
down, but there arose within me the eye (to perceive it)’^ 
and so for each of the other Noble Truths. It is certainly 
true that the Buddha accepts, apparently without question, 
the underlying assumptions of Hindu thought, such as the 
doctrines of karma and samsara, although, as we shall see, he 
makes important changes in their formulation. His emphasis 
upon suffering reminds us of the early verses of the much later 
Samkhya Karika, and his habit of presenting truths in neatly 
numbered lists is again a feature of that system, although 
easily explained by the necessities of memorization. The 
Yoga system has also an eightfold path, although the details 
are for the most part different. No close connection with the 
thought of the l-panishads can be observed.^ This is perhaps 
not surprising, since the Upanishads were traditionally 
current only within restricted groups, and Buddhism had its 
origin in a different part of India and, on the whole, in a differ- 
ent social class. 

As may be seen from the first of the noble truths mentioned 
above, the teachings of Buddhism lay great emphasis upon 
the universality of suffering. This is taken as quite obvious 
to ordinary observation and not requiring proof. ‘The 
waters of the four great oceans are less than the tears shed by 
men in the interminable course of existence for the loss of 
father, mother, brother, sister, children, relatives and goods. 
The mother who at the burning place calls in sorrow to her 
daughter Jiva, is answered that eighty- four thousand maidens 
of this name have been burned at the spot'.® Yet it would 
be unwise to exaggerate the pessimism of Buddhist teaching, 
as early Western students were inclined to do. Though 
the world may indeed be very evil, the Buddha has found a 

* Vol. XI, p. 150. 

^ Except in a few late Upanishad passages which are probably 
themselves dependent upon Buddhist teaching. 

® Evidence summarized by A. B. Keith {Buddhist Philosophy^ 
p. 57), which see for references to the scriptures. 
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way of escape from suffering through the recognition of its 
cause in desire and the way of relief from suffering through 
the discipline of the eightfold path. 

The four Noble Truths find the condition which makes 
suffering inevitable in desire (thirst, trishnd). Elsewhere in 
the Buddhist Scriptures and also outside we find another more 
elaborate explanation in the chain of the Twelve Conditions 
(pratitya-samutpdday often translated as Dependent Origina- 
tion). According to this formula, trishnd is but an inter- 
mediate link in a series which goes back ultimately to avidyd, 
ignorance. This belief apparently has some connection with 
the Hindu theory of avidyd in the Upanishads and the 
Vedanta, although in Buddhism it is ordinarily explained 
not in a cosmic sense but as denoting only ignorance of the 
four Noble Truths. That this chain of the Twelve 
Conditions became an important part of Buddhist teaching 
seems clear, for it appears in a number of different places. 

But in some of the earlier forms of the doctrine there are 
less than twelve terms in the series, and the meaning of the 
individual items and even of the series as a whole is not 
altogether clear. In the Maha-Nidana-Sutta of the Digha- 
Nikaya, for instance, there arc but ten terms.^ Here it is asked : 

‘Ananda, if it be asked, “Do old age and death depend on 
anything?^ the reply should be, “They do“. And if it be asked, 
“On what do old age and death depend?” the reply should be, 
“Old age and death depend on birth”,' In similar fashion, birth 
is said to depend on existence, this on attachment, and so 
successively on desire, sensation, contact, name and form, 
and consciousness. In the later lists the terms are: old age 
and death; birth; becoming; attachment; desire; feeling; 
contact between the senses and their objects; the six senses 
(i.e., the five sense organs and the mind, here placed as often 
in Indian psychology on the level of the senses); name and 
form; consciousness; predispositions; and ignorance. It is 
not clear whether all these are present in a single life, or, as 
many think, they required three successive lifetimes for their 
complete realization.'-^ 

1 Translated in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations^ pp. 203 ff. 

* Fuller discussions will be found in A. B. Keith, Buddhist Phi-- 
losophy, pp. 99 ff. ; E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
pp. 58 ff.; S. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 84 ff. 
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Further, the succession of conditions has often, as in 
Buddhist art, been represented as forming a circle, the bhava- 
cakra^ or wheel of being, which revolves endlessly, so that 
the last stage leads on inevitably to the tirst stage again. It 
is impossible to discuss the individual links or the significance 
of the chain as a whole in more detail here. 

Along with the four Noble Truths and the chain of Depend- 
ent Origination another formula which expresses a prevalent 
attitude in Buddhist teaching is that of the Three Characteris- 
tics of Being. This is found, for example, in the following 
passage from the Anguttara Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka:^ 

‘Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and 
necessary constitution of being, that all its constituents 
are transitory. This fact a Buddha discovers and masters, 
and when he has discovered and mastered it, he 
announces, teaches, publishes, proclaims, discloses, 
minutely explains, and makes it clear, that all the con- 
stitutents of being are transitory. 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary 
constitution of being that all its constituents are misery. . . . 

Whether Buddhas arise, O priests, or whether Buddhas 
do not arise, it remains a fact and the fixed and necessary 
constitution of being, that all its elements are lacking in 
an Ego.* 

The three characteristics of being are that it is anitya 
^ransitory), dukkha (misery) and andtmd (lacking a Self or 
Atman). Of the second something has already been said, 
since it constitutes the first Noble Truth. The first, that it is 
impermanent or transitory, is further explained in particular 
cases in the conversation between the Buddha and the monk 
named Yamaka reported in the Samyutta Nikaya:^ 

“ ‘What think you, brother Yamaka? Is form permanent, 
or transitory?* ** 

“It is transitory, brother”. 

U. Thittila in K. W. Morgan, The Path of the Buddha (New York, 
Ronald Press. 1956), pp. 79 ff. 

1 iii. 134.1. Cited from H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations^ p. 
xiv. 

* xxxii. 85. Iff. Cited from H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, 
pp. 139 ff. 
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“And that which is transitory- — is it evil or is it good?** 

“It is evil, brother.” 

‘And that which is transitory, evil, and liable to change — 
is it possible to say of it: “This is mine; this is I; this is 
my Ego” ?’ 

The same is said of sensation, perception, the predisposi- 
tions and consciousness, these being the further categories 
into which, as we shall see, Buddhism analyzes reality. Thus 
being is throughout transitory, evil, lacking a permanent Ego. 

It is not quite clear exactly to what limits this doctrine of 
the transitory nature of reality is carried. Later thought, in 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka, expressed it in the doctrine of 
Kshanikavdda or Momentariness, according to which the 
stream of time is divided into moments of infinitely small 
duration, and it is said that nothing can survive from one 
moment to the next.^ This Buddhist view has been compared 
with the teaching of Heraclitus in ancient Greek and that of 
Bergsdn in modern European philosophy. But it may be 
doubted how far such a view was conceived and taught by the 
Buddha himself. But at any rate the thought is clearly brought 
forward that the elements of experience are no solid and 
enduring entities but are compounds which unite together for 
a time only to be broken up again. 

The doctrine that there is no Atman is one of the most 
famous teachings of Buddhism, but again its exact meaning is 
not entirely clear. We have already glimpsed it incidentally 
in the passage already quoted from the Samyutta Nikaya 
above. But what exactly is the Self which is denied — is it 
the self which appears to be known in common experience 
as experiencing and acting, or is it the metaphysical Atman 
of the Upanishads? And was this denial the original teaching 
of the Buddha or is it the result of later reflection? It is 
hardly possible to answer these questions with definiteness, 
although it is perhaps significant that the most brilliant 
exposition of the Anatma theory is in a somewhat late work 
which is not even canonical, the Milinda-panha, the Questions 
of King Milinda. 

As usually expounded, this doctrine is based upon a de- 
structive analysis of the supposed Self. It turns out to be 


1 See E. J. Thomas History of Buddhist Thought y p. 165. 
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not a simple thing but a compound of the five aggregates or 
groups of things. These are known as the Five Skanditas 
(Pali khandas). They are the physical and psychical states 
which together make up what is commonly thought of as the 
self. The first of these, form {rupa)j is the physical apparatus, 
the body composed of the four elements, the senses, sense 
data, etc. The remaining four, collectively called Ndma, 
are more distinctively mental in character. They are, feeling 
{vedand)y conceptual knowledge {samjnd), dispositions 
(samkhdras) and consciousness {vijndna)} The exact force of 
these terms, several of which occur also in the chain of Depend- 
ent Origination, is not always easy to fathom, and they do not 
fit well with modem psychological terminology. Vedanii is 
feeling either of pleasure or pain. Or a neutral feeling is 
sometimes thought possible. Perception appears to be both 
sense-perception and also mental apprehension. The sam- 
kharas form a very vague concept (literally the term means only 
compounds), and they seem to include a number of mentd 
states not more explicitly named. Consciousness, again, seems 
to have reference both to states of feeling and thought.^ But 
what is of importance here is that the so-called self is not a 
simple thing but highly complex, and no one of the constituents 
can be isolated and termed the Self. Each of the khandas is 
transitory and involves misery.^ Although, generally speaking, 

' Thus the whole of the empirical self is described as ndma~rupay 
name and form, a term which is found also in the Upanishads. But 
there it refers to concrete individual existence, as an article made of 
clay is said to be different from clay in general through its possession 
of name and form. 

” For fuller discussion see A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy y pp. 85 ff. 

® Cf. the Samyutta-Nikaya xii. 62.1 translated in H. C. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translations ^ pp. 150, 151 : Even the ignorant, unconvert- 
ed man, O priests, may conceive an aversion for this body which is 
composed of the four elements, may divest himself of a passion for it, 
and attain to freedom from it. And why do I say so? Because, 
O priests, the increase and the wasting away of this body which is 
composed of the four elements are evident, and the way in which it is 
obtained and afterwards laid away again. .... But that, O priests, 
which is called mind, intellect, consciousness, — here the ignorant, 
unconverted man is not equal to conceiving aversion, is not equal to 
divesting himself of passion is not equal to attaining freedom. And 
why do I say so? Because, O priests, from time immemorial the 
ignorant, unconverted man has held, cherished, and affected the 
notion, ‘This is mind; this am I; this is my Ego*. . . . But it were better 
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it is difficult to find any clear connection between the Upani- 
shadic and Buddhist thought, it seems not impossible, if this 
analysis is really the Buddha’s, that he had in mind the 
eternal, blissful Atman of the Upanishads. At any rate, it is 
impossible for the seeker to find any satisfaction in any element 
of the self as we ordinarily reflect upon it.^ 

The chariot is neither the pole, nor the axle, nor the wheels, 
nor the body, nor any of the other things found in a chariot. 
‘The word “chariot” is but a way of counting, term, appellation, 
convenient designation and name’^ for this series of articles. 
Similarly, the so-called ‘self’ is but a way of counting, term, 
appellation, convenient designation, mere name, for hair, nails, 
teeth and the remaining components of the empirical individual. 
‘In the absolute sense there is no Ego here to be found’. Opi- 
nions have differed as to whether such a denial of the Self, 
which in its developed form is comparable to the judgements 
of David Hume or, at one point, William James^ in Western 
thought was originally taught by the Buddha himself. Two of 
the schools of Buddhism, later declared heretical, those of the 
Vatsiputriyas and the Sammitiyas, are accredited with teaching 
that the individual is something more than the sum of the 
constituents of the self, and some think that this teaching may 
represent original Buddhist thought.^ But we know these 


O priests, if the ignorant, unconverted man regarded the body 
which is composed of the four element as an Ego, rather than the 
mind. And why do I say so? Because it is evident, O priests, that 
this body which is composed of the four elements lasts one year, 
lasts two years, lasts three years, lasts four years, lasts five years, 
last ten years, last twenty years . . . lasts a hundred years and even 
more. But that, O priests, which is called mind, intellect, conscious- 
ness, keeps up an incessant round by day and by night of perishing 
as one thing and springing up as another. 

^ As already stated, this anatma doctrine is most clearly set forth 
in the Milinda Panha,* where the monk, Nagasena, demonstrates to 
the king that there is in reality no such thing as the chariot, in which 
he is said to have come. 

* Translated in Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. 35, 36. 

* Translation from H. C. Warren, Buddhism in TranslationSy 
pp. 129 if. 

® D. Hume, Treatise of Human Naturcy Bk. I, Pt. IV. Sec. 6; 
W. James, Principles of Psychology (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1918), Vol. I, c. X. 

* For this pudgala-vdda see E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist 
Thoughty pp. 39, 100, 101. 
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schools only through their opponents, and there seems to be 
insufficient basis for rejecting the ordinary view that the 
Buddha did deny the existence of the Self. 

One obvious implication of this denial of the Atman is that 
difficulties are created for the ordinary understanding of the 
doctrine of transmigration. This doctrine was taken over 
by the Buddha from what had become the generally accepted 
thought of India, and indeed forms the pre-supposition of his 
search for deliverance. But it was usually maintained that 
there is in the empirical self a continuing substantial principle, 
the jiva which in the Upanishads is identified with the Atman, 
which passes on from birth to birth and continues even though 
its successive embodiments may be destroyed. But if the sup- 
posed substantial, unperishing soul is but a fiction, does not 
the whole edifice of karma and samsara at the same time come 
tumbling down? It must be acknowledged that the canonical 
scriptures do not seem to give an entirely satisfactory solution 
of this difficulty. When it is raised, as it is several times 
by the Buddha’s disciples, he either evades it by diverting 
attention to something else or he answers that the question 
is not properly asked. ^ Often the continuity of human exist- 
ence from one life to the next is naively assumed, as e.g. 
in the Jatakas, which tell of the experiences of the Buddha in 
his previous births. Again, the inevitability of the results 
of a man’s deeds being reaped in a subsequent existence is 
strongly asserted. In the Anguttara Nikaya*^ the god of Death, 
Y ama, confronts the guilty person who has failed to do his duty 
despite repeated reminders with the words: ‘Verily, it shall 
be done unto you, O man, in accordance with your thoughtless- 
ness. It was not your mother who did this wickedness, nor 
was it your father, nor your brother, nor your sister . . . 
but it was you yourself who did this wickedness, and you 
alone shall feel its consequences’. On the other hand, as 
we have already seen, the doctrine that there is no abiding 
entity is no less uncompromisingly stated. Probably the 

^ C. H. S. Ward, Buddhism^ VoL I. Hinayana (London, Edworth 
Press, rev ed. 1947), p. 9, ‘If we may jud^e from the Tripitaka, he 
(the Buddha) never met this question fairly, or attempted to answer 
it’. 

* iii. 35. 1. Translation from H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Trans- 
lationsy pp, 255 ff. 
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clearest solution for this apparent impasse is that given by the 
Milinda Panha, which has also the strongest affirmation of 
the Anatma theory. There Nagasena, the spokesman for 
orthodox Buddhism, when challenged with the question 
‘How does rebirth take place without anything transmigrating.'*' 
replies with a series of illustrations. A lamp which is lit 
from another receives from it nothing substantial, and yet 
the first light is followed by the second. So rebirth takes 
place without anything transmigrating. Or again: ‘Do you 
remember, your majesty, having learnt, when you were a boy, 
some verse or other from your professor of poetry?' ‘Yes*. 
‘Pray, your majesty, did the verse pass over (transmigrate) 
to you from your teacher?' ‘Nay, verily'. ‘In exactly the same 
way, your majesty, does rebirth take place without anything 
transmigrating’.^ Still another illustration is the change of 
milk into sour cream. The milk disappears. A new, very 
different substance takes its place. Yet there is no continuing 
entity present in both.^ 

One of the much discussed concepts in Buddhist teaching 
is that of nirvana (Pali, nibbdna), the goal for the attainment 
of which all the laborious course of self-discipline is under- 
taken. This word is used not only in Buddhism but in the 
Vedanta and in Jainism. There seems to be little doubt as 
to its literal meaning. It is ordinarily derived from a root 
nir-vd meaning to blow out, as of a lamp, or in this connection 
it may be taken to signify the going out of a lamp when its 
fuel is exhausted.^ Thus the thought underlying the meta- 
phor appears to be that just as a flame disappears when the oil 
of the lamp is consumed, the ceaseless change of phenomenal 
life will come to an end when the store of karma, evil and good 
deeds, has brought about its fitting consequences. The 
conclusion which would seem to be at least implicit is that 
nirvana is, in its main intention, a negative concept, hardly to 

^ H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. 234. 

* Ibid. p. 237. 

* U Thittila in K. W. Morgan, The Path of the Buddha, p, 111^ 
derives it in Pali from vana, selfish desire, and ni the negative particle, 
i.e., the absence of craving. But the etymology given in the text, 
which he also mentions, is the one commonly accepted. Curiausly, 
in the Tamil language of South India the word commonly means 
‘nakedness’, perhaps from association with the Jain monks who taught 
this doctrine. 
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be distinguished from annihilation. But this view should 
not too precipitately be accepted, although it has been adopted 
by many Western students. Nirv^a certainly means the end 
of the misery of the world together with its source in trishnd. 
But in the first place, in the Vedanta and in Jainism it by no 
means indicates annihilation. In the second, nirvana can be 
reached, if only exceptionally, in this present life by those who 
have fininshed their course of discipline and have become 
arhats or saints. One may compare the Hindu idea oijivan- 
muktiy release in the course of earthly life. But if a living 
person can experience nirvana, it cannot be identified with 
annihilation.^ Finally, we have the Buddha’s own explicit 
rejection of the view that nirvana means annihilation. ‘Some 
ascetics and Brahmins accuse me wrongly, baseless! y, falsely, 
and groundlessly, saying that the ascetic Gotama is a nihilist, 
and preaches the annihilation, destruction, and the nop- 
existence of an existent being. That is what I am not and 
do not affirm. Both previously and now I preach pain and the 
cessation of pain.’^ 

But if annihilation is not to be admitted, how is one to think 
of the state of the arhat after death? Is one to think of nirvana 
as a state of bliss or at least of peaceful calm? So some of the 
epithets applied to it might seem to imply. It is ‘the harbour 
of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, the place 
of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the supreme, the 
transcendental, the uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, 
the end of suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, 
the ambrosia, the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, 
the further shore, the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme 
joy, the ineffable, the detachment, the holy spirit’.® But neither 
are we justified in drawing a parallel with the Christian thought 
of eternal life. For if the Buddha denies annihilation he is no 

^ Sometimes it has been supposed that the complete nirvana which 
comes with death is indicated by the word parinirvdna^ which is 
used, for instance in the title of the Sutta describing the end of the 
Buddha’s life. But the best authorities maintain that this word 
means the achievement of nirvana as contrasted with nirvana itself. 
Sec E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought^ p. 121 n. 

* Majjhima Nikaya, i. 139, cited from E. J. Thomas, The History 
of Buddhist Ihoughty p. 125. 

® T. W. Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism.^ p. 72, quoted by E. J. 
Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, p. 128. 
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less insistent on denying the doctrine that there is an eternal 
soul. But where does this leave us? Sometimes the Buddha 
simply refuses to answer questions on this subject, and he 
suggests the conclusion that his attitude is that of agnosticism. 
But it is hard to believe that he was really agnostic on a matter 
of such importance. Perhaps we come nearer to his real 
position when he urges that the question is not properly put. 
Both annihilation and eternalism would seem to imply that 
there is something substantial which can be annihilated or 
preserved. But this he has denied in his Anatma doctrine. 
In the case of a fire which has been extinguished it is pointless 
to ask in what direction the fire has gone. ‘If one asked you 
in what direction it had gone, east or west, north or south, 
what would you answer? It does not fit the case*. Naturally, 
the problem is even intensified when the fate of the Buddha 
himself is questioned. ‘A Tathagata (i.e., a Buddha) released 
from what is called body, etc., is profound, immeasurable, 
hard to fathom, like the great ocean. It does not fit the case 
to say that he is reborn, or not reborn, or reborn and not reborn, 
or neither reborn nor not reborn*^. I'he nature of nirvana 
like that of Brahma in the neti^ neti of the Upanishads, is 
simply inexpressible in the terms of human thought. 

But possibly the Buddhist position in this matter as in 
some others on which we have already touched may be clarified 
by pointing to a prominent feature of early Buddhist teaching. 
This is the Buddha’s determination not to be led into the dis- 
cussion of purely metaphysical problems. His religion is 
primarily a practical one. He makes no promise to satisfy 
the intellectual curiosity of his disciples. His purpose is not 
to give a definition of nirvana but to achieve it. In a celebrated 
Sutta from the Majjhima Nikaya,^ the disciple Malunkyaputta 
puts before the Buddha a long list of controversial questions, 
threatening that if he does not receive a satisfactory answer 
he will leave the order. He wishes to know whether the world 
is eternal or not eternal, whether it is finite or infinite, whether 

' Majjhima Nikaya, i. 486 cited from E. J. Thomas, The History 
of Buddhist Thought, p. 127. The inclusion of four alternatives 
instead of the two of Aristotelian logic is commonplace in Indian 
thought. 

• Sutta 63, translated in H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Translations y 
pp. 117ff. 
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the saint exists or does not exist after death, and so on.* 
The Teacher not only refuses to answer but he justifies his 
refusal by pointing out that he had never made it has mission 
to answer such questions. It would not be to the advantage 
of the disciple that he should do so. A man grievously wound- 
ed by an arrow would be endangering the possibility of his 
recovery if he should insist that his physician answer questions 
about the kind of arrow or the person who shot it. The 
wounded man would die long before he had gained the answers 
to his questions. The Buddha is a physician and the impor- 
tant thing is to use his remedy for the misery of the world, 
not to discuss idle questions. In the Brahmajala Sutta* 
we have a more elaborate list of sixtj-two metaphysical views 
all of which arc laid aside as being outside the limits of legiti- 
mate research. It is the more important to recognize this 
pragmatic emphasis in early Buddhism since in the later Indian 
schools it was largely forgotten and metaphysical discussions 
were freely engaged in. 

It remains to give a brief account of the practical discipline 
which is to be followed in reaching nirvana. The oldest 
statement appears to be that of the Eightfold Path, the last 
of the four Noble Truths, which is set forth by A. B. Keith* 
as follows: Tt demands right views, knowledge of the four 
noble truths; right aspiration towards renunciation, benevo- 
lence and kindness ; right speech, abstaining from lying, slander, 
abuse and idle talk; right action, abstaining from taking life, 
or what is not given, or from carnal indulgence; right liveli- 
hood, abstaining from any of the forbidden modes of living; 
right effort, to suppress the rising of evil states, and to eradi- 
cate those which have arisen, to stimulate good states, and to 
perfect those which have come into being; right mindfulness, 
the looking on the body and the spirit in such a way as to 
remain ardent, self-possessed and mindful, having overcome 
both hankering and dejection; and right concentration, in the 


^ The student cf Western philosophy will be interested to find 
that some of these questions Are quite parallel to Kant’s antinomies 
of pure reason. The Western philosopher also refuses to give a 
decisive answer. 

* Dlghu Nikaya, i, translated by T. W. Rhys Davids and Mre 
Rhys Davids, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, London, 1899, vol. 2. 

^ Buddhist Philosophy, p. 119 
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shape of the Four Meditations’. There is here a general 
similarity to the demands of Hindu and Jain ethics, although 
some points are emphasized either to a greater or less degree. 
Thus, ahimsa was probably at least a minor duty in Hinduism. 
Here it has a greater place, leading to an abrogation of animal 
sacrifices. But still it is not pushed to the extent of vegetarian- 
ism. Even monks can eat meat, if they have not themselves 
killed the animals or ordered others to do so. Thus it is less 
extreme in its demand on this point than Jain ethics. 

The Buddhist way of life is divided into two parts, that to 
be followed by laymen and that which is obligatory for monks. 
A common list of ten commandments has five commands which 
are imposed upon both laymen and monks, although in some 
cases the monk must meet a higher standard, and five others 
for the monastic order alone. These arc (1) to abstain from 
killing, (2) theft, (3) falsehood, (4) sexual intercourse, (5) 
intoxication. Here the fourth forbids adultery for the laymen, 
but prescribes celibacy for the monk. Those which are 
for the monk in particular, although the layman may under- 
take to obey the first three for limited periods are (6) not to 
eat after midda), (7) to refuse to witness dancing, singing, 
drum-beating or ludicrous exhibitions, (8) not to use perfumes, 
unguents, or personal adornments, (9) not to use high and 
luxurious seats or beds, and (10) not to accept gold or silver 
or money. ^ 

The purpose of the layman’s observances is that he may 
obtain a more favourable rebirth in which he may eventually 
devote himself w'holly to his religious quest as a monk. 
While it is theoretically conceivable that a layman might 
immediately become an arhat it is so difficult as to be practically 
impossible. One who forms the intention of seeking even- 
tual release is called One who has entered the stream. In 
due course he becomes a Once-returner, i.e. one who has but 
one more birth. Then he is reborn as a Non-returner and in 
that life he becomes an arhat. One virtue which is specially 
appropriate to the layman is that of liberality, for the material 
support of the monastic order necessarily falls upon him. 

Naturally, with the scholastic love for detailed definition 

^ Khuddakapatha 2. See E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist 
Thought^ PP- 25, 26. 
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the duties of monks are greatly increased, and in the Vinaya 
many things are prescribed or forbidden which seem to the 
outsider to be morally indifferent. The monk is also to 
concern himself w^ith meditations or mental exercises which 
are suggestive of the methods of the Yoga system. Through 
these he may achieve powers which seem to be supernatural. 
But he is warned neither to seek these powers for their own 
sake nor to boast of his possession of them. Into these 
matters we are unable to enter here. 

Generally speaking, the type of life which is envisaged 
in Buddhist ethical teaching is a pleasing one. The main 
stress is laid upon the more passive virtues, the calming of 
the passions, the overcoming of selfishness. Special stress is 
laid upon friendship or love (Pali, mettd\ ‘The Buddhist 
will endure injuries and insults; he will seek no revenge and 
offer no resistance!’^ ‘Never in this world does hatred cease 
by hatred; hatred ceases by love; this is always its nature.** 
This love is to be extended not only to men but to animals, 
and safety from the attacks of the wdld beasts of the jungle 
is secured by those w^ho think of them with love. If one 
inquires w^hat in a particular case is implied by the principle 
of love, the answer is given in a negative form of the Golden 
Rule: Ts there a deed, Rahula (the Buddha’s son, who was 
also a monk), thou dost wish to do, then bethink thee thus: 
Is this deed conductive to my owm harm, or to others* harm, 
or to that of both, then is this a bad deed entailing suffering. 
Such a deed must thou surely not do*. And similarly for the 
oj^posite case.^ 

It is noteworthy that Buddhism teaches its followers to 
work out their own salvation without reliance upon the help 
of a higher pow-er. In the Mahaparinibbana Sutta the Buddha 
addresses his followers through his favourite disciple Ananda: 
‘Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye 
a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no external 
refuge. Hold fast to the truth as a lamp. Hold fast as a 
refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge to any one besides 

' A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy ^ p. 117. 

* Dhammapada i. 5 

* Majjhima Nikaya i. 415 as translated by Mrs Rhys Davids, 
Buddhism (London, Williams and Norgate, n.d.) p. 125. 
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yourselves’.^ Hinduism of the bhakti type as in the Bhaga> 
vadgita speaks of the grace of Krislina, which can secure 
release even for the most sinful. But the Buddha knew 
nothing of a Saviour God. ‘Work out your salvation with 
diligence’ is recorded as his final word.^ 

(iii) Asoka and Kanishka 

Of the development of Buddhist life and teaching in the 
centuries immediately following the teacher’s entrance into 
Nirvana we have all too little trustworthy information. 
Something has already been said about the traditions of the 
first three Councils, but even if these actually occurred as 
stated, the information which is given us by the tradition is 
still meagre. Certainly the scriptures contained in the Vinaya 
and Sutta Pitakas must have been not only compiled and 
preserved but the latter at least must have been considerably 
supplemented. At some unknown time the Abhidhamma 
Pitaika was added. But we are almost entirely without un- 
disputed factual data. At one point, however, the veil of 
obscurity is broken and for one long lifetime we have a flood 
of welcome light. This is during the reign of king Asoka, 
the grandson of the Chandragupta who rose to power soon 
after the retirement of Alexander the Great from India. 
Chandragupta and his immediate successors became the masters 
of a kingdom which extended from Magadha with its capital 
at Pataliputra (the modern Patna) to cover almost the whole of 
the present territory of India and Pakistan with the exception 
of the extreme Southern states of Madras, Mysore and Kerala. 
Beyond the limits of India it included Nepal, Kashmir and 
much of Baluchistan and Afghanistan lying East of the Hindu 

* Mahaparinibbana Sutta ii. 33, Sacred Books of the Easty Vol. 
II, p. 38. 

• Ibid. vi. 10, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II, p. 114. One 
may compare also Dhammapada xii. 165 as translated in V. A. Smith, 
Asoka (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1920) p. 34 

By ourselves is evil done, 

By ourselves we pain endure. 

By ourselves we cease from wrong, 

By ourselves become we pure. 

No one saves us but ourselves, 

No one can and no one may, 

We ourselves must tread the Path: 

Buddhas only show the way. 
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Kush. This vast expansion of the old kingdom of Magadha 
was practically complete at the time of Asoka’s accession in 
273 B.C., but there remained a people called the Kalingas who 
lived on the coast of the Bay of Bengal in what was later to be 
called Orissa. It was the conquest of this people in the twelfth 
year after his accession which was indirectly responsible for the 
king’s conversion to Buddhism. As he himself testifies, it 
was the sight of the cruelty involved in this warfare which 
led to his remorse and his willingness to heed the peaceful 
message of Buddhist teachers. Soon after the end of the war 
he became a lay disciple and two and a half years later he appears 
to have become a member of the monastic order, ^ but without 
giving up his responsibilities as head of the state. The 
genuineness of his conversion is seen in the fact that he not 
only fought no more wars but brought his personal life into 
accord with the rule of ahimsa, abolishing the royal hunt and 
at first diminishing and later entirely cancelling the meat 
supply to the palace kitchen. But most important for our 
purpose is the fact that he has inscribed on rocks and pillars 
at different places in his vast dominions, from the northern 
Punjab to the borders of Mysore, edicts which recommend to 
his subjects the kind of life which he conceives to be for the 
advantage of the country and in accordance with the Buddhist 
law. These edicts have survived in very considerable num- 
bers and give us first hand evidence of how' Buddhism was 
actually conceived by one outstanding representative of that 
faith. These edicts are not narrowly sectarian and naturally 
are concerned for the most part with the duties of laymen 
rather than monks. They describe among other matters 
Asoka's own experience in adopting the Buddhist faith and the 
arrangements he had made for the government of his kingdom. 
Many of these arc inspired with a spirit of humanitarianism 
which stands out in strong contrast with the usual practice of 
an earlier age. He counsels kindness to men and to animals 
and he reduces the severity of punishments formerly in vogue. 
He provided for hospitals and a supply of medicines for men 
and animals. Along the main highways he had trees planted 
and wells dug at frequent intervals so that travellers might enjoy 

' Some take this phrase which occurs in the first Minor Rock 
Edict in a less definite sense. See V, A. Smith, Asoka^ pp. 150, 151 
for translation and comment. 
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pleasant shade and not suffer from lack of water. He shows 
his dependence upon the Buddhist scriptures by citing in 
one edict his favourite passages, most of which can be identified 
with fair plausibility with sections known to us in the Pali canon. 
In India itself he arranges for the appointment of officials 
whose office Vincent Smith translates as that of ‘Censors^ 
who were entrusted with the encouragement of Buddhist 
belief. His care extends not only to the newly conquered 
Kalingas for whom he has two special edicts but to the back- 
ward peoples of the mountains and forests. But most inter- 
esting is his programme recorded in the edicts for sending 
missions to spread the knowledge of Buddhism among the 
neighbouring countires. He speaks of having sent emissaries 
to Antiochus II in Syria and to Ptolemy Philadelphus in 
Egypt as well as several other heads of Greek states in the West 
as well as to the Pandya and Chola states in South India. 
It is not quite clear whether the inscriptions mention Ceylon 
among the countries visited, since Tamraparni which lias 
sometimes been interpreted as Ceylon is understood b\ others 
as a river in the Tirunelveli District. But there seems to be 
little doubt that Ceylon wais reached by the Buddhist mission- 
aries. According to the C'eylon tradition the evangelist was 
no other than Mahendra (Pali Mahinda), the younger brother, 
or, some say, son, of the emperor himself. It may be that the 
conversion of Ceylon was not as spectacular in its suddenness 
as the Ceylon traditions indicate, but it was here that Asoka’s 
foreign missions had their outstanding success and it remained 
a centre for the cultivation of Buddhist life and for efforts 
to extend it to other countries of South-Eastern Asia. Some 
of these may have been reached directly by Asoka, but it is 
clear that the Buddhism of Burma, for instance, owes much to 
the influence of Ceylon. Vincent Smith sums up Asoka’s 
missionary activity by saying: ‘We arc clearly bound ... to 
allow Asoka the honour of having personally organized, with 
the aid of his enormous imperial power, the most comprehen- 
sive scheme of religious missionary enterprise recorded in 
the history of the world'.^ 

The Buddhism which is proclaimed in the edicts is natu- 
rally of an ethical rather than a theological type, and is intended 


* V. A, Smith, Asoka, pp. 45, 46. 
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for the layman rather than the monk. We hear nothing of the 
doctrines of anitya, anatma and nirvana, but rather of the 
need for kindness and self-restraint. In one edict he sums 
up the virtues, which, though elementary, he regards as most 
important: ‘Thus saith His Sacred Majesty: “Father and 
mother must be hearkened to; similarly, respect for living 
creatures must be firmly established; truth must be spoken. 
These are the virtues of the law which must be practised. 
Similarly, the teacher must be reverenced by the pupil, and 
fitting courtesy must be shown to relations. This is the- 
ancient nature of things — this leads to length of days, and 
according to this men must act”.*^ 

While Asoka makes quite clear his own attachment to the 
Buddhist faith and his desire to promote its progress, he 
recognized his duty as king to be impartial toward other 
religious communities. Fie gave to the monks of the Ajivaka 
sect which was more nearly allied to Jainism than to Buddhism 
living quarters hewn at vast expense out of solid rock. The 
sect has long since disappeared but this monument to his 
impartiality remains. His philosophy of religious toleration 
is set forth in the following edict: ‘His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King does reverence to men of all sects, whether 
ascetics or householders, by gifts and other forms of reverence 
... A maa must not do reverence to his own sect or disparage 
that of another without reason. Depreciation should be for 
specific reasons only, because the sects of other people all 
deserve reverence for one reason or another. By thus acting a 
man exalts his own sect, and at the same time does service to 
sects of other people. By acting contrariwise a man hurts 
his own sect, and does disservice to the sects of other people. 
For he who does reverence to his own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, with 
intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in reality by 
such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his own sect'.^ 
After the death of Asoka in 232 b.c. the power of the Maurya 
empire rapidly declined, but the encouragement which he had 
given to the Buddhist faith seems to have meant a consider- 
able growth of the Buddhist population of India. Another 
royal patron of Buddhism is Kanishka, the Indo-Scythian 


^ V. A. Smith, Asoka, p. 150. 


* Ibid. pp. 182, 183. 
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king of North India and Afghanistan apparently in the first 
century a.d. whose capital was at Peshawar. This monarch 
is said to have been converted to Buddhism late in his reign» 
but being confused by the claims of the many divergent sects 
which had grown up, he called a Council which met in Kashmir 
in order to establish the authoritative faith. But the traditions 
of the Council — the fourth in Buddhism according to one 
reckonings — are vague and uncertain, and few firm conclusions 
can be drawn in regard to it. It is ignored by the early Ceylon 
Buddhists who probably never heard of it.^ 

(t^;) Buddhist schools in India during the first millennium A.D. 

Although an increasing amount of material bearing upon 
the history of Buddhism in India during the early Christian 
centuries has become available in recent years, it is not easy 
to digest this into any brief and readily intelligible form. 
Much of the original writing was done in Sanskrit or in Sans- 
kritized Prakrit, and some of these works have now been 
discovered in these languages. But in many cases they have 
been lost and we have to rely on translations into Tibetan 
or Chinese. The further translations of these sources into 
European languages are often specialist works which are not 
intended for the general reader. Much of the material now 
available in manuscript has not as yet been adequately edited 
or translated.* The number of workers in this difficult field 
is naturally few, Japanese scholars so far having made the 
largest contribution. Another complication arises from 
the fact that European scholars in many cases have been 
dependent upon the refutations of the Buddhist systems of 
this period in Hindu works rather than upon the Buddhist 
sources themselves which were not yet available. It must 
also be recognized that despite the Buddha's warning against 
mere philosophic curiosity much of the discussion in this 
period of history belongs rather to the development of logic 
and epistemology than to that of religion. Some at least of 

* Vincent A. Smith, The Early History of Indian 4th ed. 1924, 
p. 283. 

* E. Conze, Buddhist Thought in India (London, George AUen 
and Unwin, 1962) p. 200: ‘ Numerically speaking, perhaps 5 per cent 
of the Mahayana Sutras have so far been reliably edited, and perhaps 
2 per cent intelligibly translated 
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the leading Buddhist thinkers had been Brahman philosophers 
before their conversion to Buddhism and they natural)}^ wished 
to investigate the philosophic implications of their adopted 
faith and to defend it from the atacks of Hindu and other 
thinkers. 

It will obviously be impossible in a mere outline such as 
this to give any detailed account of this complicated subject. 
What will be attempted will be (1) to give a rather bald des- 
cription of the positions taken by some of the leading schools 
of Indian Buddhist thought, (2) to mention some of the 
thinkers of this period, and (3) to summarize some of the 
impressions of Indian Buddhism gained by the Chinese 
pilgrims who visited India betw^een the fifth and the seventh 
centuries a.d. 

An outstanding phenomenon of this period (roughly, the 
first millenium of the Christian era) is the great increase in 
the number of Buddhist sects. Some of these had originated 
even before this time, but about their earlier history we have 
little certain information. The traditional lists give eighteen 
names, but these lists do not always agree and often the names 
they report have for us but little meaning.^ Some of the 
most important schools are not even mentioned, perhaps be- 
cause they had not come into existence when the older lists 
were drawn up. 

According to the tradition of the Council of Vcsali the 
earliest secession was that of the Mahasanghikas, and we 
find such a school mentioned which later proliferated into 
several others. They are said to have preserved the Maha- 
vastu, a huge, almost encyclopedic w'ork of Buddhist legends, 
containing among other matters an early life of the Buddha, 
but showing a tendency to think of him in ways which charac- 
terize the later Mahayana. Another important early school 
is that of the Sarvastivadins, at one time perhaps the most 
important school in India. They are contrasted with the 
Sthaviravadins (Pali, Theravadins, i.e., those who follow the 
teaching of the ancients), who became the leading school in 
Ceylon. The name, Sarvastivadin, indicates that they held 

* For the lists see E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, 
pp. 288ff., or for a further attempt to arrange the sects in genealogi- 
cal order, E. Conze, Buddhist Thought in India, (London, George 
Allen and Unwin, 1962) pp. 119, 195 
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that *all {sarvam) exists [asti)y as against any who would explain 
certain aspects of the world as illusory. They are ‘those who 
argue that everything (every dharma) exists, that is, that all 
the essences of all things, whether empirical or absolute, worldly 
or unworldly, did exist, do exist, and will exist , . . This 
school maintained the existence of all things — ^such as the 
five skandhas, the six organs of sense and the six conscious- 
nesses . . . The existing things were classified as seventy-five 
dharmash* Although the name Sthaviravadin might seem 
to imply a more conservative temper, it would appear that their 
differences from the Sarvastivadins were not great, but were 
such as might quite naturally arise merely from their geogra- 
phical separation. Although the canon of scripture of the 
Sarvastivadins contained an Abhidharma section quite differ- 
ent from that preserved in Ceylon, their Vinaya and Sutta 
sections were on much the same lines. They are said to have 
differed from the Sthaviravadin on the following questions: 
(1) Does everything exist? (2) Can an arhat (i.e., one who has 
once won nirvana) fall from arhatship? (3) Is continuation of 
thought samadhi (i.e., the highest stage of trance)? The 
Sarvastivadins answered ‘Yes' to all these questions, the 
Sthaviravadins ‘No’-. 

About the first century a.d. we find that the Sarvastivadins 
in North-western India assumed otlier names, one large group 
coming to be called the Vaibhashikas, those who followed or 
interpreted the Vibhasha, the large or detailed commentary 
on the Abhidharma.^ Tradition associates the composition 
of this work with Kanishka’s Buddhist Council. It is said 
that five hundred monks gathered in Kashmir. The outcome 
of their conference was the compilation of the huge work 
known as the Vibhasha. In order to preserve it for all future 
generations Kanishka had it inscribed on copper plates and 
buried in a stupa. Archaeological research has not discovered 
these plates, and some question the whole story of this Council. 
But copies of it were evidently available in Buddhist India 
since it was translated into Chinese, and is said to be still 

* Susumu Yamaguchi in K. W, Morgan, cd.. The Path of the 
Buddha, p. 159. 

* J. Takakusu, article Sarvastivadins, E.R,E. Vol. XL, p. 198. 

® The word Vibhasha is also otherwise explained, e.g. by Mrs 
Rhys Davids, as meaning optional or alternative views. 
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extant there, although it has not been made available in 
European languages. The Vaibhashikas, as we know them 
from later works, were realists, to adopt the term of modern 
Western philosophy. That is, they maintained that things 
are real apart from our knowing them. They also said that 
we know them directly without the need of anything inter- 
vening, such as our ideas. 

Alongside of the Vaibhashikas there developed another 
related school called the Sautrantikas. They rejected the 
Abhidharma section of the canon as mere man-made specula- 
tion and they insisted that authoritative teaching confine itself 
to the Sutras (suttas) the second section of the canon. If 
there is any genuine Abhidharma (psychological and meta- 
physical teaching) in the Buddha’s words it is to be found in 
the Sutras and not elsewhere. This explains their name, for 
tlie Pali Sutta is, in Sanskrit, Sutra, which was often lengthened 
to Sutranta, and Sautrantika is an adjectival formation from 
this latter word. Thus in rejecting the Abhidharma canon 
they rejected also the Vibhasha which was based upon it. 
The Sautrantikas were also realists, but they said that we 
know objects not directly but through the medium of ideas 
which represent their objects to us. 

Even before the tune of Kanishka we have the beginnings 
of a movement which was to prove most important for the 
later history of Buddhism not only in India but in many of 
the lands which are Buddhist at the present day. This 
movement is known in general as the Mahayana. This word 
embraces a whole series of movements which are often so 
different both from the Pali Buddhism which we have studied 
and from each other that we might easily think of them as 
quite separate religions. But there are certain common 
features which we shall now describe. The name Mahayana 
was adopted by those who felt that the prospect of seeking 
only one’s own release is inadequate. A higher ideal is that 
of seeking the release of others, postponing one’s own entrance 
into nirvana to make this possible’.^ This they described 

^ A vow of one entering upon this higher vocation is quoted by 
Susumu Yamaguchi in K. W. Morgan, The Path of the Buddha^ p. 173 : 

* Sentient beings are innumerable. I vow to save them all. 

Our evil passions are inexhaustible: I vow to extinguish them all. 

The holy doctrines cannot be measured: I vow to study them. 
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as the Great Career (Mahayana), and they condemned the 
narrower teaching as the Hmayana, i.e., the Low Career 
of striving for arhatship for oneself alone.^ The term Hma- 
yana, then would be applied to the teaching found in the Pali 
canon, but it should be pointed out that it was a term of 
reproach which was not ordinarily applied by the followers 
of this teaching to themselves. The predominant sect in 
Ceylon is thus known there as the Theravada rather than as 
the Hmayana. Generally speaking, the teaching found in 
the Pali canon is followed by the Southern Buddhist countries, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, etc., while the Mahayana is prevalent 
in the Northern countries, Tibet, much of China, Japan, 
etc. But no rigid line of geographical division can be drawn. 
Both views are represented in Indian Buddhism. 

The Mahayana teaching, then, lays great emphasis upon 
the ideal of the Bodhisattva,^ i.e., the person who, although 
capable of entering nirvana immediately, refuses to do so in 
order that he may carry out his saving work for others. Along 
with this thought is the idea that the historic Buddha, Gauta- 
ma, is but one of a long line of Buddhas who have from time 
to time entered the world and in the future will continue to 
do so. These ideas are not strange either to the Indian world 
of the time, for we remember similar chains of Tirthankaras 
in Jainism, nor to the Pali canon, for we find there that 
Gautama resisted the temptation of being content with his 
own illumination without sharing it with others, and again 
there is the mention of a future Buddha called Maitreya. 
But the emphasis of the Mahayana is very different. The 
Buddhas are predominantly pictured as thoroughly superna- 
tural beings, so that their life among men on earth is appearance 
rather than real. Many of the Bodhisattvas, or Buddhas- 
elect, appear in fact quite definitely as gods rather than men, 

The path of the Buddhas is hard to reach (or the awakening is 
supreme) : I vow to attain it. 

^ These terms were formerly explained as the Great Vehicle and 
the Little Vehicle, but the interpretation given above seems more 
appropriate. See S. Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy^ vol. I, 
p. 125, whose explanation is accepted by E. J. Thomas, History of 
Buddhist Thought y p. 178. 

* The word appears to mean one whose essence isattva) is 
illumination (bodhi). But alternative explanations are possible. See 
E. J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought ^ p. 167 n. 
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some of them having apparently been taken into Buddhism 
from Hindu mythology. Not only so, but the attitude of the 
Mahayanist toward them is very different from that found in 
tlie Pali scriptures. There, as we have seen, human self- 
reliance is insisted upon to what may seem an excessive degree. 
Here men are taught to trust not to themselves but to the saving 
power of one or other of the Bodhisattvas. A mark of this 
changed attitude is found in the development of Buddhist 
sculpture. In the earliest Buddhist works the Buddha him- 
self is not depicted, his presence in a scene being merely 
suggested by an empty chair or his footprints, or some other 
sign. But in North-western India asearlyasthetime of Kanish- 
ka, Greek influence has been at work, and the Buddha is 
portrayed in forms which apparently are adopted from Greek 
art and present him as a being who is at least semi-divine. 
Many of the Mahay ana waitings describe the stages, usually 
ten, through which one must pass to complete one’s calling as 
a Bodhisattva.^ 

The Mahayana schools hav^e separate scriptures of their 
owm, purporting, like the Pali Suttas to give conversations of the 
Buddha with his disciples, but teaching very^ different doctrines 
from those found there. These were composed in Sanskrit 
but have been preserved usually only in Tibetan or Chinese 
translations. There is a whole literature which has the 
common name of Prajna-paramita or Transcendental Know- 
ledge, of wdiich perhaps the most famous example is the 
Vajracchedika or Diamond Cutter Sutra.^ Another important 
work is the Sad-dharmapundarika, or Lotus of the Good Law.® 
Then we have the Lankavatara Sutra which purports to give 
a revelation made to Sakyamuni during a visit to Ceylon and 

* Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism (London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, reprinted 1957) Vol. II, p. 6, sums up the 
characteristic features of the Mahayana under seven heads: (1) a 
belief in Bodhisattvas and of the power of human beings to enter this 
career; (2) a change in the ethical goal so as to seek the good of the 
whole world and not merely individual release; (3) the doctrine that 
the Buddhas are supernatural beings; (4) idealistic metaphysics; 
(5) a Sanskrit canon quite different from that in Pali: (6) image 
worship and the elaboration of ritual; and (7) salvation by faith in a 
Buddha. This last is not found in all schools. 

* Translated in S.B.E, vol. XLIX. 

® Translated in S.E,B. vol. XXL 
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the answers given to the inquiries of Ravana, the king of that 
country.^ Still another is the Suvarna-prabhasa or Glitter 
of Gold Sutra. And there are many others. There is also 
a considerable literature dealing with the miraculous life of 
the Buddha, perhaps inspired by the Mahavastu, of which the 
best known example is the Lalita-vistara.'*^ Although here 
and there we find references to events or teachings familiar 
from the Pali writings, it would seem natural to inquire how 
the very different teachings of the Mahay ana can be reconciled 
with the Hinayana teachings. Sometimes these are simply 
ignored, or it is insisted upon, as sometimes in the Sad- 
dharmapundarika, that there is but one Career, that of the 
Mahayana, not two. Or again, it is suggested that the two 
types of teaching are meant for persons on different stages of 
spiritual progress. For those in the elementary stages the 
Hinayana may be useful, but to those who are more advanced 
the doctrines of the Mahayana are required. 

Speculation has been frequent as to the source from which 
the Mahay^a ideas have been derived. Some would say 
that they are merely the development of thought found in 
original Buddhism which has been misunderstood because 
of Western pre -occupation with the Pali sources. Others 
trace them to Greece, to Iran, or to contemporary Hindu 
developments. Greek influence is not impossible since we 
have ample evidence of the presence of Greek rulers and 
ambassadors in India in the period following Alexander the 
Great, and it seems clear that Greek art forms and Greek 
astrology (for example, in the names of the days of the week) 
were introduced into India. There is an obvious parallelism 
between the thought of the grace of the Bodhisattvas and the 
Hindu cult of Krishna. It seems clear that the idea of the 
Bodhisattvas made it possible for Buddhism to incorporate 
large sections of Hindu lore, as happened also wdth the appro- 
priation of the local deities in other countries to which Maha- 
yana Buddhism went. But with our very imperfect knowledge 
of the early stages of Mahayana teachings it appears futile 
to rely too greatly on conjectures. It is often impossible to 

* Translated by D. T. Suzuki, 1932, 

• For a non-technical account of all this literature see Sir Charles 
Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, CXX. 
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decide certainly between genetic connection and merely parallel 
development. 

Among many other Mahayana doctrines, one which may 
be singled out for further mention is that which asserts that 
three bodies (Sanskrit Trikaya) of the Buddha may be dis- 
criminated. This is expoimded in the Suvama-prabh§8a 
Sutra referred to above, and elsewhere. In the long line of 
Buddhas who have visited the world in various ages there is 
but one common teaching. That is, the many Buddhas may 
be thought of as manifestations of a single essence, which is 
known as the Dharma-kaya. This may be thought of also as 
the one permanent reality underlying dl phenomena. Then 
there is Buddha in his resplendent life as he may be thought 
of after returning from his earthly sojourn to Paradise, or as 
he manifests himself among celestial beings. This is the 
Sambhoga-kaya, or body of enjoyment. And finally, there is 
the body in which he appears among men as the historic 
Buddha or as man> others. This is the Nirmana-kaya, or 
body of transformation, in which his celestial grandeur is veiled 
to meet the conditions of human understanding.^ 

There are two Mahayana schools in particular which have 
attracted much attention because of their intrinsic importance 
and because of their interest for philosophers. Eastern and 
Western. These are the Madhyamika, otherwise known as the 
Sunyavada school, and the Vijnanavada or Yogacara school. 

The first describes itself as Madhyamika*, i.e., it is held 
by those who follow the Middle Way which is the ancient 
name for the Buddhist discipline. Yet at first sight it appears 
to be the most extreme of all Buddhist schools since it seems 
to reduce the whole of reality to mere emptiness, Sunya, which 
gives the school its second name. It appears fairly early, since 
its most brilliant exponent, Nagarjuna, is believed to belong to 
the second century a.d. It appears that he was merely the syste- 
matizer of doctrines already current. We shall consider this 
system in greater detail when we speak of Nagarjuna. 

^ See Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ Vol. II, pp. 32ff. 

* Attention may be directed to a nicety in the spelling of this word. 
When it refers to the followers of the school it is Madhyamika, but 
when the content of the teaching is intended it becomes Madhyamaka. 
See L. de la Valine Poussin, article Madhyamaka^ Madhyamikas, 
E.R.E. Vol. VIII, p. 235. 
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The second system, the Vijnanavada, like the Madhyamika, 
denies the reality of the material >\orld, but differs from it in 
asserting that the only reality is vijndna or intelligence, thus 
reaching a position which has suggested comparison with 
Bishop Berkeley’s subjective idealism in Western thought. 
Its alternative name, Yogacara, the practise of Yoga, suggests 
a clue to the understanding of both these systems. Their 
purpose is not to answer the question of intellectual curiosity, 
as to what is the nature of the real world. Rather as practising 
Buddhists they are familiar with yogic exercises which are 
common to many types of Buddhism which endeavour by 
increasing abstraction to wean the mind away from the world 
of the senses.^ It may be helpful to remember that in the 
contemporary Vedanta it was maintained that in dreams one 
has contact with reality at a higher level than in the w^aking 
life. Higher than dreams is dreamless sleep, and be)/ond 
that there is an indescribable fourth state which is the goal 
toward which the aspirant should aim. Something like 
that seems to be the ideal of the Buddhist of these two schools. 
While he may make use of argument to clear away the diffi- 
culties raised by opponents, he does not rely upon it to estab- 
lish any positive doctrine. One feature is common to both 
these schools, their distinction between the supreme knowledge 
and the ordinary knowledge of daily life. The latter must 
be used if one is to reach the comprehension of the common 
man, but when examined it gives rise to contradictions which 
show that it cannot have any ultimate truth. Such a dis- 
tinction is sometimes made incidentally by the Buddha in 
the Pali Suttas, but here it is systematized and given a more 
radical importance. The Vijnanavada further refines this 
doctrine by distinguishing two types of conventional know- 
ledge, that which arrives at conclusions which for practical 
purposes are correct, and that which leads to errors or illu- 
sions, such as the mirage, the confusion between a rope and 
a srake, etc. Both these must be transcended by the highest 
metaphysical knowledge. 

We now turn to the consideration of some of the leading 

' E. Conze in his Buddhism: its essence and development (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1959), p. 136 writes: ‘Nagarjuna^s 
doctrine is not a metaphysical one at all, but it describes a practical 
attitude of non-assertion which alone can assure lasting peace*. 
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thinkers in Mahayana Buddhism. This may help to give 
concreteness to the bare outlines of the schools furnished 
above. Data of a biographical sort are not plentiful and are 
often uncertain, but in some cases these have been supplied 
b) Chinese writers who were more concerned with historical 
facts than Indian scholars. 

We begin with A^vaghosha, who is highly distinguished 
in the history of Sanskrit poetry as well as in that of Buddhist 
thought. He was a Brahman of the city of Ayodhya (Oudh 
in modern India) w ho w^as converted to Buddhism and became 
a monk of the Sarvastivadin school. He later became a teacher 
of his faith in the vicinity of Pataliputra (Patna), but is said 
to have been taken prisoner by the Yueh-chi invaders when 
they captured that city. He is believed to have lived in the 
time of Kanishka. His most important work is a poetical 
life of the Buddha called the Buddha-carita. Another poem 
which has more recently come to light is the Saundarananda 
Kavya dealing with a number of scenes and incidents from the 
Buddha’s times. He has also been credited with the authorship 
of a famous Mahayana work, the Mahayana-sraddhotpada- 
sSstra, the Treatise on the Awakening of Faith in the Mah5- 
yana. But this work implies the prior development of the 
Madhyamika school, and it is now generally agreed that it 
cannot be the work of this Asvaghosha.^ 

Perhaps the most brilliant Buddhist thinker of this period 
is Nagarjuna, whose work it was to systematize the Madhya- 
mika teachings which had arisen in the monasteries and popu- 
larized in certain of the Mahayana Sutras some time before. 
His date is believed to fall in the second century a.d., a 
century or less after A^vaghosha. According to one common 
view he took his origin from South India, although according 
to one Chinese authority he lived in Ayodhya. His most 
important work is the Madhyamaka-karikas or memorial 
verses on which he himself wrote a commentary. 

The first impression made upon the student of Nagarjuna’s 
teaching is of its strikingly negative character. It has been 

^ That Asvaj^hosha was really a Sarvastivadin and not a Madhya- 
mika has recently been demonstrated from philological considerations 
by Y. S. Hakeda, article Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Words j in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 82, p. 163 (June, 
1962). 
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suggested that he wished to shock his readers by the audacity 
of his views. The very first verse of the Karika attempts to 
demolish the concept of cause: ‘Nothing exists anywhere, 
w'hether we conceive it as born of itself or of others, or of both 
or of no cause whatsoever’.^ Hinayana Buddhism had sub- 
jected the idea of a Self to destructiv^e analysis. Following 
a similar method but more rigorously and systematically 
Nagariuna subjects the ideas of common life and of ordinary 
Buddhist teaching to criticism. Every concept of conven- 
tional knowledge teems with contradictions. Not merely is 
causation, as in the Dependent Origination series, rejected, 
but also time and motion. Neither the past or the future 
have any present existence. And what lies between them, 
the apparent Now, w’hen examined is reduced to a single in- 
stant which is of infinitestimal duration and hence in fact non- 
existent. It is clearly impossible to speak seriously of ‘the 
present day’ or ‘the present hour’. The criticism of motion 
is reminiscent of Zeno’s famous paradoxes in ancient Greek 
philosophy. Thus every conceivable relation is examined and 
yields a similar result. But not merely the relations of common 
life but also the concepts which were hallowed in ordinary 
Buddhist teaching, miser}% the Buddha himself, the four 
noble truths, the chain of causation, bondage and release itself. 

But where does all this lead us? Were not the enemies of 
the Madhyamaka entirely justified in denouncing this system 
as one of complete nihilism? ‘Nagarjuna denies consistently 
that he has any thesis of his own, for to uphold one would be 
wholly erroneous; the truth is silence, which is neither 
affirmation nor negation, for negation in itself is essentially 
positive in implying a reality’.^ What seems to result, then, 
is that it is quite impossible to understand reality on any 
intellectual terms. But those in other lands who have followr- 
ed a somewhat similar course have not been altogether 
negative in their conclusions. There is a striking resemblance 
in its remorseless criticism between Nagarjuna and F. H. 
Bradley in his Appearance and Reality, All concepts break 
up in hopeless contradiction. But there may be another 
approach to reality, that of mystic realization. Here we find 

* Translation quoted from M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philo- 
sophy, p. 220. 

* A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 239. 
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the 'netiy neti* of the Upanishads re-discovered in Buddhist 
terms.^ 

We turn finally to two names, the brothers Asanga and 
Vasubandhu who probably belong to the late fifth century 
A.D. They were Brahmans living originally in Peshawar in 
the far North-west of India. There they were both ordained 
in the Sarvastivadin sect. According to the account of their 
lives given by Chinese authorities, Asanga became dissatisfied 
with the realism of his school and began to study the doctrine 
of the Void. But despite all his efforts he could not grasp 
it and he was brought to the verge of suicide. But through 
Maitreya, who is probably to be understood as a human 
teacher and not the Boddisattva, he came to a better under- 
standing of the idealistic doctrine to which he was converted. 
But he did not accept the extreme negativism of Nagarjuna. 
His works represent the view that everything is intelligence 
alone.^ He went to Ayodhya where he taught and wrote 
several books. These are preserved only in Chinese. 

Vasubandu had an even more circuitous pilgrimage before 
finally reaching peace in the Mahayana. He, too, became 
dissatisfied with the Sarvastivada teaching in which he had 
been educated and was hopeful that he might find light in the 
related Sautrantika view. For this purpose he went to 
Kashmir which was at that time a centre for this teaching. 
After having fully studied their views he wrote a work called 
the Abhidharma-ko^a, the Storehouse of the Abhidharma, 
which mainly expressed Vaibhashika doctrine, although 
not following it slavishly. This work is preserved in Tibetan 

There may be a genetic connection between Nagarjuna^s teaching 
and the maya doctrine of the Advaita in Hinduism. Tradition has 
it that the Vedantist work, the Mandukya Karika was written by 
Gaudapada who was the teacher of Sankara’s teacher. This work 
contains some verses which are strikingly similar to MahSyana 
teachings. For example this; 

‘There is no dissolution, no creation, none in bondage, no pupilage, 
none desirous of liberation, none liberated; this is the absolute 
truth.* MSndukya Karika, II. 32 as translate by M. N. Dvivedi 
in the Mandukya Upanishad with Gaudapada* s Kdrikds, Bom- 
bay, Tookaram Tatya, 1894, p. 51. Many of the stock illustra- 
tions of the maya doctrine of the Advaita appear in Buddhist 
sources commonly assigned an earlier date. 

* For biographical details and discussion see M. Anesaki, article 
Asanga, E.R.E. Vol. II, p. 62. 
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and Chinese but only a small part of it has thus far been 
translated into any European language. On the other hand 
it is said to be a regular textbook in Japan. But his quest 
was not yet ended. He went to Ayodhya where he joined his 
older brother and through his influence he finally adopted 
the Vijfianavada viewpoint. He wrote several further works 
after this further conversion.^ 

As Nagarjuna based his thought on the (probably) earlier 
Sutras, so the Vijnanavadins made extensive use of the Lanka- 
vatara Sutra, mentioned above. They have to fight a battle 
on two fronts, first against the realists, and second against 
the extreme negativism of the Madhyamikas. Against the 
realists they can urge among other reasons the analogy of 
dreams where apparently we have impressions to which 
nothing in the external world corresponds, raising the suspicion 
that waking consciousness may be equally untrustworthy. 
They thus agree with the Madhyamikas in their denial of any 
external reality. On the other hand they cannot accept the 
Madhyamika denial of an internal world of mind or conscious- 
ness. If all is illusion do not the negative arguments of the 
Madhyamikas themselves become illusory? But they were 
willing to go a long way with the Madhyamikas and they 
would agree that not only the material world but the distinction 
between the knower, the known and knowledge is unreal. 
Perhaps for that reason they introduce the rather difficult 
conception of the dlaya-vijndna or Receptacle Consciousness 
which goes beyond the limits of the individual. Apparently 
our individual thought is real only when it is considered part 
of an all-embracing consciousness which is known under that 
name. Here we seem to have something suggestive of West- 
ern ideas of a sub-conscious mental activity as well as of a 
universal consciousness.* 

^ For information about Vasubandhu see U. Wogihara, article 
Vasubandhu, E.R.E. Vol. XII, p. 525ff. 

* Ideally an account of the Buddhist schools should include some 
description of Tantric Buddhism which grew up in Bengal at least 
as early as the tenth century a.d. But it is difficult to give any brief 
account of this movement which will not misrepresent it. For one 
thing it is closely allied with a similar movement in Hinduism called 
Shdktism. Its teachings and practices have usually been secret and 
are only now becoming known. This movement while having a 
philosophic meaning appears chiefly to centre upon giving religious 
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Valuable light is thrown on the condition of Buddhism 
in India during the three centuries between 400 and 700 a.d, 
by the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims who visited India 
for the purpose of visiting the holy places, studying the Sans- 
krit language in the monastic universities and gathering 
manuscripts for the purpose of taking them back to their own 
land. Buddhism had been introduced into China by Indian 
missionaries in the first century a.d.^ During the next four 
centuries a succession of Indian scholars went to China 
bringing with them Buddhist texts which they translated into 
Chinese. But with the growth of the religion in that country 
there arose a desire on the part of Chinese scholars to visit 
India and become familiar with the Buddhist teachers there 
at first hand. Scores of pilgrims came and not a few left 
noteworthy records of their travels and observations. Among 
these the most accessible are those of Fa-Hien who was in 
India from 405 to 411 a.d., Yuan-Chwang who was there 
from 629 to 645, and I-Tsing, whose visit extends from 671 
to 695. Those mentioned brought back extensive reports, 
Yuan-Chwang’s Record of the Western Region running to 
twelve volumes, and furnishing an almost encyclopedic 
account not only of the various phases of Buddhism but of 
many other features of Indian life. Although they accepted 
the statements made by their informants somewhat uncritically, 

meaning to the facts of sexual life. Parallels can be found in the 
history of other religions, and the religious interpretation of sex is 
not in itself necessarily immoral. This school is interested, further, 
in spells, charms and rituals, a tendency which is found in other 
Mahayana developments as well. But it is not a part of the Buddhist 
heritage which it seems important to perpetuate today. Those 
interested in pursuing the matter can find a sympathetic guide in 
S. B. Dasgupta, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism^ (Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1958). An Englishman who has made many 
of the Hindu Trantric texts available in translation is Sir John 
Woodroffe who wrote under the pen-name of Arthur Avalon. 

^ J. Takakusu, article Yuan-Chwang^ Fa-Hien, and I-Tsing, 
E,R.E., Vol. XII, p. 543. 

* The spelling of all these names differs very greatly, Yuan- 
Chwang is also written Hsiian Chuang by Eliot and Ydan Chwang 
by his English translator, Watters. I have followed the spelling of 
the E.R.E. 

Information in regard to these pilgrims will be found in the E.R.E. 
article cited in the previous note and in Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. II. c. xxiii. 
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the fact that their visits can be definitely dated gives special 
value to the information which they give. 

The earliest of these pilgrims, Fa-Hian entered India 
from Chinese Turkestan at Peshawar and travelled across 
North India to Bengal, visiting most of the places connected 
' with the life of the Buddha. He spent three years at Patali- 
putra collecting manuscripts of the Vinaya Pitaka. Before 
returning home he visited Ceylon also. He seems to have 
found Buddhism in a very flourishing state. He notes the 
existence of Hmayana and Mahayana schools but does not 
mention any serious conflict between them. He found the 
curious practice among some of the Mahayana school in 
worshipping their sacred books as well as the Bodhisattvas. 
He was disappointed to find that some of the places made 
sacred by their association with the life of Gautama were 
desolate and deserted, including the shrine at Bodh-gaya; 
but this was not because of persecution but was due to the 
depopulation of certain areas. 

The fullest report is that given by Yuan-Chwang who was 
in India during the reign of Harsha. This king seems to 
have belonged to a family w hich was notably eclectic in its 
faith, but he himself w^as mainly inclined to follow Buddhism. 
Yuan-Chwang tells of the king’s participation in a Buddhist 
ceremony in which an image of the Buddha was carried in 
procession on the back of an elephant while Harsha, dressed 
to represent the god Indra accompanied it as an attendant. 
In the evenings Harsha, like Akbar at a later time, engaged in 
religious discussions. The king is said to have been converted 
to the Mahayana doctrine by Yuan-Chwang himself. Yet 
despite this royal favour he finds evidence of the decay of 
Buddhism in India. In considerable sections of the country, 
especially in the North-west, the monasteries were empty. 
The only districts in w'hich it was strong were those of Bengal 
and Uttara Pradesh. In the Deccan the prevalence of Jainism 
was a special adverse factor. It is interesting to find that the 
monks in what he calls Dravida were mostly of the Sthavira 
school like those in Ceylon. But despite the decline the 
statistics which he gives of the number of monks in India 
are impressive. He reports that in the whole of India they 
numbered 183,000. Of these 32,000 belonged definitely 
to the Mahayana schools, 93,000 to the Hmayana. The 
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remainder studied both systems side by side. The centre of 
the Sthaviras in India was Conjeeveram. The Sarvastivadins 
are still to be found, but a more numerous sect is that of the 
Sammitiyas who maintained against the Sthaviras the con- 
tinued existence of the individual (pudgala), A great centre 
of Buddhist learning is the Buddhist university at Nalanda 
not far from Gaya. 

The last of these witnesses, I-Tsing, reports a further 
serious decline of Buddhism in India. ‘The teaching of the 
Buddha is becoming less prevalent in the world from day to 
day’ he says with sorrow. He does not mention persecution 
nor the adoption of Tantrism, but he does report the ceremo- 
nial bathing of images as in Hindu practice, and explains 
that the Four Noble Truths being beyond the comprehen- 
sion of ordinary men they can at least prepare for a better 
birth with such observances as are within their power. Monks 
no longer gain their livelihood by begging from door to door 
but they are supported from the endowments of the monastic 
foundations. 

(v) The decline of Indian Buddhism 

The decline of Buddhism which was thus noted already 
by I-Tsing shortly before 700 a.d. suggests the consideration 
of the often debated question of why Buddhism which has 
become so widespread in South-east Asia was yet so largely 
eclipsed in the land of its birth. Buddhist tradition has often 
traced this to the fierceness of Hindu and Jain persecution. 
Such persecutions may have taken place in limited areas, 
but it is noteworthy that the decline had already set in by 
700 A.D. and yet I-Tsing makes no mention of persecutions. 
Others have spoken of the controversies between Hindu and 
Buddhist scholars such as we read in the pages of Kumarila 
Bhatta of the Purvamimansa school and Sankara of the 
Advaita. Such criticisms may have had some importance, 
but it is doubtful how far these scholastic discussions would 
have influenced general opinion.^ It is much more likely that 
a more important factor was the weakness of the religious life 

^ ‘For Sankara’s refutation of Buddhism sec his Ved§nta-Sutra- 
Bhashya II. 2. 18-32 {S.BB., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 400-428). After 
dealing < separately with the three schools of the Vaibhashikas, the 
Vijnanavadins and the Madhyamikas, he dismisses the Buddha’s 
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of the Buddhist community itself. A religion which makes 
A celibate monasticism the centre of its concern is confronted 
with the fact that if it does not secure the support of a large 
number of lay adherents it will inevitably die out within a 
single generation. If the monastic groups were to continue 
they needed laymen both for their material support and for 
the enlistment of new recruits. In the case of Jainism there 
was an organized lay group, and this may account in part for 
the survival of that faith in India to the present day. In 
some cases Buddhism had the support of royal adherents 
such as Asoka, Kanishka and Harsha, but such support was 
precarious and with a change of ruler or of dynasty this might 
be altered to moderate opposition. There is the further fact 
that Buddhism was never a religiously exclusive religion such 
as Christianity or Islam. One could be a Buddhist and still 
continue many Hindu practices, for the Buddhist faith seems 
never to have developed a ritual for the occurrences of domes- 
tic life such as are found in some less tolerant faiths. 

The situation was changed greatly to the worse for Bud- 
dhism with the Muslim incursions into India which began 
to be of serious importance about 1000 a.d. The invaders 
were pitiless in their hatred of all idolatrous practices, and 
in this they made little distinction between Buddhist and 
Hindu. The main path of their attack came through the 
plains of North India where the Buddhists were relatively 
strong, while by the time of their coming into the Deccan 
where the Buddhists had only occasional outposts their original 
violence was somewhat weakened. The great centres of 
Buddhist learning in Magadha were destroyed by those who 
had little understanding of or appreciation for their value. 
We are told of how a Muslim general after having massacred 
the whole monastic population in the capital of Bihar asked 

teaching contemptuously with the words: ‘Buddha, by propounding 
three mutually contradictory systems . . . has himself made it clear 
either that he was a man given to make incoherent assertions, or else 
that hatred of all beings induced him to propound absurd doctrines 
by accepting which they would become thoroughly confused.* 
But most of his discussion gives the impression that the issue in his 
time was hardly a burning one. A much more passionate contest 
with Buddhism may be found in the Tamil poet, Manikkavasagar, 
who is said to have travelled to Ceylon in order to confute the 
Buddhists there. 
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about the books which he found in their library but failed to 
discover a single person in the town who could read or inter- 
pret these documents. It is due to such facts as these rather 
than to any Hindu persecutions that the Sanskrit manuscripts 
of Indian Buddhism have been so largely destroyed. It 
might have been possible for Buddhism to recover even from 
such calamities if it had been in fact a popular faith 
widely held by the people. But long before this those who 
might have been attracted by the Mahayana ideal of a gracious 
Bodhisattva found the worship of Krishna or the other Hindu 
gods more intelligible and appealing. Nevertheless, despite 
common opinion to the contrary, Buddhism has survived 
in India to the present day in small communities, mostly in 
Bengal and Orissa as well as in the Himalayan borderland. 
Frequently its form has been so much altered that it is hard 
to recognize, but genetically it can be traced back to the 
ancient Buddhist tradition.^ In 1901 the Buddhist population 
of India (exclusive of Burma which was at that time counted 
as part of India) was estimated as 300, 000. 

(vi) Buddhism in India today 
It remains to see what the situation is in regard to Buddhism 
in the Indian peninsula at the present day. It seems clear 
that this religion is of genuine importance in the Indian scene, 
and that in several ways. It is of continuing interest to many 
intellectuals as part of the country’s spiritual heritage. All 
histories of Indian philosophy, for instance, contain chapters 
on Buddhism with a generally sympathetic approach. 
Buddhism is usually included by Hindus as one of the 
favoured religions which are intended in the frequent state- 
ment that ‘all religions are the same’. The Theosophical 
Society whose founders gave special attention to Ceylon 
Buddhism, is in part responsible for the common judgement 
that there is really no essential difference between Hinduism 
and Buddhism. The latter has been misunderstood as a 
new religion. But it is in fact only one of the many forms 
of faith which have grown out of the Upanishads. ‘Early 
Buddhism, we hazard a conjecture, is only a re-statement of 

^ Numerous data about such survivals will be found in Sir Charles 
Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism^ Vol. II, c. xxiv. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, llth ed., 1910, Vol. XIV, p. 383. 
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the thought of the Upanishads from a new standpoint*.* 
We further quote from Professor D. S. Sarma: ‘Radhakrish- 
nan’s interpretation of the relation of Gautama the Buddha 
to the seers of the Upanishads is now generally accepted not 
only by scholars but also by the educated public in India’* 
He continues: ‘Thus the re -affiliation of Buddhism to Hin- 
duism, resulting in the enthronement once again of Gautama 
the Buddha in the hearts of all enlightened Hindus, is one of 
the great achievements of the present Renaissance. During 
his recent visit to China, Radhakrislinan has rightly stressed 
this point. He said to his Chinese audience: “We are now 
having a revival of interest in Buddhism. In the present 
spiritual awakening of India, Gautama the Buddha and his 
message have come into their own. It is increasingly admitted 
that Buddha was a reformer of Hinduism and not its opponent. 
His fundamental principles have their roots in the Upanishads. 
New Buddhist temples arc springing up in all parts of the 
country”.^ Or again: “Buddha today lives in the lives of 
those Indians who have not given up their past traditions. 
His presence is felt in all around. . . . His life and teaching 
will compel the reverence of mankind, give ease to many 
troubled minds, gladden many simple hearts, and answer to 
many innocent prayers”.’^ 

Obviously such a viewpoint, though appreciative, implies 
something less than complete commitment to Buddhism as 
a unique religious way of life. A similar attitude may be 
represented by the Bombay Buddha Society of which J. B. 
Pratt reports that its members were interested but not com- 
mitted.^ More definite attempts to secure the acceptance 
of Buddhist views may be seen in the activities of several 
organizations w'hich are at present w^orking in India. The 
oldest of these is the Maha Bodhi Society which was establish- 
ed in 1891 by the Ceylon Buddhist, Anagarika Dharmapala. 
Its purpose is stated to be ‘to bring Buddhism into the personal 
lives of its members and to introduce it to their friends’. 
An important subsidiary purpose is to safeguard and restore 

^ Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 361. 

* D. S. Sarma, The Renaissance of Hinduism, p. 618. 

* Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 609 f. 

* J. B. Pratt, The Pilffrimage of Buddhism, (New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928) p. 675. 
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Buddhist sites and buildings both in Ceylon and India. 
Thus it has fought a long battle to reclaim the holy site at 
Bodh Gaya from Hindu control. It has secured the return 
of Buddhist relics from the West to Sanchi. One of its 
principal centres is Sarnath where with American and Japa- 
nese assistance a Buddhist temple has been built. In 1920 
a Vihara (monastery) was opened in Calcutta. But its acti- 
vities are definitely of a missionary nature. Christmas 
Humphreys writes of it: ‘Not only does it care for pilgrims 
visiting Buddha Gaya and the other sacred sites of Buddhist 
India, but it preaches the Dhamma far and wide, and has 
provided schools and libraries, temples and bookshops to an 
extent which excites the profoimd respect and generous bene- 
faction of an increasing number of Hindus’.^ But the Maha 
Bodhi Society is not alone in this field. Another organization 
is the Bharatiya Bauddha Mahasabha.^ 

Perhaps more significant is the interest of certain commu- 
nities of the depressed classes in Buddhism as a possible means 
of escape from their social disabilities. Opinions differ as to 
whether the Buddha himself took a reforming attitude toward 
caste. Some would find him taking substantially the same 
position as contemporary Hinduism. It is probable that in 
the Buddha’s time caste restrictions had not yet hardened 
to the degree which we find in later Hindu society. Sannyasis 
normally renounce caste privileges, a fact which adequately 
accounts for the absence of caste restrictions within the Sangha. 
The Buddha eloquently maintained that it is moral worth and 
not race or birth which constitutes true Brahmanhood.* 

^ Christmas Humphreys, Buddhism, p. 222. 

• In the 1940’s and *50*8 there were several missionary monks in 
Bangalore, some from Ceylon and one at least from North India. 
A Buddhist centre was established on land given by the Hindu 
Maharajah and Governor of the state. 

• ‘It is not right 
To call men white 
Who virtue lack: 

For it is sin 

And not the skin 
That makes men black. 

Not by the cut of the hair 
Nor by his clan or birth 

May a Brahman claim the Brahman’s name, 

But only by moral worth.’ Jataka 440 and Dhammapada 393 
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Sir S. Radhakrishnan maintains: ‘There is a good deal of 
misconception about Buddha’s attitude to caste. He does 
not oppose the institution but adopts the Upanisad standpoint*. 
He quotes Hoernle who says ‘The still very prevalent notion 
that Buddhism and Jainism were reformatory movements, 
and that more especially they represented the revolt against 
the tyranny of caste is quite erroneous’.^ On the other hand 
there is an af)preciable body of opinion holding that in fact 
Buddhism did mean a social movement directed against the 
increasing rigours of the caste system. Thus Dr J. Mackenzie 
of Bombay wrote in his Hindu Ethics: ‘Gautama made 
no religious distinction between men of different castes, 
but associated with men of all castes and threw his order open 
to all except outcastes. . . . One of his earliest disciples was 
a barber named Upali, a man of great gifts, destined to become 
a leader in the order, It was, no doubt, this disregard of caste, 
the most firmly established institution of the Hindu social 
system, which chiefly prevented Buddhism from becoming 
the religion of India, and which led to its overthrow’.- At 
any rate the belief that Buddhism presents a faith in which 
social restrictions are less strict than in Hinduism forms an 
important motive in the adoption of this religion in recent 
times. Pratt, writing in 192(S tells of a movement in Calicut 
and Kerala for promoting the Buddhist faith. A Buddhist 
Association was formed which asked the Ceylon Buddhists 
to send monks to aid in the promotion of their religion. The 
members of the Association were mostly members of the 
Thiyya community which had a tradition that they were 
originally Buddhists who had embraced Hinduism only on 
their arrival from Ceylon.^ 

But all previous approaches to Buddhism on the part of the 
depressed classes was exceeded by the mass conversions to 
Buddhism which took place in 1956. This year was one of 
special importance to world Buddhism for it was celebrated as 


freely translated by E. W. Hopkins, The Ethics of India (New Haven , 
Yale University Press, 1924), p. 173. 

^ Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 437 fF. 

* Hindu Ethics (London, Humphrey Mulford, 1922), p. 109. Cf. 
also Dr Macnicol in pp. 2S-27 of the present book. 

* The Pilgrimage of Buddhism^ p. 676, n. 


17 
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the 2,500th anniversary of the Buddha’s ParinirvSna. Cele- 
brations took place in most Buddhist countries, especially in 
Burma. In India in the month of October masses of members 
of the depressed classes who had despaired of obtaining 
equitable treatment within Hindu society, under the leader- 
ship of Dr D. R. Ambedkar, joined in a mass initiation cere- 
mony at Nagpur. Newspaper reports at the time said that 
250,000 were initiated into Buddhism on this occasion, each 
paying a small fee for a certificate testifying to his change 
of faith. Later reports add that after 1956 considerable 
numbers of others have been initiated, including some 
Christians of depressed class origin. Mr M. B. Niyogi of 
Nagpur, to whom I am indebted for information regarding 
this Nava Bauddha movement, reports that the whole of the 
Mahar community in Maharashtra as well as sections from 
other sections of the Scheduled Castes, have joined this 
faith’.^ 

Another factor augmenting the Buddhist population of 
India is the persecution of Buddhists in Tibet by Communist 
Chinese, leading to the exile in India of the Dalai Lama, 
the spiritual head of Tibetan Buddhism, and the coming 
of Buddhist refugees to the number of tens of thousands. 
Although this increase in the Buddhist population of India 
may be only temporary, there is no present indication of when 
it may be possible for them to return. 

The population statistics for the 1961 censuses in Pakistan 
and India show that, far from being extinct. Buddhism is 
not merely a living religion but is making vigorous growth. 
In Pakistan the Huddhist community is the fourth in size, 
being exceeded by the Muslims, the Hindus and the Christ- 
ians, while greatly outnumbering the Parsis. They numbered 
732,787,^ of whom, doubtless, a considerable proportion 
belonged to East Pakistan which borders upon the Buddhist 
countries of Tibet and Burma. This shows remarkable 
growth, since in 1911 the Buddhist population for the entire 
sub-continent, exclusive of Burma, was only 336,870.*'^ 

^ In a personal communication. 

* Figures supplied by the Information Officer, Embassy of 
Pakistan, Washington, D.C. 

* Everyman* s Encyclopedia (London, E.M. Dent, 1913), Vol. 7, p. 597. 
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In India, the increase of the Buddist population between 
1951 and 1961 has been nothing less than phenomenal. 
According to the 1951 census the Buddhist population of 
the Indian Union was 180,823. in 1961 it was 3,250,227, 
or more than seventeen times as many. This increase 
cannot be accounted for, to any large extent, by the 
migration from Tibet, since the numbers entering India in 
this way were comparatively small. Himachal Pradesh, 
which might have been the area most affected, does show 
an enormous increase in terms of percentage, but the whole 
Buddhist population there in 1961 was only a little more 
than six thousand. Again, the numbers in India as a whole 
far exceed the numbers reported to have entered the Buddhist 
faith in the Nagpur area in 1956, although Maharashtra is 
the state showing the largest percentage of increase, apart 
from Himachal Pradesh, and by far the largest number of 
Buddhists in the whole of India. But Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujerat, and Mysore all show significant increases. 
Buddhism is now listed by the Government of India as one 
of the six major religions of the country. 



PART V 

THE RELIGION OF THE 
SIKHS 



Chapter XII 


INTRODUCTORY 

This religion like Jainism has a close affiliation with Hin- 
duism and some would maintain — as indeed some would in 
regard to Jainism and Buddhism also — that it is properly 
to be regarded, not as an independent religion but as a sect 
of the ancient Hindu system and should still be reckoned as 
having its home within it. In the Punjab Census Report of 
1881 a leading Sikh is quoted as saying that ‘a true Sikh, if 
asked whether he is a Hindu or a Musalman, will answer that 
he is a Hindu*. The Census Officer himself. Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson, declares that both Sikhism and Jainism are ‘varieties 
of the parent Hindu faith*. ‘They are probably wider 
departures*, he goes on, ‘from the original type than are Vaish- 
navism and Saivism, but not so wide as many other sects 
which, being small and unimportant, are not generally regard- 
ed as separate religions*.^ It is probable that if Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson were writing the census report today he would be 
less positive in his identification of the Sikh with the Hindu. 
Circumstances in recent history have caused the Sikhs to 
affirm more definitely than they did eighty years ago their 
separate religious identity. A reawakening of pride in the 
Sikh tradition on the one hand and altered political conditions, 
especially since the advent of Pakistan, on the other, have 
combined to bring this change about. But even in 1881 Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson recognized that Sikhism is ‘saved from being 
a Hindu sect by its political history and importance*.^ It 
can hardly be denied that Sikhism, whatever the attitude 
of its adherents may have been at particular times, was 
historically a movement of religious reform which went much 
further than was the case with most of the reform movements 
which have arisen within Hinduism and which have remained 
there. It might indeed — like so many other reform movements 
of a similar kind — have been reabsorbed, but circumstances 
and the instincts of those among whom it arose combined to 

^ Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol. I, p. 130. 

* Ibid., p. 130. 
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give it a character of vigour and aggressiveness which has 
preserved it in its independence. Its history is well summar- 
ized in the words of the Census Report of 1921 : ‘Sikhism’, 
that Report says, ‘was an attempt to reconcile Hindu beliefs 
with a purer creed, which rejected polytheism, image-worship 
and pilgrimages. It remained a pacific cult till the politick 
tyranny of the Musalmans, and the social tyranny of the Hin- 
dus converted it into a military creed’.^ Its interest thus lies, 
on the one hand, in the fact that it is a movement for the reform 
of Hinduism, parallel to many others that have arisen and died 
down again in the long history of that religion, and, on the 
other hand, in the peculiar influences that entered into it, 
causing it to run a course altogether different from that of any 
similar movement and giving it an energy of life that was denied 
to them. In this case the history of the religion has a special 
interest of its own, an interest due to the characteristics of the 
people who profess it and to the relation it bears not only to 
Hinduism but to Islam. We have already seen how the Hindu 
saints who follow the way of bhakti struggle to escape from 
the bondage in which the presuppositions of monistic doctrine 
hold them, but how seldom their struggles avail to set them 
free from these toils. In Sikhism we have an example of one 
effort of this kind which attained a certain measure of success, 
to this extent at least, that it formally separated itself from 
Hinduism. It was strengthened to achieve and to maintain 
this exceptional independence by two factors that contributed 
greatly to reinforce the vigour of the faith which bhakti had 
inspired in its adherents. These were the robust character 
of the Punjabi people among whom this movement of reforma- 
tion arose, and the influence upon them of the religion of 
Islam which had come among them, with its teaching as to 
God and man, so much more concrete and rigid than the 
teachings of Hinduism. 


^ Census of India Report^ 1921, Punjab ^ Vol. I, p. 114. 



Chapter XIII 


THE HISTORY 

The founder of this religion, Guru Nanak, was born at 
Talvandi, near Lahore, in 1469 a.d. He belonged to the 
Khatri caste, which is a trading caste, whose members possess 
exceptional qualities of manliness and of command. They 
are, we are told, ‘one of the most acute, energetic and remark- 
able races in India’, ‘a very fine, fair, handsome race’ and 
‘generally educated’. One of the most notable of the caste 
was Todar Mai, the famous finance minister of the Emperor 
Akbar. ‘The Khatris are staunch Hindus, and it is some- 
what singular that, while giving a religion and priests to the 
Sikhs, they themselves are comparatively seldom Sikhs’. 
At the same time, ‘so far as the Sikhs have a priesthood, the 
Khatris are the priests or gurus of the Sikhs’, and both 
the first Sikh Guru, Nanak, and the tenth, Govind, belonged 
to this non-Brahman caste.^ 

Nanak’s father was a farmer and a shopkeeper as well as 
a ‘land steward’ in the service of ‘the feudal lord of the 
village’, a Musalman. The story of his life is obtained from 
the ‘Janamsakhis’ or legendary biographies, one or two of 
which reach back as far as within fifty years of Nanak’s 
death. It resembles the biography of many others among the 
Hindu saints in its main particulars. The indications that 
he had a higher vocation than that of a farmer or a trader are 
such as are told of others who belong to this tradition, such as 
Tukaram and Kabir. Like them he caused his friends much 
anxiety and was even supposed to have become mad. He 
neglected his secular duties, kept company with holy men, and 
would spend nights in singing praise to God. About this 
time a wave of religious emotion was passing over North India 
and it is evident that the influence of this movement was carried 

^ These quotations, describing the Khatris, are from Sir George 
Campbell’s Ethnology of India as quoted in the Census of India Report, 
1881, Punjab, Vol. I, p. 295. This authority further suggests the 
quality of the Khatris by saying, ‘They are in fact in the Punjab . . . 
all that Maratha Brahmans are in the Maratha country, besides 
engrossing the trade which the Maratha Brahmans have not*. 
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from province to province by wandering preachers and singers. 
Thus it came about that Ramananda brought his gospel 
from South India to the North, while Kabir is said to have 
travelled with his message as far as Balakh and Bokhara, and 
Tulsi Das also a little later did the same in other directions. 
These wanderings brought about contacts among these men 
of insight and inspiration, not only Hindu but Musalman also, 
and the exchange of tales and traditions and experiences 
provided a university of spiritual culture for a wide variety 
of students and seekers. 

Thus to Nanak there came a crisis in his life when he, too, 
submitted himself to the power of the religious impulse and 
received miraculously the prophetic initiation and the in- 
junction ‘to proclaim the name of Hari on earth’. He 
accordingly became a wandering ascetic, accompanied in his 
journeys by Mardana, a Muslim musician, who played on 
the rebeck (a kind of violin) accompanying Nanak’s songs. He 
is said on these journeys to have met Kabir and to have treated 
him with great affection and respect. Undoubtedly whether 
he actually met him or not Kabir was one of the influences 
that determined his career and from him he learned some of 
the basal principles of his religion. 

When the call to become a teacher came to him his message 
was summed up in the words, ‘There is no Hindu and there 
is no Musalman’.^ One of the tales told in his janamsakhi 
— and it has, indeed parallels in other legends of the saints^ 
— describes a visit to Mecca when he lay down to sleep with 
his feet towards the Ka’abah. When he was blamed for this 
he replied, ‘Where the house of God and the Ka’abah is not, 
drag my feet in that direction’. But to whatever direction 
they turned his feet, the Ka’abah turned with it.^ Nanak’s 
relation to the two great religions of his time is also emphasized 
in the legend that tells of his death. In this case also, however, 
an almost identical tradition is preserved in the popular account 

^ M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1909), Vol. I, p. 37. 

® For example in the legendary tales told in relation to the MardthS 
saint, Namdev, See N. Macnicol, Indian Theism^ p. 124 

* E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, p. xli. A similar tale is told of the 
Tamil poetess, Awai. See G. U. Pope, The Naladiyar (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1893), p. xxxvii f. 
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of the death of Kabir. When the guru died a dispute arose 
between the Hindus and the Musahnans, the former demand- 
ing that they should burn his body, as that of a Hindu, the 
latter that they should bury it, since they claimed him as 
theirs. But when the sheet that covered the body was lifted, 
there was only a heap of flowers.^ 

From such tales as these we learn at least what the impres- 
sion was that this saint produced by his life and teaching 
upon the people of his time. He is believed to have died 
in 1533 at the age of sixty-four. Before his death he appoint- 
ed as his successor in the line of gurus which he established 
his disciple Angad, also, like himself, a Khatri. There 
followed in the religious succession eight other gurus of whom 
the most notable and the one who impressed upon the Sikh 
community and the Sikh religion qualities and characteristics 
that are second only in their significance to those contributed 
by the founder himself, was Guru Govind. Circumstances 
and, perhaps, the natural disposition of those among whom 
this new religious influence was at work tended to make the 
religion more and more aggressive in spite of the comprehen- 
siveness and tolerance of the teaching of Guru Nanak. As 
the numbers of the adherents of the Sikh faith increased and 
their power and influence spread they became drawn into 
political intrigue and the fifth guru was imprisoned by the 
Mogul emperor for his share in a rebellion. From this time 
onwards the relation of the Siklis to the Mogul power became 
definitely hostile and Har Govind, the sixth guru, ‘rejected 
for good the tokens of a faqir and wore two swords, one 
denoting faqiri or spiritual, and the other amiri on secular 
authority. 2 Under the bigoted rule of the Emperor Aurangzib 
those circumstances continued to develop which were to trans- 
form Sikhism from a message of peace to a message of war 
and the Sikh brotherhood from a farming and trading commun- 
ity to a military confederacy. The ninth guru was seized and 
executed at Delhi in 1675. When in 1707 Aurangzib died the 
tenth guru, Govind Singh, had completed the transformat- 
ion of the quietist faith of Nanak and wielded together his 
disciples into a powerful weapon of warfare and aggression. 


^ E. Tnimpp, Adi Granihy p xlv. 

* H, A. Rose, article Sikhs h.R.E,, Vol. XI, p. 507. 
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He did this by a ceremony of initiation through which his 
followers became the Khalsa, the ‘pure’. This is the ‘Klian- 
deki pahul’ or ‘initiation by the two-edged dagger’. All who 
desired to be his disciples, he said, must have always with them 
five things which were to be the distinctive marks of the Sikhs. 
These five ‘K’s’ are the uncut hair [kes), the comb (kangha), 
the sword {kirpan), the iron bangle {kara\ and the breeches 
ending above the knee (kachh). They are forbidden also to 
smoke tobacco. Within this closely knit order there were to 
be no caste distinctions and the Brahman’s thread must be 
broken.^ In consequence of this many of his disciples who 
were of high caste left him, while many members of lower 
castes, especially Jats, entered the Khalsa. There thus arose 
a division within the community, those who called themselves 
Singhs, as the Guru did, and those who preferred to be 
known simply as Sikhs. This distinction extended further 
to the book, the Granth, from which the followers of this 
faith had hitherto drawn much of their inspiration. Guru 
Govind was not content with the Adi Granth, the original 
collection of hymns, and the spirit of meekness and humility 
that it inspired. He accordingly produced the Granth of the 
Tenth Reign which includes an account of his own warlike 
deeds and a poem in praise of the Hindu warrior goddess, 
Durga. This Granth has not the place in the Sikh religion 
that is held by the Adi Granth, and its authority is recognized 
only by the extreme sections of the community. Guru 
Govind did not, indeed, displace the original Granth from its 
central position of authority. On the contrary he installed 
the sacred book itself as his successor in the position of the 
Sikh Guru — the Granth Sahib, the venerable Book, the em- 
bodiment of all the gurus. He died in 1708, the last in the 
succession of the ten Gurus who may be recognized as the 
joint founders of the Sikh religion. 

In the Punjab Census Report for 1881, Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
sums up the change in the character of Sikhism that Guru 
Govind sought to bring about. ‘His religious creed’, he 
writes, ‘was in many respects the same as that of Nanak: 
the God, the Guru and the Granth remained unchanged. 
But while Nanak has substituted holiness of life for vain 


^ Census of India Report^ 1881, Punjab^ Vol, I, p. 135. 
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ceremonies, Govind demanded brave deeds and zealous 
devotion to the cause as the proof of faith; and though he retain- 
ed the tolerance which his predecessor had extended to the 
Hindu gods and worship, and indeed showed a marked incli- 
nation in tlieir favour, being himself a votary of Durga, he 
preached undying hatred against the Musalman persecutors. 
The religious was entirely eclipsed by the military spirit, and 
thus for the second time in history, a religion became a military 
power, and for the first time in India a nation arose, embracing 
all races and all classes and grades of society and banded 
together in the face of a foreign foe’.^ 

It is necessary to make clear before proceeding further 
what constitutes a Sikh and how they arc related to the 
people among whom they live and especially to their Hindu 
kinsfolk. The name means disciple (Sanskrit hshya), and 
may be used in a stricter or in a vaguer and more comprehen- 
sive sense. In the narrow understanding of the name it is 
applied to those who have submitted to the baptism of initia- 
tion, instituted by Guru Govind. Thus no one is born a 
Sikh if the name is understood in this sense. These Sikhs 
are the Singhs. On the other hand ‘the vast majority of 
those who profess only the tenets of Nanak call themselves 
Hindus’.^ These two groups, we learn, are tending to separate, 
though a Sikh of the former class may still marry a girl of the 
latter.* The Nanakpanthis or Sahijdhari (‘easy-going') Sikhs 
‘are distinguished by no outward sign, have no peculiar customs 
or observances, and though they reverence the Granth and, 
above all, the memory of their Guru, have but little to distin- 
guish them from any other Hindu sect except a slight laxity 
in the matter of caste observances'.^ 

This ambiguity makes it difficult to determine with con- 
fidence the actual numbers of those who ought to be described 
by the Sikh name. It is evident that Hinduism would have 
in this, as in so many other instances, subdued this movement 
and reabsorbed into itself the reformers, had it not been that 
the spirit of religion was reinforced by the passion which 


^ Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab^ Vol. I, p. 135. 
p. 136. 

• H A. Rose, article Sikhs, E.R.E., Vol. XI, p. 510. 

* Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol. I, p. 136. 
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dreaded even by the Sikh chiefs for their fanaticism and 
turbulence and often levied offerings by force'. These Ak^is 
seem to have formed the spear-head of Ranjit Singh's con- 
quests early in the nineteenth century, but, realizing the danger 
to his rule of their growing power, he set himself to limit their 
importance. Their importance, accordingly, dwindled through 
the period following the conquest of the Punjab by the British 
until the recent revival of Sikhism brought them, as the 
champions of the true faith, once more into prominence.^ 

When the long Sikh struggle came to an end in 1849 we are 
told that ‘the Sikh population were soldiers almost to a man'.^ 
More than ever was the case even with the Muslims this was 
a religion in arms. At tlrat time their historian, Sir William 
Cunningham, wrote of them: ‘The Sikhs do not form a 
numerous sect, yet their strength is not to be estimated by 
tens of thousands, but by the unity and energy of religious 
fervour and warlike temperament. They will dare much and 
they will endure much for the mystic Khalsa or Common- 
wealth ; they are not discouraged by defeat and tlrey ardently 
look forward to the day when Indians and Arabs and Persians 
and Turks shall all acknowledge the double mission of Nanak 
and Govind Singh’. ^ That description of the Sikhs in the 
early days of struggle is quoted by Sir Denzil Ibbetson in 
the 1881 Census Report, and he immediately appends an 
account of the condition of the same sect in 1853 by Sir 
Richard Temple, who wrote of them from a personal know- 
ledge of the change five years of peace had already wrought 
in them. ‘The Sikh faith and ecclesiastical polity', he says, 
‘is rapidly going where the Sikh political ascendency has 
already gone. Of the two elements in the old Khalsa, namely 
the followers of Nanak, the first prophet, and the followers of 
Guru Govind, the second great religious leader, the former 
will hold their ground and the latter lose it. The Sikhs of 
Nanak, a comparatively small body of peaceful habits and old 
family, will perhaps cling to the faith of their “fathers”, but 
the Sikhs of Govind, who are of more recent origin, who are 
more specially styled the Singhs or lions, who embraced the 

^ Censtis of India Report, 1 881 , Punjab, Vol. I, p. 287. 

• On the role of the Akalis in recent times see further in c. XV. 

■ Quoted in Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol, I, p. 139. 

* Ibid., p. 139. 
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faith as being the religion of warfare and conquest, no longer 
regard the ]&ialsa, now that the prestige has departed from 
it. These men joined in thousands, and they now depart in 
equal number. They rejoin the ranks of Hinduism whence 
they originally came and they bring up their children as 
Hindus. The sacred tank of Amritsar is less thronged than 
fonnerly, and the attendance at the annual festival is diminish- 
ing yearly. The initiatory ceremony for adult persons is 
now rarely performed'. ^ 

But such sweeping and confident prophecy, whether fore- 
telling, as in the case of Sir William Cunningham, unflagging 
ardour, or, in the case of Sir Richard Temple, a final failure 
of their early zeal, has thus far been only partially confirmed 
by the facts. The spirit of the Sikhs ebbs and flows, waning in 
times of peace and stirring again to life when the call to con- 
flict summons them. That this is so was proved in the time 
of the ‘Mutiny*. How the situation stands today we shall 
again inquire as we review some of the influences which have 
affected the community since 1947. 


Chapter XI V 

DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 

As we have seen, Sikhism belongs in its origin to the context 
of Indian devotional theism or bhakti and is part of that 
general upsurgence within Hinduism of the devout heart 
w'hich reached its climax in various parts of Western and 
Northern India between the fourteenth and the sixteenth 
centuries of the Christian era. It derives primarily from 
Hinduism, but has been powerfully affected by the example and 
not less by the later hostility of Islam. Its teaching can best 
be realized by the relation it bears to the doctrines of Hinduism, 
from which it was in its origin, in the main, a revolt. One of 
Guru Nanak’s biographers describes the popular worship of 
the time, against which the Guru protested and which he 
sought to reform, in the following terms: ‘Some worshipped 


^ Ibid., p. 140 , 
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the sun or moon; others propitiated the earth, sky, wind, 
water or fire; and others again the God of death; while the 
devotion of many was addressed to cemeteries and cremation 
grounds\^ Guru Govind in his turn is said to have called 
his KhMsas to forsake the worship of ‘idols, cemeteries or 
cremation grounds’. ^ Nanak seems to have been a man with 
a simple message who made no high claims for himselP but 
who sought to bring men back to a purified religion, to faith 
in one God and to repentance and righteousness. These 
continue to be the chief notes of the religion in so far as the 
influence of the founders has remained living and operative. 
Nanak was no system builder, nor did he aim at establishing 
a new religion. When he went forth with Mardana and sang 
to the music of his companion’s rebeck, he was undertaking 
the unambitious task of an evangelist, echoing the truths that 
he had learned from others, rather than proclaiming any new 
doctrine of his own. 

What the doctrines of Sikhism are can best be discovered 
from the Scripture of the religion, the ‘Granth Sahib’ or 
‘Venerable Book’ into which the Guru Arjun collected the 
sources from which the religion drew its inspiration. This 
Scripture contains not only the messages of the Gurus but 
also those of fourteen of the bhakti saints (one of them a Sufi) 
whose songs had been sung all over the North and had thus 
obtained a certain religious authority. Of these saints the one 
to whom this movement, and its founder Nanak in particular, 
owed most is believed to be Kabir, the weaver poet whose 
influence in India at that period was so great that in Trumpp’s 
opinion he is to be reckoned ‘the author of the whole reform- 
atory movement going on in India during the Middle Ages’ 
Whether Nanak came directly into contact with his elder 
contemporary cannot be determined but the debt he owes to 
Kabir is indicated by the large place given to his songs in the 
collection of the Adi Granth. These are, in the opinion of 
Trumpp ‘far superior in form as well as in originality of thought 

^ M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh Reli^on^ Vol. I, p. 191 

2 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 96. 

” ‘I am not chaste nor learned; foolish and stupid I was bom. 
Nanak says: ‘I flee to the asylum of those by whom thou art not 
forgotten”.’ E. Trumpp, Adi Granth^ p. 505. 

* Tbid., p 93, n. 1. 
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to the versifications of the Sikh Gurus’.^ It may, indeed, 
be said that in this collection which comprises within itself 
the creed, the prayer book and the hymn book of the Sikh 
religion, the dominant note is that which is struck by the 
weaver of Banares in whose person Hindu and Muslim strains 
seem to have mingled. 

The place that the Granth holds in the veneration of the 
Sikhs is important not only as revealing the character of the 
beliefs that they profess but also because of their attitude to 
the book itself. This collection — called the Adi Granth — 
was made by Guru Arjun in order that the Sikhs might have 
a sacred code, ‘to unite them more closely and separate them 
from the mass of the Hindus’. ^ It displaced the Vedas and 
Puranas and was able to do so because it was largely made up 
of religious songs which had already won the hearts of the 
people and which, being in the vernacular, could be under- 
stood and used by them. The whole bhakti movement, 
indeed, represents in a measure a break away from the orga- 
nized Hinduism of the Sanskrit scriptures and the Brahman 
priests and Nanak’s reformation emphasized this tendency 
and went beyond it. The need, however, for some concrete 
centre for the religious life soon made itself felt and to correct 
this ‘unchartered freedom’ the authority of the Guru or 
spiritual teacher inevitably increased. The Bhaktamala 
which records the history of this type of religion in North 
India enumerates as its essentials ‘faith’, a faithful devotee, the 
Adorable {Bhagavantd) and the Guru.^ The Sikhs had their 
ten Gurus, but each of the nine that followed Nmak was 
supposed to be another embodiment of the first Guru. Then 
the tenth Guru, Govind, installed as his successor the Granth 
itself, as the final and permanent guide. ^ 

Thus it came about that, in place of the worship of the 
living Guru which is widespread among many branches of 
the movement to which Sikhism has so close a relation, worship 
of the book in which the wisdom of the gurus was stored up, 
became established. In the Golden Temple at Amritsar, 
which is the headquarters of Sikh worship, the sacred book 
is installed in the place of deity and the ceremonial of Hindu 

^ Ibid.^ p. cxix, 

* Jbid.^ p. cxxx. 

® G. A. Grierson, article Bhakti Marga, E.R.E, Vol. II, p. 546. 
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worship is rendered to it. ‘It is looked upon as a living person/ 
and ‘a granthi stands behind it all day waving a chauri^ or yak’s 
tail, over it as a servant does over the head of an Indian prince’.^ 
It is very difficult, indeed, to make any definite statement 
as to the theological tenets of the Sikh faith, as one has to 
distinguish between the original beliefs of its founder and the 
faith and practice of those who in varying degree from the 
time when the faith was first proclaimed until today have 
separated themselves from the Hinduism of their neighbours 
and followed a way of their own. N^ak himself declares 
unequivocally: 

‘Whom shall I call the second? There is none. 

In all is that One supreme’. 

Further on in the same poem he affirms the second primary 
truth of the religion: 

‘Know that there are two ways, (but) only one Lord’.^ 
The worship of this one God must be worship of the heart. 
Thus Kabir says: 

‘By performing devotion he is obtained. 

By sincere love they are united with King Raghu(=Ram)\^ 
But there can hardly be consistency in the teaching of a mis- 
cellaneous group of bhaktas, whose beliefs are nebulous and 
only united by their emotional reality. It is always difficult 
to determine the extent to which a Hindu is a polytheist and 
whether or not he is fundamentally monotheistic all the time. 
The word monotheism has a different ^connotation when it is 
used by those — such as most Hindus are — ^who inherit a 
radical pantheism which colours every aspect of belief, 
‘No Hindu god’, writes one Western student of the popular 
bhakti sects, ‘is an entirely separate deity, as Western thought 
would suppose him to be. In every case, every Hindu god 
is believed to be a manifestation of some sort of God Supreme 
{devddhidev).^ 

The most we can say accord ingly^of the theology of Sikhism 
is that it is turned in the direction of theism and that behind 
its worship of a single God who is personal looms up. The 
belief in karma and transmigration was, however, retained 

^ G. D Maclagan, article Amntsar, E.R.E. Vol. I, p. 399. 

• E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, pp. 320 f. 

p. 461. 

* J. E. Abbott, Stotramdld, p. xii. 
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by Nanak and is universally acknowledged by the adherents 
of the religion. When to this is added belief in maya it is 
difficult to see how there can be room in the conceptions of 
this religion for the worship of a personal God in the sense in 
which this worship is usually understood. The word maya, 
however, in the poems of Kabir seems to have often an ethical 
implication that differentiates it from the ordinary Hindu 
usage. Macauliffe, accordingly, in his translation of the G ranth 
uses ‘mammon’ to convey its significance. It seems to revert 
in this usage to its older meaning of magic power, and is 
represented as a woman ‘who is in collusion with the five 
evil passions’.^ Here also, however, the Granth speaks with 
a double voice and it is impossible to reduce its doctrines to 
consistency.^ 

In other regions than theology we find more definiteness of 
conviction. Nanak does not directly attack the caste system 
but he says of one who is ‘a beggar at the gate* : ‘Thou acknow- 
ledgest the light (that is in him) and dost not ask after (his) 
caste’. ^ ‘Nanak,’ says Trumpp, ‘received all men as his 
disciples without any regard to caste, recognizing in all the 
dignity of human birth and laid thus the foundation of a 
popular religion’.^ In this matter, however, as in others the 
good example of the founder has not proved strong enough 
to overcome deep-seated prejudice and ancient Hindu custom. 
This is so even in the case of those who from among the 
Chuhra or scavenger caste have become Sikhs and who are 
called Mazhbi Sikhs. They are said to have a special claim 
upon the Sikh community as having been admitted to the 
faith because of their devotion in bringing from Delhi the muti- 
lated body of Guru Teg Bahadur after he had been executed 
there. They are described as good Sikhs who take the pahul, 
wear their hair long, and abstain from tobacco. In spite, 
however, of these facts ‘the taint of hereditary pollution is 

' F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers, p. 77. 

* To indicate how varied are the interpretations of the theological 
position even of Guru Nanak himself we may take the following passage 
quoted as ‘the words of a Sikh scholar*, in the Punjab Census Report 
of 1^11 (Pan I, p. 155): ‘From Dualism (Dwait) he (Nanak) lifted 
the people to Monism (Advaita) through the intermediate grades of 
qualified non-Dualism (Visishtadvaita).’ 

® F E. Keay, Kabir and his Followers, p. 77. 

E. Trumpp, Adi Granth^ pp. cxii f. 
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Upon them, and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate with 
them even in religious ceremonies*.^ 

It may, indeed, be maintained that as a reform movement 
within Hinduism which was strong enough for a while to 
establish itself in a position of separation, Sikliism has only been 
able very imperfectly to maintain its independent and dis- 
tinctive character. Two facts in regard to it have preserved 
it from that complete reabsorption into the old religion which 
has been the fate of so many other upsurgences of the Protestant 
spirit. One of these is emphasized by Trumpp in his 
comments upon the effect of the strong pantheism which he 
finds pervading the teaching of the Gurus. ‘With precepts 
of this kind*, he writes, ‘the disciples of Nanak would have 
sunk into a state of dull apathy to the world around them, 
or they would have led a contemplative life in monasteries, 
as the Buddhists did, if Nanak, cautioned by his many disputes 
and contentions with the Jogis, and convinced by practical 
experiences of the wickedness and hypocrisy of the erratic 
Faqirs, had not enjoined upon them to remain in their secular 
occupation and not to leave the world. It is owing to this 
sound principle that the Sikhs have not become a narrow- 
minded sect of Faqirs, but that they developed themselves 
by degrees into a political commonwealth*. ^ 

The other fact which — as we have already noted — has given 
the Sikhs the resolution and the esprit de corps that have enabled 
them to stand together and resist the assimilative powers of 
Hinduism is associated with the new temper awakened in 
them, and the new vocation manifested to them, by the tenth 
Guru, Govind Singh. It is true that he brought into Sikhism 
Hindu elements, such as the worship of the goddess Durga, 
that had not been admitted before his time. But his purpose 
was to unite all Sikhs into a brotherhood, separate from and 
hostile to its rivals — Hindus, but especially Muslims. ‘A 
Sikh is not even to salute one who is not a Sikh, otherwise 
he is an apostate and accursed by God’.^ Sir D. Ibbetson 
quotes the following passage as summing up the distinctive 
characteristics which Guru Govind enjoined upon them as 


* Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol. I, p. 319. 

* E. Trumpp, Adi Granth, p. cxi. 

* Ibid., p. cxv. 
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the Khalsa, ‘the elect’. ‘They should have one form of initia- 
tion, the sprinkling of water by five of the faithful; they 
should honour the memory of Nanak and his successors; 
their watchword should be ‘Hail Guru !’ but they should revere 
and bow to nought visible save the Granth, the book of their 
belief. They should bathe from time to time in the pool 
of Amritsar, their locks should remain unshorn, they should 
all name themselves Singhs or soldiers, and of material things 
they should devote themselves to steel alone. Arms should 
dignify their person, they should be for ever encouraging 
war, and great would be his merit who fought in the van, 
who slew an enemy and who despaired not, although over- 
come’. ^ 

This militant brotherhood, as we have already noted, has 
kept the fervour of Sikh loyalty aglow and forms the central 
core of the faithful as distinguished from the Sahijdari — 
‘the easy-going’, who are scarcely distinguishable from 
Hindus. In other respects the Sikhs of all types follow in 
the main the customs that they have inherited from Hinduism. 
They reverence the cow. They do not, indeed, practise 
ahimsa (non-killing), but the animal whose flesh is eaten must 
be killed by a single stroke of the sword. Infanticide, which 
was so common in the Punjab before the days of British rule, 
was strictly forbidden by the Gurus. In spite of this fact the 
custom seems to have continued until modern times especially 
among some families of Sikh Jats. We learn also that, in spite 
of the fact that women are treated with more consideration 
than in the Hindu practice of that time, ‘among the Sikhs 
in the Punjab the suttee murders were atrocious’.^ 

Of the Sikh sects the Akalis, to whom reference has already 
been made, and who will receive further attention in the follow- 
ing chapter, carry on the militant tradition of Guru Govind 
Singh. Two other sects of some importance are the Nirmalas 
and the Udasis. The former are an order which was said to 
be bitterly opposed to the Akalis. They appear to have be- 
come merged in the multitude of ordinary ascetic orders of 
Hinduism, but are described as ‘a well disciplined and highly 


^ Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol. I, p. 135. 

^ Vincent A. Smith, Oxford History of India (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1919), p. 689 n. 
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respected organization’.^ The Udasis formed one of the 
most important of the Sikh orders, but a breach with the Gurus 
early in their history placed them in an ambiguous position. 
They are also called ‘N^akputras* or sons of Nanak, and revere 
the Adi Granth and not the Granth of Guru Govind. We 
are told in the Punjab Census Report of 1881 that ‘they are 
hardly to be recognized as Sikhs’.* 


Chapter XV 

SIKHISM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

The position of the Sikh religion at the present time is 
difficult to estimate with any confidence. If one were to 
judge of it simply by the number of its adherents as recorded 
with each successive census during the present century the 
conclusion must be that there has been steady and remarkable 
growth. In 1901 the figure reported for the Sikh religion 
was 2,195,339. In 1911 it was 3,014,466; in 1921, 3,238,803; 
in 1931, 4,306,442; in 1941, 5,691,447; in 1951, 6,219,134.» 
The 1961 census reports their numbers as 7,845,170 making 
their increase at the rate of 25.13 per cent since 1951. It 
appears that in 1961 no Sikhs remained in Pakistan, although 
considerable numbers are to be found in other parts of the 
world. Part of the remarkable increase in recent years 
may, no doubt be attributed to a more careful attempt on 
the part of the census officers to distinguish Sikhs from 
Hindus. In 1891 for census purposes a Sikh male was 
‘one who wears the hair long and refrains from smoking’. 
In 1911 the census entry was not made in accordance with 
this rule; it was left to the individual to decide how he 
desired to be designated. In 1941 the authorities decided 
that the entry should be made by community, whatever 
that may mean, rather than by religious belief. In view of 

^ H. A. Rose, article iVi>m«/a«, E R.E.y Vol. IX, p. 376. 

® Census of India Report^ 1881, Punjab^ Vol. I, p. 286. 

® Encyclopedia Britannica^ article, India, various editions, M.H.H. 
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the fact that very often ‘the line between Sikhs and Hindus 
is vague in the extreme*,^ none of these methods has been 
considered to be quite satisfactory. How indefinite was the 
character of the Sikh religion as practised and how difficult 
it was in consequence to demarcate the boundaries between 
it and Hinduism is indicated in a statement on the subject 
prepared by Mr H. A. Rose who was intimately associated 
with the Sikhs in his service in India. Writing in the Census 
Report of 1901, Mr Rose gave an account of the Sikh 
religion as it appeared in the Punjab at that date. ‘It is not 
easy*, he wrote, ‘to say what is the distinctive creed of Sikhism. 
It is nearly always difficult to state a religious creed, and in 
the case of Sikhism there is the great difficulty that the Gurus, 
from first to last, strove, like the modern Hindu reformers, 
not to break away from the ancient beliefs but to reconcile 
them with a purer creed. Unfortunately this resulted, as 
perhaps it always must result, in a medley of beliefs, so that 
within Sikhism we find many religious ideas at variance with 
its ideal creed. That creed involves belief in one God, 
condemning the worship of other deities: it prohibits idolatry, 
pilgrimages to the great shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, 
charms or witchcraft: and does not recognize ceremonial 
impurity at birth or deatli. As a social system it abolishes 
caste distinctions, and, as a necessary consequence, the Brah- 
man supremacy and usages in all ceremonies at birth, marriage, 
death and so on. But this creed is probably accepted and 
acted up to by a very small number even of those who call 
themselves true Sikhs*. ^ 

This account suggests that at that time Sikhism was in 
danger of becoming submerged in Hinduism, This danger 
continues to be felt by many, as we shall see. But already even 
then there must have been the stirring of a new life among them 
and certainly in the years that have followed there has been 
a remarkable accentuation of the Sikh self-consciousness and 
a revival of fading loyalties. Thus in 1911 the Census 
Officer confidently affirmed that the increase then indicated 
was due mainly to ‘accretions from the Hindus’. ‘Singh 
Sabhas’, he wrote, ‘have been very active in enforcing the 

^ Census of India Report, 1911 Puniab, Vol. I, p. 153. 

^ Census of India Report, 1901 Punjab, Part I. 
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tenets of Guru Govind Singh on all followers of Guru Nanak, 
whether Sikhs or Hindus, and they have been assisted greatly 
in their efforts by the fact that only Keshdhari Sikhs are 
enlisted in the army’.^ 

There can be little doubt that, whatever the causes behind 
it may have been, there began, perhaps about 1910, what the 
Census Report of 1911 described as a ‘ Sikh RevivaF. It 
showed itself in the fact that the Keshdharis, who had formerly 
freely intermarried with Sahajdharis now refused to do so 
until the latter took the pahul. Also, the Report notes that 
‘the Singh Sabhas and their teachers have been doing a great 
deal towards the reclamation of the depressed classes’. ^ 

Among the influences which were at work bringing this 
about were, undoubtedly, the political aspirations that at that 
time and during the succeeding decades were stirring so many 
from lethargy and seemed to have, among the Sikhs especially, 
reawakened slumbering passions and ambitions. No doubt 
one cause of this was the fact that in August, 1914, events had 
aroused in them the spirit of war and evoked once more that 
call to battle which always seems to stir the blood of the follow- 
ers of this warrior faith. The summons brought them back 
from the ends of the earth. Thus we learn that from October 
of that year onwards ‘thousands of Sikhs from abroad were 
pouring into the Province (of the Punjab).^ They did not 
always come with the single aim of rallying once more to the 
support of the British cause which they had served so loyally 
for two generations. The enterprise of the Sikh had sent him 
forth as a colonist to other lands and he had not always found 
a welcome there. Thus it came about that in 1915 a serious 
situation was created in the Punjab by the return of Sikhs 
‘driven away from Canada and bitterly estranged from British 
rule by the anti-Asiatic immigration laws inexorably enforced 
against them in British Columbia’.^ To these causes of 
embitterment were added others that resulted from the wild 
passions aroused by the political agitations of the time. A 
new spirit had been kindled which flamed up, now against 

^ Census of India Report, 1911, Punjab, Part I, p. 153. 

• Census of India Report, 1911, Punjab, Part I, p. 154. 

^ Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer, India as I knew it, 1885-1925 (London, 
Constable and Company, Ltd,, 1925), p. 196. 

* Valentine Chirol, India, (London, E. Benn, Ltd. 1926), p. 296. 
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one wrong, now against another. The old retormist faith 
of the Gurus came to life once more and called them to separate 
themselves from the Hindus and the idolatry that Nan^ had 
condemned. 

Already forces had been at work to this end and some action 
had been taken by the leaders of the community. In 1905 
the Golden Temple at Amritsar had been cleansed and the 
idols that had been installed even in that shrine had been flung 
into the temple tank. A fresh impetus was given to that move- 
ment of reform by the new temper that had now awakened. 
The lead in this reformation was taken by the sect of the 
Akalis, the zealots of the faith, the Sikh Ghazis as they have 
been called. A few years before they were ‘fast dwindling 
away*,^ but the circumstances of the time stirred in them new 
life and ardour. In March, 1921, a hideous incident occurred 
when one of the corrupt and Hinduized priests, the Mahant 
of a wealthy Sikh shrine,. caused a company of these zealots 
to be massacred within the very temple courts. This sent a 
thrill of horror through the Punjab and aroused to still greater 
vehemence the religious fervour of the true Sikhs. Religion 
and politics combined to produce a dangerous and highly 
explosive situation. For there was also — to quote Sir Valentine 
Chirol again — ‘the bitter memory of many inoffensive Sikhs 
shot down in the crowd at Jallianwala Bagh’.^ Some years 
of bitter hostility and estrangement had to pass before a way 
of reconciliation was found and by means of the ‘Sikh Shrines 
Act’ the desire of the Sikhs to have the right as a community to 
control their religious houses and carry out their reforming 
aims was fully secured to them. 

These, it cannot be doubted, were some of the circumstances 
that explain the remarkable increase in the Sikh community 
as recorded in the census returns. But there were other 
causes of a deeper kind that were operating to produce this 
renaissance. The influences that were at work throughout the 
whole land opening men’s eyes to the evils from which they 
were suffering and creating a desire for better things brought 
back again among them something of the reforming ardour 
of their Gurus. A college, called the Khalsa College, was 


^ Sir D Thberson in Census of India Report, 1881, Punjab, Vol. I. 
“ India p 298. 
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established at Amritsar with the objective of promoting the 
higher education of the new generation of Sikhs, and there 
they obtain religious instruction. Other indications of this 
reforming spirit are to be found in new activity in education 
for girls and in the opening of a home for widows. The 
fresh life that is stirring in the Sikh community has expressed 
itself also in a measure in literature. One of their poets is 
Bhai Vir Singh who is described as ‘the representative poet of 
the old order of the Sikh poets’. He is said to be able to make 
‘unlettered men and women glow at the emotion of his verse’, 
but in it, as translated, there appears to be little that is dis- 
tinctive of Sikh teaching. His dominant note is that of a sense 
of inward thi rst for God and of the satisfaction of that thirst 
in the divine love. 

‘He speaketh not nor doth He smile! 

Enough for me is His presence! 

Enough for me these eternal desires and their eternal un- 
fulfilment’.^ 

Whatever the various elements may be that combine to create 
in the modern Sikh his sense of devotion to his Guru, it is evi- 
dent from the verses of this poet that it is an intense emotion 
which does not halt this side of worship. It is noticeable 
that this devotion is given to the great warrior Guru, Govind 
Singh. ‘O beautiful sun wearer’, he cries, ‘the sun is in thy 
crest’. 

‘I have nor beauty nor art, 

By thy favour I am; 

Thou madest me! 

Thou art God’.^ 

Religious devotion is present here as well as the clan loyalty 
of a fighting race. The bhakti ardour of Kabir and Namdev 
is still alive in this modern Sikh and evidently finds its response 
in those who listen to his songs. What marks off the expres- 
sions of His worship from that of the educated Hindu is no 
more perhaps than the heritage of courage and manliness that 
comes down from the warrior Gurus of the older day. 

This distinction is still fainter in the case of the ordinary 
village Sikh. As we have seen, it is often very difficult for the 

^ Bhai Vir Singh, Nargas, Songs of a Sikh, . . . translated into Eng- 
lish by Puran Singh (London, J. M. Dent and Sons, 1924), p. 64. 
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onlooker to tell in what he differs from his Hindu neighbour, 
and he appears not infrequently to have difficulty himself in 
drawing any line of demarcation. The pressure of economic 
need, as we have noted, sometimes even constrains the Hindu 
to sell his cow to the butcher: the same necessity causes the 
Sikh to cultivate tobacco and so to break what probably in 
many cases is the only law he is aware of as giving him a right 
to the name of Sikh. The Granth Sahib may be read to him 
from time to time but it ‘is as difficult for a peasant to follow 
as Chaucer would be for an English rustic’.^ ‘Beyond the 
observance of a few rites mainly on special occasion? religion 
hardly enters into his daily life. And even these rites are 
more the concern of women than of men’.^ Mr Darling gives 
as a typical expression of the religion of the poor Sikh cultivator 
in the Punjab, who has to wage an unremitting war with poverty 
and hunger, this passage from Kabir which he may sometimes 
sing in the evening when the day’s toil is over : 

‘A hungry man cannot perform Thy service, — 

Take back this rosary of Thine. 

I only ask for the dust of the Saint’s feet. 

Let me not be in debt. 

I beg for two seers of flour, 

A quarter of a seer of butter and salt. 

I beg for half a seer of pulse 
Which will feed me twice a day. 

I beg for a bed with four legs to it, 

A pillow and a mattress. 

I beg for a quilt over me: 

And then Thy slave will devotedly worship Thee. 

I have never been covetous, 

I only love Thy name’.^ 

There is a simplicity and sincerity about that confession of 
faith that links the author and those who through it utter 
their aspirations with the Hebrew psalmists. But, as Mr 
Darling goes on to remark, ‘the times are changing and a more 
acquisitive spirit is in the air’. A religion that is in the main 
a call to battle and to clan loyalty does not find the same 

^ Malcolm L. Darling, Rusticus loquitur (London, H. Milford, 
1930), p. 338. 

* Ibid.f p. 34. 

* Ibid.y p. 36. See also F. E. Keay, Kabir and his Follozuers, p. 38. 
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opportunity in the India of today as in the India when Aurang- 
zib was emperor. The glow of Nanak^s faith burns more 
dimly in the Sikh peasant’s breast when the winds that fan it 
are no longer those of persecution but merely those of poverty. 
Yet it was originally to a spiritual warfare that Nanak called 
his followers; the spirit of his bhakti, like that of the Hindu 
saints, was a spirit that craved divine fellowship and sought 
it by the road of self-purification. 

‘A well without water, a cow without milk, a shrine in 
darkness, 

So art thou without Him, O my soul ! 

Renounce anger and passion: forsake illusion and pride: 

The Lord alone is thy salvation ; love Him with adoration’.^ 
Rather let that call be heard again by the Sikh peasant than 
the call to battle, even if it be to as bloodless a battle as that of 
the ballot-boxes. 

[The Sikh community suflFered severely in the Partition of 
India in 1947.^ The line of division between the Indian 
Union and Pakistan ran though the middle of the territory 
in the Punjab occupied by them. Their chief shrine at Amrit- 
sar remained in India; but many of their other holy places lay 
within the borders of Pakistan. In the exchange of popula- 
tions and the casualties among refugees the Sikhs were among 
the heaviest losers. One special misfortune was that many 
of them had been settled in the part of the Punjab which was 
apportioned to Pakistan and prior to the Partition had been 
very prosperous through their possession of valuable agricul- 
tural property. The lands which they were given in com- 
pensation for their losses when they resettled in India were 
often of far less value than those which they had been com- 
pelled to abandon. Many have migrated to other parts of 
India and have entered other occupations. But wherever 
they have gone they have continued something of their old 
manner of life as a separate social group and they have estab- 
lished new places of worship.^ 


^ Translated from NSnak by Cyril Modak in Temple Bells, p. 28. 
* The material enclosed within square brackets is the addition 
of the reviser. 

® This tendency to migrate was characteristic of them long before 
the Partition. Thus the Encyclopedia Britannica in its article on 
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Fifteen years after partition, the Sikhs have to a large 
extent adjusted themselves to their new circiunstances and 
have regained something of their old prosperity. Commenting 
upon this transition a missionary in the Punjab, Mr C. H. 
Loehlin, who knows them well, writes: ‘After these enforced 
migrations the Sikhs have settled down, accepting what fate 
has appointed for them and adapting themselves to the new 
conditions. That this is no small task may be gathered from 
the fact that many of the Sikh refugees from the Southwest 
Punjab left rich farms in the canal colonies there and received 
in exchange only up to one tenth of their former holdings. 
Yet in 1955 the Punjab was again a surplus agricultural pro- 
vince, exporting products which were in excess of their own 
needs. Another phenomenon is the number of refugees 
who have turned to shopkeeping in towns and cities; it looks 
as if the old tendency to turn trader was again exerting its 
old appeal’. 1 

As for the future of Sikhism as a religion, opinions are 
curiously divided. On the one side the census figures seem 
to show the continuance of healthy growth. On the other 
hand certain observers belonging to the Sikh community itself 
report and bewail the tendency of the modern educated Sikh 
to lose the distinctive features of his community, such as the 
un trimmed hair and beard, the abstinence from tobacco, 
and the tendency to accept much of the religious thought and 
practice of the ordinary Hindu. Thus many educated Sikhs 
begin to trim their beards, and this is followed often in the 
next generation by dispensing with them altogether. As 
already pointed out, the exact line of distinction between 
Sikh and Hindu has always been difficult to draw, and that is 
perhaps increasingly true at the present day. Thus Khush- 
want Singh, a well informed writer about his own people, 
gives his opinion that ‘by the end of tlie century the Sikhs 


India remarks about them: *More widely travelled than any other 
Indian community — Malaya, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Vancouver and 
Hangkow know them well — the Sikhs are fine craftsmen, good 
soldiers able administrators and resolute politicians’. A consider- 
able numbers of Sikhs settled in California in early days and continue 
there as prosperous farmers to the present. 

^ C. H. Loehlin, The Sikhs and their Scriptures (Lucknow, The 
Lucknow Publishing House, 1958), pp. 27 ff. 
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will have passed into oblivion*^ by becoming part of the 
surrounding Hinduism. Despite their initial revolt against 
much of Hindu practice, they now consult birth horoscopes, 
use Hindu domestic ceremonies, and perpetuate the caste 
system albeit in altered forms. To quote Khushwant 
Singh again, ‘There are two factors which make for the extinc- 
tion of the Sikhs as a separate community. The most impor- 
tant of these is the rapid decline in the observance of the forms 
and s 5 TObols of the faith. . . . The other distinguishing 
tendency is the appearance of a new form of caste system. . . . 
The last fifty years have produced another caste system with a 
new economic basis which permeates the entire Sikh social 
fabric, urban and rural. This is the division between what 
are known as agriculturalists (Jats) and non-agriculturalists 
(non-Jats).2 

It is in the light of such tendencies that we may under- 
stand the protests of the Akali movement, which has gained 
considerable momentum in recent times, although as an order 
or sect it is old. Its leader. Master Tara Singh, who was born 
in 1885, is a convert to Sikhism and has had a full measure 
of a convert’s zeal, leading him in 1962 to undertake a fast in 
order to obtain his objects which came near to costing him his 
life. While in general his party has endeavoured to secure a 
more strict observance of Sikh principles, its chief emphasis 
may be described as political rather than religious. It has 
attempted to achieve the recognition of a Sikh state, believing 
that only through political power can the permanence of the 
Sikh community be assured. As in several other areas in India 
a conspicuous feature of its programme has been to secure 
not only the recognition of Punjabi in preference to Hindi 
but also the special alphabet of the Sikh scriptures, the 
Gurmukhi. The concern of the movement appears thus 
to be cultural and political rather than explicitly religious. 
But doubtless the establishment of a Sikh state would have 
consequences for religion as well. Thus Khushwant Singh 
remarks: ‘One of the reasons for the demand for a separate 
Sikh state made by the Akali leaders was the hostility between 


^ Khushwant Singh, The Sikhs (London, George Alen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1953), p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 177, 
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the two communities. In the Sikh state the Sikhs would not 
only be free of Hindus and Hindu influences, but the Sikh 
youths would also be persuaded (if necessary compelled) to 
continue observing the forms and symbols of the faith'.^ 

Khushwant Singh concludes his book with these words: 
‘The most significant of the political changes that have taken 
place in independent India is the abatement of separatist, 
communal and racial tendencies. ... If the present pace of 
amalgamation continues, there is little doubt that before the 
century has seen its course the Sikh religion will have become 
a branch of Hinduism and the Sikhs a part of the Hindu social 
system’.^ 

By no means all observers are as pessimistic about the pros- 
pects of the Sikh religion as the author just quoted. Professor 
Archer of Yale in his sympathetic study of the faith^ gives it a 
considerably greater life expectancy. The Sikhs are not with- 
out their theologians who not only expound its doctrines but 
endeavour to commend them to others. But it may be at 
least questioned whether some of the principles on which 
they insist would fail of acceptance either by Hindus or in 
fact by liberally-minded members of even non-Indian faiths. 
Perhaps it would be safe to say that there are two tendencies 
which are at present at work, one which seeks to preserve and 
emphasize the characteristic features of the Sikh communal 
life, and the other which would allow Sikh doctrine and to 
some extent practice to approximate to what is found in current 
Hinduism. It seems difficult to be sure which of these 
tendencies will in the long run determine the future. With 
this view Khushwant Singh at one point seems to agree: 
‘The Sikhs today are more insistent than ever in emphasizing 
their nationality and race as distinct from those of the Hindus. 
Only time will tell which of these opposing tendencies will 
ultimately triumph’.^] 


1 Ihid.,pp. 184, 185. 

Ibid., p. 185. 

* John Clark Archer, The Sikhs (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1946L 

* Khushwant Singh, The Sikhs^ p. 177. 
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Chapter XVI 


THE EARLIER HISTORY 

Of all the ancient religions which have a continuous history 
through the ages and survive as living faiths todays, there is 
none that has so small a company of adherents as the religion 
which looks back to Zoroaster as its founder and is professed 
by the Parsis in India and their co-religionists in Persia. But 
few though the number of Zoroastrians in the world today 
may be, the position that the Parsis of India have attained by 
reason of the high level of their education and intelligence, the 
remarkable influence they have in public aflFairs, as well as 
their wealth and generosity, gives a special importance to the 
study of the faith they follow. In addition there is the interest 
that attaches to this religion because of the high moral dignity 
of the prophet and founder and of the message that he pro- 
claimed so early in the world’s history. The nobility of the 
ancient form of the religion may be indicated at the outset of 
our study in the words of Professor A. V. Williams Jackson, 
one of the most authoritative of the scholars who have 
studied this subject. *The sacred books of but few peoples’, 
he writes, ‘contain so clear a grasp of right and wrong, or so 
ethical a conception of duty, as the Zorastrian scriptures. 
Few creeds inculcate more strongly than that of Persia the 
need for purity of body and soul. Outside of Judaism and 
Christianity it is impossible to find in antiquity so true, so 
noble, so ideal a belief in the resurrection of the body, the life 
hereafter, the coming of a Saviour, and the rewards and punish- 
ments for the immortal soul as is to be found in the scriptures 
of ancient Iran which are illumined by the spirit of the 
great teacher Zoroaster (Zarathustra)’.^ 

The study of this religion has an additional interest for 
one who, as in the case of the present survey, sets it side by 
side with Hinduism. Both spring from the same Aryan 
stock and their adherents once worshipped together the same 
Aryan gods. It would even appear, if we judge by an inscrip- 
tion discovered in the North-East of Asia Minor, as though 

^ With the exception of Indian Judaism. M.H.H. 

*A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1928, p. 3). 
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the gods of the two branches of the Aryan family still in 
1400 B.c. bore the same names, Mitra, Varuna, Indra. How- 
ever this may be, what is of peculiar interest to us is the wide 
difference that presently separated from each other two inter- 
pretations of life and God that once had dwelt together within 
the same tents. There could hardly be a greater contrast in 
ideas than that which is presented by the almost Semitic mono- 
theism of Zoroaster when set side by side with the speculative 
pantheism of the Upanishads. It is not possible to discern 
clearly the causes which brought about this great intellectual 
cleavage, by which the devas or ‘bright ones’ of India became 
the devas or demons of Iran. It must have been Zoroaster 
himself, when he appeared, who gave the religion, which had 
been up till his time a nature worship, like that which the Vedic 
H 3 nnns reveal to us, its impetus towards an ethical monotheism 
and passed sentence upon the false deities of the popular 
worship. The modern Parsi scholar. Dr Dhalla, describes 
the change thus effected in words with which most students 
of the subject would agree. ‘The pre-Gathic religion of 
Iran’, he writes, ‘is the evolution of the religious thought of 
many men and many ages; Zoroaster’s is the creation of one 
man and one age. The prophet of Iran establishes a new 
religion’.^ The religion of Hindu India on the other hand 
continued the earlier evolution ‘of many men and many ages’. 
It struggled onwards on its tortuous course through a jungle 
of superstitious fears and lofty aspirations; no single persona- 
lity appeared powerful enough in inspiration and conviction to 
cut a clear way through the undergrowth. That is what Zoroas- 
ter accomplished for the Iranian faith when the divine revela- 
tion came to him, making him a prophet. 

When Zoroaster (or Zarathustra, to give him his proper Per- 
sian name) lived is a matter of much dispute among scholars. 
It is enough to state here that the traditional date — 660-583 B.c. 
— is accepted as the latest period to which he can be assigned. 
There is, however, a considerable weight of scholarly authority 
in favour of placing him about 1000 b.c. or even three cen- 
turies earlier. With his date goes the date of the, Gathas, 
seventeen poems, the majority of which are utterances of the 
prophet himself. The triumph of the new faith which he 


^ M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology (New York, 1914), p. xxx. 
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proclaimed came with the conversion, after the years during 
which his message was unheeded, of a chieftain, Vishtaspa. 
Thereafter his message obtained many converts and spread 
widely through Iran. In one of the Holy Wars, however, 
the prophet himself perished. 

All the reliable knowledge that we possess of the prophet’s 
personality is obtained from the Gathas, the seventeen psalms 
that form the earliest portion of the Zoroastrian sacred 
scriptures, the Avesta. The simplicity and naturalness of 
these utterances convince most scholars that they give, as they 
claim, actual messages from the prophet’s own spiritual insight, 
not unlike in their lofty tone those granted to the prophets 
of the Hebrew people about the same time. Whether he 
belonged to a priestly caste or not, he was in spirit a prophet, 
bringing a message of righteousness to his people. He was 
at the same time a peasant, calling his people to the simplicity 
of the pastoral life. Righteousness and pastoral simplicity 
are linked together in his oracles. ‘Whoso is most good to the 
righteous man ... or with diligence cares for the cattle, he shall 
be hereafter in the pasture of Right and Good Thought’.^ 
‘To learn the straight paths by the Right’ and ‘to practise 
husbandry’ are the two poles of his message of reform, calling 
his people to the worship of the Right and the practice of a 
simple pastoral life. 

What is, however, central to his whole reform is his message 
of Ahura Mazda (the wise Lord) as Right and as Supreme. 
He is ‘creator of all things through the holy spirit’.^ The 
question how far the religion that he proclaimed is a monothe- 
ism or is rather, as it is so often represented, a dualism of the 
hostile forces of good and evil, is one that has been much dis- 
puted. ‘The two primal spirits w'ho revealed themselves in 
vision as Twins arc the Better and the Bad’.® The questions 
that arise in this connection cannot be discussed here. In the 
view of Dr A. V. Williams Jackson it was Zoroaster who made 
dualism ‘in its moral and ethical aspects’ ‘a typical unit in his 
great system’.^ At the same time in this scholar’s view ‘Zoroas- 
ter’s dualism is monotheistic and optimistic’, postulating the 
ultimate triumph of good. ‘The god’, says Dr Moulton, ‘who 

iYasna33. 3. ^ Ihid,, 44. 7. ^ Ihid., 30. 3. 

^ A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, p. 30. 
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takes his place at the centre of the Reformer’s religion had lost, 
if he ever possessed, all real traits of an elemental deity.* 
‘Ahura is wholly spiritual and surrounded by spirits’.^ 

The lofty spiritual character of the Wise Lord with his 
attributes, one of which is asha or Right — the rita of the Vedas 
has its consequence in the inwardness of the ethical qualities 
required in the worshipper. There is, it is true, the promise 
of those concrete temporal gifts which the soul of the herdsman 
longs for, such as ‘ten mares with a stallion and a camel’, ^ 
but the eyes of men are to be lifted beyond these uncertain 
rewards to a judgement that is to come after death. Thus the 
irregularities and injustices of life shall be finally redressed. 
‘In immortality shall the souls of the righteous be joyful, in 
perpetuity shall be the torments of the Liars’.'* 'rhere is no 
trace in this eschatology of anything that bears relation to the 
Hindu conception of liberation from rebirth and absorption 
into the All. The Mazdean ideal is quite simple and singu- 
larly like the Christian — ^the delivery from evil, moral and 
physical in this hfe, and the securing of eternal happiness in a 
conscious individual life of bliss after death’. ^ ‘When creation 
shall reach its goal’ Ahura Mazda will come with his holy 
angels to judge the world.® ‘As the great shepherd, Ahura 
Mazda will bring back into the fold of righteousness all those 
persons who, led astray by the archtempter, had left his flock’.^ 
Zoroastrianism, according to M. Meillet and Archbishop So- 
derblom, is in its origin the religion of an oppressed peasantry 
in rebellion against their aristocratic oppressors. ‘The pre- 
vailing religion was the religion of the predatory upper classes. 
Zarathustra brought about a revolution . . . The once despised 
care for the pastures and the cattle is exalted to be the service 
of the All-wise Lord’.® 

* J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism (London, Williams and 
Norgate, 1913), pp. 94, 95. 

* Ihid., p. 292. 

* Yasna 44. 18. 

* Yasna 45. 7. 

® L. C. Casartelli, article Salvation {Iranian') in E.R.E, Vol. XI, 
p. 137. 

* Yasna 43. 5, 6. 

’ M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology ^ p. 61, Cf. Yasna 47. 6. 

* N. Soderblom, The Living God: Basal Forms of Personal Religion^ 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1933), p. 186. 
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‘The Avesta’, says Bishop Casartelli, ‘treats the whole life 
of man and the whole history of the world as a “spiritual com- 
bat”.’^ Life is a free choice between good and evil and the 
individual is called to make the same decision as the prophet 
himself made when, according to a later story, he was tempt- 
ed by Angra Mainyu, the Spirit of Evil, and said ‘I shall not 
renounce the good religion, not though life and limb and soul 
should part asunder'. ^ One of the most precious elements 
of the ancient faith that passed down the ages to become a 
living part of the religion of the Parsis today is that which 
recognizes the significance in men’s life of good word, good 
thought, good deed. ‘Every Zoroastrian child’, says Dr 
Dhalla, ‘imbibes this triad at its mother’s breast’.® 

The contrast between this ancient spiritual message so lofty 
and so simple and that which, springing from the same root, 
presently casts its sombre shadow over India is almost startling. 
Central to Zoroastrianism are Piety and the ‘Ox-Creator’, 
both children of God, that is to say, the life of duty and the 
life of common labour among the cattle. Central to Hinduism 
is knowledge, speculation on the mystery of things and ascetic 
discipline. Neither mysticism nor asceticism is encouraged 
within the Zoroastrian system. It was the wail of the ‘Ox- 
soul’ that aroused the prophet first and his revelation centres 
around human injustice and the vindication of the rights of the 
humble. Fasting and austerites have no place in this religion. 
Zoroaster was an optimist holding confidently the faith that 
goodwill be the final goal of ill. ‘Zoroastrianism’, in the words 
of Dr Dhalla, ‘is active, practical and militant’. ‘The tone 
that runs through the Gathas’, he sums up in the sentence 
‘The sun will never set upon the Kingdom of righteousness’.^ 

This was the treasure of spiritual inspiration that Zoroaster 
received from the Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, and bequeathed 
to the generations that succeeded. It was too lofty to be 
fully understood and accepted by the uninstructed multitude 
without other interpreters and teachers who might have renew- 
ed the first prophet’s witness. But Zoroaster had no succes- 

1 E,R.E„ Vol. XI, p. 563. 

* Vendidad 19.8 quoted by A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran (London, Macmillan & Co., 1899), p. 53, 

• M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 32. 

p. 17. 
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sors; there was no such prophetic line in Iran as there was 
in Israel. The result is that the jungle of superstition pre- 
sently reinvaded the territory that Zoroaster had subdued to 
righteousness. Ahura Mazda could not retain the solitary 
eminence that Zoroaster had given him. The gods of the 
pre-Zoroastrians returned to their thrones; and the divine 
righteousness no longer has the prominence that it had in the 
earlier scriptures. Mithra who had been expelled by Zoroaster, 
according to Dr Moulton ‘because he was too warlike V 
returns. The whole religion tends increasingly, under the 
influence, perhaps, of the powerful priestly caste of the Magi, 
to become the elaborately ritualistic system that priests are 
likely to make of it. Dr Moulton considers that this tribe, 
whose influence was undoubtedly very great in all the sub- 
sequent development of the religion, brought into it a ‘non- 
Aryan stratum’. 2 They may be taken to represent the indi- 
genous people of Media who now assert themselves and im- 
port large non-Persian elements into Zoroastrianism. To 
them is apparently due the transformation of the spiritual faith 
of the foimder into ritual formalism.^ Offences against ritual 
are reckoned to be as serious as moral transgressions, and much 
of the concern of the worshipper is to guard himself against the 
demons of disease and death. It is obvious that we have here 
a lapse back to those fears from which an ethical monotheism 
delivers men and a return to the terrors of an animistic religion, 
‘Zarathustra’, says J. H. Moulton, ‘never allowed men to 
cringe before the devil with offerings and prayers, hoping 


' J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism^ p. 139. 

p. 182. 

® L. H. Gray sums up the history of the development of Zoroastria- 
nism as follows: ‘The system consists of at least five strata: to the reli- 
gion of Persia were due aniconism, animal sacrifice and nature 
worship (—the system described by Herodotus); to extra-Persian, pre- 
Zoroastrianism Mitra, Haoma, and other elements common to Avesta 
and the Veda; to the teachings of Zoroaster himself monotheism and 
the war against evil ( = the ethical element); to Magianism dualism, 
exposure of corpses, marriage with near kin, horror of mountains and 
ritual prescriptions ; to Babylonia oneiromancy, astrology and certain 
myths*. Quoted from L. H. Gray, Harvard Theological Review, 
Vol. 15 (1922), p. 88, by N. H. Baynes, Israel amongst the Nations 
(London, S.C.M. Press, 1927), p. 286. 
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to turn aside his malignity’.^ The manthra, ‘by which Zara- 
thustra meant a word of prophetic inspiration ’,2 now, however, 
resumes the meaning of an incantation, a meaning which 
it, no doubt, had in pre-Zoroastrian times and which it has 
always had in India. 

Parsis have often been called ‘fire-worshippers’ thougli they 
repudiate strongly what that name implies. Zoroaster speaks 
to Ahura Mazda of ‘the gift of adoration to thy fire’,’"^ and 
recognizes it as the emblem of deity, sacred also as being ‘the 
instrument of the eschatological “Regeneration” It w^as to 
him no more than that. It may have been the Magi, as 
Dr Moulton suggests, that introduced the more formal 
tendance of the sacred flame, its maintenance in the fire-temple 
and on the domestic hearth; certainly this seems to have been 
through many centuries a significant ceremonial of this religion. 
The utmost care has always been taken to preserve fire, as also 
earth and water, from defilement by anything impure, especi- 
ally by the bodies of the dead. 

Today, as in the days of Strabo, a bundle of twigs is held 
before the face of the priest who approaches the Sacred Fire, 
and today, as in these early days, he wears when he comes into 
that presence a covering over his mouth. 

Whether or not it was the Magi that gave so central a place 
in the religion to this cultus, two of their peculiar practices 
seem to have been the exposure of the dead to be devoured by 
vultures and the strange enjoinment of marriage with the 
nearest of kin. The former custom was accepted by the 
religion at an early date, but the latter was emphatically 
rejected. To the Magi is attributed also the increasingly 
dualistic character of the religion in post-Zoroastrian times. 
The antithesis between good and evil becomes more and more 
sharply outlined, until the Vendidad, the third section of the 
Avesta, shows itself as definitely dualistic. The war with 
evil continues right to the end but it ends in the final defeat of 
Angra Mainyu, or Ahriman. The time will come at last when 

^ J. H. Moulton, The Teaching of Zarathustra, (Bombay, P. A. 
Wadia, 1917), p. 6. 

* J. H Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, (London, Humphrey 
Milford, 19171, p. 60. 

* Yasna 43. 9. 

* J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 200. 
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^the Sovereign o£ Evil, bereft of power, will bow to his bitter 
fate and will hide himself forever in the bowels of the earth’ 

These developments of the original doctrine continued 
through successive periods of Iranian history down to the 
crisis that came with the conquest of Persia by the Muslim 
power in a.d. 651. An earlier catastrophe that had befallen 
the religion was the invasion of Alexander the Great followed 
by the rule of the Seleucids from 330 to 250 b.c. The Zoroas- 
trian tradition is that the conqueror burned the Avesta and 
wrought so much ruin to their religion that he is known by 
them to this day as ‘the accursed Sikander*. A lightening of 
the darkness that enveloped them through succeeding centuries 
came when the Sasanian empire was established in a.d. 226. 
Ardashir, who founded this dynasty, was a Magus, an ardent 
propagator of the faith, one ‘whose fame is writ large in the 
history of Zoroastrianism’.^ For four centuries, that is, until 
the overthrow of the house of Sasan, in 651, by Islam, the 
Zoroastrian faith flourished as the state religion of Iran. 
During this time of prosperity there were, however, some 
hostile influences at work within the religion, especially the 
religion of Mani which, according to Jackson, ‘came near to 
shaking the throne just at the moment when the second Sasanid 
ruler, Sapor, entered upon his reign’. ^ This religion resembles 
Zoroastrianism in its dualistic character, but while ‘the aim of 
the Zoroastrian is to banish evil from the world, the aim of the 
Manichaean is to extract from the world that which is good’.^ 
The difference between the two religions is seen in the pro- 
nounced asceticism of the Manichaean ‘elect’, in contrast with 
the Zoroastrian rejection of all asceticism. The conflict of the 
religions culminated when in the year a.d. 247 Mani was put 
to death with cruel tortures by the Sasanian king, Bahram I. 

The turn of the Zoroastrians themselves to endure persecu- 
tion came when in a.d. 652 the Sasanian dynasty was over- 
thrown by the Arab invasion of Persia. Among the calamities 
that this invasion brought upon them was the destruction of 
their culture. This catastrophe, following upon the destruction 
wrought according to the Zoroastrian tradition by Alexander 

^ M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology ^ p. 159. 

^ Ibid., p, \9\. 

• A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies^ p. 175. 

^ A. A. Bevan, article Manichaeism in E.R.E, Vol. VIII, p. 400. 
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the Great, was fatal to Iranian scholarship. Darkness descends 
upon this unhappy race and what glimpses we obtain of their 
life show them to be crushed and oppressed. This was not 
altogether undeserved; the intolerance of the Zoroastrian 
priesthood to such sects as the Manichaeans had caused them 
to be hated. On the other hand the Magians seem to have 
been treated, at least at times, with the tolerance that the 
Muslims professed to show to ‘people of the Book’. Great 
numbers of them yielded to persecution and accepted Islam. 
But even this did not preserve them from oppression for ‘the 
non- Arab Muslims were regarded by the Arabs as no better 
than slaves’.^ Those who still clung to their ancient faith 
had to pay the jizya tax. Their chief occupation was that 
of agriculture which had traditionally been the occupation 
of their ancestors. Now, as ‘Gabars’ or infidels, they were 
debarred from more profitable callings which might bring 
them into contact with those who regarded them as outcastes. 
‘They had to bear the same vexations’, writes Mademoiselle 
Menant, ‘as those experienced in India by the Mahars (out- 
castes) at the hands of the high-caste Hindus’.'^ ‘Writing 
to their co-religionists in India in the fifteenth century’, says 
Dr Dhalla, ‘they complain that ever since the overthrow of the 
Empire they are living under such troublesome times that 
the atrocities of a Zohak or an Afrasiab or an Alexander pale 
before what they have been suffering for nine centuries’.® 

When the darkness that had enveloped them for so long lifts 
and we are able to take note of their religious condition it is to 
find companies of very poor and ignorant people living by 
themselves, aloof from non-Zoroastrians, with a scripture 
that they could read but could not understand. In the eighth 
century a.d. a band of exiles had fled to India and had pros- 
pered there. Others had fled, they say, to other lands but all 
traces of them have vanished. Only with their countrymen in 
India was occasional intercourse maintained, and from them, 
as more learned in the Pahlavi language of their holy books, 
help was requested. ‘The faithful’, one letter from Iran 
declares, ‘have little help to perform meritorious actions in 

^ D. Menant, article Gabara, in E.R,E. Vol. VI, p. 148. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 

• M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 298 f. 
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the path of Hormazd’.^ The communications that passed 
between Persia and India from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century — called Rivayats — form, we are told, ‘our most preci- 
ous source of information in the customs of the two commu- 
nities, and through them old works, fragments of the most 
precious books of sacred literature, found their way to India, 
jumbled up with questions of pure ritualism or social life*.^ 
The Zoroastrians in Persia were poor, depressed and mostly 
illiterate; the Parsis, as they were called in India, were pros- 
pering, indeed, but bestowed little thought or care upon the 
religion of their fathers. A new era came in the history of 
Zoroastrianism when a French scholar, Anquctil du Perron, 
came upon some pages of the Avesta in Paris and in his 
detennination to find out their meaning travelled to India and 
found there a priest who had been taught Avestan by another 
priest who had come to India from Persia. Du Perron’s 
translation was published in 1771. 

From that time onwards the Avesta became a subject of 
devoted study by a succession of Western scholars, French, 
German, American and British, and simultaneously in India 
a new interest awakened among the Parsis in their ancient 
religious inheritance and was accompanied by a new realization 
of its spiritual treasures and some recovery of faith in its 
spiritual values. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
this new spirit was aroused among them and their renaissance 
had begun. For twelve centuries their history is wrapped for 
the most part in obscurity and little more is known of it 
than that it must have been a history of almost continuous 
subjection and suffering. We must at this point review in its 
most general aspects the changes that that long martyrdom 
had brought about in a religion that had once been so lofty 
and austere. 

The greatest possession of ancient Zoroastrianism had been 
the ethical monotheism that would appear to be due to the 
religious inspiration of its great prophet. When the barrier 
of that powerful personality was removed and he had, as 
seems to have been the case, no prophetic successor, the fears 
and superstitions that his influence had restrained reasserted 

^ER.E. VoL VI, p. 152. 
p. 153. 
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themselves and the old gods and the old machinery of nature- 
worship obtained control once more over the minds of the 
multitude. The abstractions, such as Asha, the Divine Order, 
and Vohu Manah, Good Thought, which Zarathustra had 
associated with Ahura Mazda, not as personal beings but 
as divine attributes, could not satisfy the hunger of men’s 
hearts. ‘The cold, pure splendour’ of the monotheistic 
deity’, according to Dr Moulton, ‘gave their opportunity to the 
old gods’, ^ and Mithra, for example, was restored to honour 
and retains his place in the worship of the Parsis even now. 
‘The general tendency*, writes Dr Dhalla, ‘of drifting towards 
the concrete and material in religion endures throughout the 
Younger Avestan as well as the subsequent Pahlavi period, 
in which it reaches its climax.’ ‘To think of Zoroastrianism’, 
he adds, ‘without the pre-Zoroastrian divinities is inconceiva- 
ble’.* 

It is true that Ahura Mazda (or Ormazd, as his name appears 
in the Pahlavi scriptures) continues to hold nominally the 
position of supreme godhead. He is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and ‘whatever is good in the world proceeds from him’. 
‘All light proceeds from Ormazd. In the moral sphere Ormazd 
is eternal truth’ At the same time, as Dr Moulton says, 
‘monotheism is submitted to a severe strain,^ when Ahura 
Mazda himself offers worship and sacrifice to such angels as 
Tishtrya, “the star genius that directs the rain”, and Anahita, 
“the angel of waters” ’.^ 

On the other hand, in the words of Dr Moulton, ‘the old 
nature gods have been well purged of former taints before 
being allowed to enter the ranks of Zoroastrian angels’.^ A 
far more serious fact in the later Avestan religion is the place 
of a mechanical cultus in the religion and the prominence of 
the use of spells or manthras. The Gathic hymns now fall 
to the rank of incantations for protection against disease or the 
evil eye. It is not surprising that even in a religion which 
possessed the tradition of Zoroaster’s ethical monotheism the 

^ J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, p. 230. 

* M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 76 t. 

» Ibid., pp. 222, 223. 

* J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, p. 87. 

* M. N, Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, pp. 129, 137. 

* J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magi, p. 88: 
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dark shadows of persecution and unhappiness should drive 
men to resort to practices of magic. So Dr Williams Jackson 
found that the scriptures were read by the priests at Yezd 
in Persia for protection against evil influences.^ The fact that 
the language of these scriptures was unintelligible even to the 
priests no doubt served to make them be reckoned all the more 
potent for such purposes. Even the Parsis of today continue 
practices, some of which those who are enlightened among 
them recognize as ‘survivals of the magic ritual of primitive 
times’. ‘One correct repetition of the Ahuna Vairya’, writes 
one of the modern leaders of reform, Professor P. A. Wadia, 
‘without any omission is worth the chanting of a hundred 
Gathas and will enable the devout to reach Paradise. The 
credulity of a later age describes how the chanting aloud of this 
formula by Zarathustra brought about the flight of the demon 
Buiti. The careless soul that commits mistakes in the intona- 
tion and recital of the formula is debarred from Paradise’.* 

At the same time it remains true of Zoroastrianism even 
in its later phases that ethical interests continue to have a chief 
place in the practices of the religion. ‘The characteristics of 
the godly life are the absence of any ascetic means of bringing 
the soul into mystical communion with God and the legalistic 
spirit that pervades it’.^ This legalistic spirit which now 
pervades the religion, replacing the prophetic insight of 
Zarathustra, creates new sins, as it creates new ritual. Thus 
among sinful actions are included walking with only one boot 
or barefooted, and eating while talking.^ This confusion of 
ethical values is seen in such a claim as that of the Rivayats 
that ‘bull’s urine makes men’s inner nature as bright and pure 
as the sun and is the very life of religion,® and in the list of 
punishments included in the Vendidad, ‘the Leviticus of the 
Parsi canon’. The penalties there enumerated are elaborated 
in ridiculous detail so that, as Dr Moulton puts it, ‘the tariff 

^ A. V. William Jackson, Persia Past and Present^ (New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1906), p. 379. 

* P. A. Wadia, Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage^ (reprint 
from the Journal of the Iranian Association, Bombay, 1923), p. 24. 

* M. Soderblom, article Communion with Deity {Parst) in E.R.E,^ 
Vol. Ill, p. 776. 

* L. C. Casartelli, article Sin (Iranian) in E.R,E,, Vol. XI, p, 565. 

® M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 309. 
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of stripes is a matter of comic opera’. ^ The Hell of Zoroas- 
trianism has held even up to the present time an important 
place in the religion as ‘a hangman’s whip’ for the discipline 
of the adherents. The Book of Arta-i-Viraf, a vision of the 
world beyond the grave, has had a wide popularity both in 
Persia and in India for centuries. Eighty-three of its one 
hundred and one chapters are occupied with a description 
of hell. If such restraints as the Vendidad and this Zoroastrian 
Inferno furnish could preserve men from committing 
sin, the Parsis should be models of good conduct, for the 
whole Vendidad is solemnly read through at the Nirang cere- 
mony and the book of Arta-i-Viraf when similarly read to 
Parsi audiences is said to move them deeply. 

In one respect the development of the religion after the 
time of Zoroaster has been a real advance from what was in 
the main an individual eschatology to a conception of the 
final destiny of the world as a whole. The prophet’s con- 
viction of the final triumph of good is elaborated into an affir- 
mation of an eternal moral order and the ultimate destruction 
of hell itself when Ormazd shall reign and ‘humanity attune 
its will to his’ The importance of this great theodicy as 
differentiating the religion that proclaims it from most of the 
other world religions can best be indicated by a quotation 
from Archbishop Soderblom’s article on the subject in the 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. He writes: ‘The 
Mazdayasnian (i.e. Zoroastrian) scheme expresses in a some- 
what scholastic way the idea implied in the word history: 
that is to say, “something happens in what happens’’ (G. J. 
Geijer), so that the intricate mass of events has a meaning 
and a goal beyond the actual combinations and situation. The 
real kernel of history is a “forward”, not a “see-saw” and not 
a “backward”, although it may seem so to human eyes. This 
profound conception has arisen only twice in the history of 
human thought — in the only two ancient prophetic religions, 
one Aryan, one Semitic — in Zarathustrianism and in Mosaism, 
and it has become prevalent in the Western civilization in the 
form of a belief in a divine purport in history, in progressive 
evolution or in a redeeming crisis, and constitutes one of the 

^ The Treasure of the Magi^ p. 109. 

* M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology^ p. 293. 
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most significant features and influential factors in the civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America, as distinguished from the great 
civilizations of India and of the Far East. . . . To have origi- 
nated’, Archbishop Sdderblom concludes, ‘faith in the signi- 
ficance and purpose of history may fittingly be called Zarathus- 
tra’s greatest gift to mankind’.^ 

The parallelism in this particular between the religion of 
Zoroaster and the religion of Israel is not, it is generally agreed, 
due to any indebtedness on the part of the religions to each 
other but to the fact that both are deeply rooted in an ethical 
monotheism.^ The kinship of these two faiths, the one Aryan 
in origin and the other Semitic, is as striking as is the contrast 
and divergence that we have already noted between the Aryan 
religion that migrated to Iran and the Aryan religion that 
migrated to India. There is much in the history of the 
Zoroastrian people, as well as in their religious beliefs, that 
resembles the tragic history of Israel. Both were crushed 
beneath the yoke of the conqueror and the oppressor: both 
suffered exile. The followers of Zoroaster were for more 
centuries than the Jews ‘a people scattered and peeled’,® and, 
like the Jews, have, even now, no land that they can call 
their own. Neither people throughout all the period of their 
martyrdom forsook the faith of their fathers and they both 
preserved tenaciously their national identity. The Zoroas- 
trians never appear to have possessed the source of strength 
for endurance that came from the Jewish conviction of God’s 
election of them to fulfil a mission to the world. As a conse- 
quence they seem at an early period to have abandoned the 
belief, which is in accord with the lofty theism of Zoroaster, 
that they should open the doors of their faith to the world out- 
side their borders. The fact that they were not as successful 
as the Jews in maintaining in its purity their monotheistic 

^ Article, Ages of the World {Zoroastrian) in E.R.E. Vol. I, p. 210, 

* For an examination of some of the questions that arise in this 
connection see Edwyn Be van’s survey in his lecture The Hope of the 
World to Come (London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1930). 
Recently two scholars, Pettazzoni and L. H. Gray, have supported 
the view that ‘the reform of Zarathustra’ arose in the seventh century 
B.c. as a result of contact with the exiled Hebrews settled ‘in the cities 
of the Medes* after the fall of the Northern Kingdom of Israel. See 
N. H. Baynes, Israel amongst the Nations^ pp. 276 f. 

» Isaiah 18:7, A.V. 
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conviction no doubt lowered the vitality of the religion and 
helped to weaken in its adherents that fervour of conviction 
which glowed in Israel all through the period of their 
oppression. Thus it comes about that when we find the 
Zoroastrians in India they have become the Parsis, a rigidly 
exclusive community, almost, indeed, as Dr Moulton des- 
cribes them, ‘a caste, compassing sea and land to frustrate 
the making of a proselyte*.^ 

Chapter XVII 

THE ZOROASTRIANISM OF THE PARSIS 

The word Parsi means 'an inhabitant of Pars, the old Persian 
province of Parsa or Persia Proper'.^ This is the name by 
which the Zoroastrian inhabitants of India are called. In the 
census of 1961 there were 5,412 Parsis in Pakistan. The 
Indian census for 1961 does not publish figures for Parsis 
separately but presumably they have not greatly increased 
since 1951 when they numbered 180,767. These two groups 
form the great majority of the surviving adherents of the 
religion of Zoroaster in the world. The number of their 
co-religionists in Iran was estimated in 1902 as 11,000. The 
Parsis are the descendants of the Zoroastrian fugitives who 
found in India a haven of refuge from their Muslim 
oppressors in Persia. Their headquarters are in the Gujarat 
State. By their business ability, their wealth and their 
zeal for the progress of their community they have acquired 
an influence in the West of India, and indeed throughout 
the whole sub-continent that is far greater than their 
numbers would suggest. Since 1849 when they began, in the 
words of one of them, ‘to put their house in order’ and took in 
hand the education of their children they have steadily advanc- 
ed to their present position of authority and respect. 

In this way the descendants of those worshippers of the 
same Aryan gods who parted from each other in Central Asia, 
perhaps five thousand years ago, have come together again 
and live in close contact as members of the same Indian 
nation. But the religious practices of each of these kindred 

^ The Treasure of the Magi, p. 128. 

* A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, p. 181* 
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Aryan peoples seem now to be in large measure in direct 
antithesis to one another. Dr Dhalla, a learned priest of the 
Parsis, describes the contrast between them in striking sen- 
tences. ‘The Hindu rises in the morning to begin his day’s 
work with the devout utterance of devas on his lips; the Farsi 
leaves his bed cursing them. One seeks their help, the other 
does battle with them. One invokes them with his uplifted 
hands, the other lashes them wnth his sacred girdle. The 
Hindu anathematizes the asiiras as infernal beings, the Parsi 
pays his homage to the ahuras as celestial beings’. ‘Thus’, 
he goes on, ‘these two friendly peoples, living close together 
incessantly revile each other’s gods without in the least im- 
pairing their friendly relations’. ^ 

It cannot, indeed, be alleged that fanaticism is in any respect 
a characteristic of the Parsis. At the same time their 
loyalty to their community is deep and intense. The social 
tics that unite them seem unbreakable. They are able to 
combine a narrow racial and communal exclusiveness with 
great breadth of cultural interest and generous service to their 
fcllow’-men of every race and religion. They adhere with the 
utmost tenacity to their own ancient faith, but how far they 
practise it as a faith by which they live, rather than a body of 
traditions which make them and keep them a united family, is 
more difficult to determine. It is, no doubt, true, as Dr Dhalla 
claims, that ‘the Zoroastrian virtues have made the modern 
Parsi great’. ^ We have to try to find out how these still 
operate in the life and convictions of the members of the 
community and how far Zoroastrianism ministers to the spiri- 
tual needs of a people so remote in time and circumstance 
from the great founder of the religion which they profess to 
follow. 

It must be recognized that that ancient inheritance has in 
large measure contributed to create those virile qualities that 
are characteristic of the Parsi people. Their industry and 
their integrity can be claimed as the fruit of the ethical religion 
that has come down to them from their fathers. At the centre 
of their profession of faith and continually held up before 
them as their ideal is the triad of ‘good thought, good word, 
good deed’. At the ceremony of initiation, when the child 


^ Zoroastrian Theology^ p. 304 f. ^ Ibid.^ p. 370. 
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is invested with the sacred cord ijiusli), and slxirt (sudrah) the 
child repeats a creed which contains the words, ‘Righteousness 
is the best gift, and happiness. Happiness to him who is 
righteous for the (sake of the) best righteousness’.^ In spite 
of tlie fact that Zoroastrianism has become, as the Parsis 
receive and practise it, almost entirely a system of ceremonial, 
and in spite of the fact that those ancient formulae which bear 
down to them the ethical kernel of their faith is hidden from 
them in an ancient and little-known tongue, this ethical 
emphasis has never been wholly lost and has stamped its 
impress upon the people. ‘In the individual life this ethic 
appreciates industry, self-control and veracity; in social life — 
righteousness, regularity and social accord.’ These arc quali- 
ties that are characteristics of the Parsis at their best and make 
them the good citizens that they so often are. 

‘The Zoroastrian religion’, writes Darmesteter, ‘was a 
religion of life in the noblest sense of the word; it brought 
two things of which the old Aryan religion, in the midst of 
which it rose, had no idea or only a dim apprehension; these 
two things were morals and hope’.^ These are the proper 
fruits of an ethical theism and are fruits that Hindu monism 
cannot bear. P'atalism has never had a place in the true Zoroas- 
trian tradition though in the Sasanian period the sect of the 
Zarvanites sought to create a place for it within the religion, 
‘Fatalism’, says Dr Dhalla, ‘never came to be employed among 
the Zoroastrians as an excuse for cloaking man’s indolence’. 
‘The ever active spirit of Zoroastrianism’, he goes on to say, 
‘saved the nation from its baneful influences’,^ This active 
spirit which the modern Hindu is striving, in opposition to the 
spirit of his ancient religion, to win for himself is part of the 
heritage brought by the Zoroastrian faith to the Parsi and is 
bred in his bones. He has learned that every man must freely 
choose between right and wrong and that by his choice is 
determined his destiny in the world to come.^ 

Parsiism is thus in its traditions a religion of morality and 

' J. J. Modi, Navjote Ceremony of the Parsis (Bombay, Fort Pub- 
lishing Co., 1909). 

* J. Darmesteter, Parsiism, p. Ilf. quoted by D. Menant, article 
Parsis in E.R.E. Vol. IX. p. 647. 

^ Zoroastrian Theology, p. 208. 

* It is perhaps only fair to add that the twentieth century Hindu 
would also agree to the momentousness of choice. M.H.H. 
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activity. We see its virtues exhibited in the public spirit and 
the benevolence that so honourably characterize the leaders 
of this community. They have learned by the resolute doc- 
trine that has come down to them from the great prophet 
not to succumb to evil but to do battle against it. Though 
they have ceased to believe that they possess a message of 
religious truth that they should share with the world, they are 
generous in sharing other gifts that they possess with all who 
are in need. The great Wadia Charities, formed by one of 
their generous sons, are at the disposal of all sufferers from 
calamity the whole world over, unconfined by bounds of race or 
of religion. In Bombay State in the struggle for social reform, 
though it was the need of the Hindu population that was 
greatest, it was a Parsi, Mr B. M. Malabari, who showed the 
way to the Hindu reform leaders; and so also in the political 
movement it was Dr Dadabhai Naoroji who was the pioneer 
not for his own Parsi people only but for all India. There are 
other qualities beside vigour and resolution that are needed 
to make either a great saint or a great servant of the state, but 
these two qualities at least are to be found among the Parsis, 
needing only a divine fire to cleanse and illuminate them for 
the highest ends, and these qualities they owe in great measure 
to a religion which, even after the vicissitudes of nearly three 
thousand years, moulds the characters of those who profess it. 
It moulds their characters as a race even though today it is a 
living faith only to a few. 

These qualities of character have come down to the Parsis 
of today as part, one might say, of their racial inheritance. 
They are the creation of the religion, but rather its creation 
in the past than in the present. The old Zoroastrian faith is 
losing the influence it once had as a living force upon the 
thoughtful members of the community. The language of its 
sacred books has long since ceased to have any meaning for 
them, and the prayers, repeated in that language, which even 
the priests no longer pronounce correctly, convey no meaning 
at all to those who are supposed through them to confess their 
sins and utter their thanksgiving. The ceremonial which now 
constitutes almost the whole of the religion can no. longer 
satisfy the religious needs of the thoughtful people. One or 
two enlightened priests endeavour to supplement these ritual 
performances by sermons which may instruct the people in 
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the lofty tenets of their faith, but those among the Parsis who 
realized the need of religious belief for the nourishment of the 
soul are discovering with dismay how unfitted is a religion 
that is mainly made up of an obsolete ceremonial to resist 
the destructive influence of Western science and Western 
philosophy. The Parsis are indeed in modern times divided 
into three classes, the orthodox who blindly follow the tradi- 
tional practices and accept the traditional beliefs, those who 
hold by the Zoroastrian faith in its central principles but would 
abandon what is unessential and obsolete, and those — an 
increasing number — who, from indifference or from positive 
unbelief, neither practise nor profess the religion of their 
fathers. 

1. An orthodox religion need not, of course, be a dead 
religion, and there are Parsis, as there are adherents of other 
faiths, who find comfort from walking in ancient ways, just 
because they arc ancient. Nor has one a right to say that a 
religion that is mainly cultus has no living s^pirit within it. 
One educated Hindu and there may be many like him among 
both Hindus and Parsis—recently complained bitterly of the 
absence, in the arid and rationalist doctrine he had adopted, 
of a ceremonial, such as the old Hinduism had, that in times of 
bereavement brought comfort, just because it provided some- 
thing to be ritually executed. So such ceremonies as those of 
initiation when the child takes up the duties of his religion, and 
those at the time of death and when the body is carried forth 
to be exposed in the *Tower of Silence’, as well as the ritual 
relating to the tending of the sacred fire in the temple all have 
their contributions to make in the case of many, to the mould- 
ing of their character and the cleansing and comforting of 
their hearts. On all these occasions prayers are repeated and 
formulae are used which, if they were understood, might well 
lift the thoughts of those who hear them to what is worthy of 
reverence. We have seen how this is so in the case of the in- 
vestiture with the sacred cord and sacred shirt at the time of 
initiation. The kusti or cord is ‘held of be a symbol of obedi- 
ence to God closing the door against sin and breaking the 
power of evil’.^ The daily knotting of the kusti is also meant 
to be associated with pious resolutions. 

* J. J. Modi, article Initiation (Parsi) in E.R.E., Vol. VII, p. 325. 
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The tending of the sacred fire is an important part of the 
religious ritual and has often caused the Parsi to be mistakenly 
described as a fire- worshipper. But fire is no more than a 
symbol of the sole God whom they worship. They venerate, 
however, the angels presiding over such elements as lire, the 
sun, the waters. Symbolism has a large place in the inter- 
pretation of the ritual of the religion, and by this means, no 
doubt, it edifies those who devoutly perform it. 

The Dakhma of ‘Tower of Silence’, as it is generally called 
nowadays, is the place around which the ceremonial for the 
dead is centred. There the dead bodies are exposed to be 
devoured by vultures. Their doctrine of the sacredness of 
fire and of earth forbids cither cremation or burial, as a dead 
body is to them peculiarly a source of evil contagion. For 
that reason the ‘corpse-bearers’ are a class by themselves who 
remain perpetually unclean. Some of the ceremonies that are 
followed in this connection can be explained today as possess- 
ing a sanitary value and arc defended on those grounds by 
many Parsi s. An interesting comment that Dr Moulton 
makes on this funeral ritual is that ‘there is no trace anywhere 
of that almost universal fear of the ghost, which has determined 
the usages of so many peoples’.^ 

It is indeed the case in all this religion that the object of dread 
is evil, and evil, especially, as embodied in the demon emissa- 
ries of Ahrirnan. Sin produces demons, and ‘the impurity 
of death is the worst of ail, the fiend who inflicts and strength- 
ens himself by it the deadliest enemy’. “ For that reason the 
utmost care must be taken in carrying out the funeral rites 
of purification. Hell also has a large place in the religion 
of the orthodox Parsi and the fear of hell and its torments must 
be a powerful deterrent against evil-doing. A Parsi who 
became a great honoured Christian in Bombay, the Rev. 
Dhanjibhai Naoroji, used to tell of the deep and abiding im- 
pression made on him as a boy by the harrow'ing description 
he once listened to of the terrors of hell as these were described 
by a wacked Parsi woman. ‘The book of Arta-i-Viraf’, 
which giv^es a description of the sufferings of those in hell, 
has been translated into Gujarati and ‘is a favourite work with 

^ The Treasure of the Masfi, p. 151. 

^ Ibid,, p. 152. 
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all classes of the Parsi community’. As they listen to it, we 
arc told, ‘they used to weep’. ‘It was a most affecting spectacle’, 
one of their Dasturs (priests) writes, ‘to witness the awakening 
conscience exhibiting itself in trickling tears’.^ 

2. It is not surprising that to many educated and enlight- 
ened Parsis much of the ritual that is cruel and meaningless, 
and many of these strange beliefs in demons and in the 
tortures of hell are no longer acceptable and that among 
those of them who still cling to the ancient faith a movement 
has arisen to cleanse it from such relics of ancient superstition 
or legacies from the gross nature worship of the ancient past. 
Such a piece of ritual as that of the sag-dtd, when a ‘four-eyed’ 
dog (i.e. one having spots above its eyes) is brought near the 
corpse as it is being borne out to be exposed. This dog is 
supposed to be able to frighten away the demon of the dead 
body by his look. Nor can the modern Parsi be expected to 
join in the washing of the corpse in gomez (bull’s urine) even 
if it is justified on the ground that it “‘is believed to possess 
some disinfecting properties’ The truly religious Parsi is 
not content with prayers mechanically droned, according to 
instmetion in an archaic tongue, unintelligible to the large 
majority, ‘Even if the prayers were understood,’ one of the 
most earnest and able of the representatives of this point of view 
Professor P. A. Wadia, writes, ‘these prayers are a propitiation 
and invocation of nature deities, in whom (the Parsi ’s) ances- 
tors three thousand years ago may have vainly trusted for help 
and guidance, but who have now ceased to exercise that influ- 
ence over his life and who have passed into mythical products 
of primitive fancy. Whilst this old world of the sun god and 
the moon god, the water sprite and the wood sprite has ceased 
to have living contact with him, a new world has been steadily 
opened to him, requiring new adjustments in his spiritual life, 
new expressions for this changed outlook, a new set of prayers 
and a new ritual’.^ 

Those like Professor Wadia who arc calling for a new birth 
of religion among their Parsi fellow-countrymen have met with 
bitter opposition. Some of these reformers would reduce 

^ Quoted by L. C. Casartelli, article State of the Dead (Iraniun) in 
E.R.E., Vol. XI, p. 847 

^ J. H. Moulton, The Treasure of the Magty p. 152. 

^ P. A. Wadia, Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage, p. 24. 
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their creed, apparently, to something that would satisfy ‘a 
Unitarian or a rationalist*.^ Some, indeed, would appear to 
have adopted a completely agnostic attitude. It is not easy 
to retain the power of a religion while rejecting its traditions 
and its ceremonial usages. For that reason Dr J. H. Moulton, 
as a Christian who had made a profound and reverent study 
of the teaching of Zarathustra, strongly urged the Parsis, in 
meetings that he held with them in Bombay, not to think 
only of their narrow interests as a community, but to realize 
that their possession in the Gathas of a pure and ethical mono- 
theism constituted a call to preach, and that such ‘a passion 
for sharing the good things of their ancient faith was the one 
certain way of bringing a new springtime of life to themselves*.^ 
No doubt it is the intensely conservative social instincts of the 
Parsis that have prevented this controversy, while it has 
aroused intense feelings, from causing an actual schism in the 
community. In the words of Dr Dhalla, one of the more 
cautious reformers, *tKe battle goes on, still to be won*.^ 

3. There are indications, however, that the battle may 
end in the extinction not only of orthodoxy but of the spirit 
of religion itself. The religion the Parsis inherited, in spite 
of its ethical nobility, lacked certain elements without which 
it could not retain its hold, in the changed circumstances of 
the modern world, of the hearts of its adherents. Dr E. 
Lehmann has indicated what some of these were. ‘The 
Persians’, he writes, ‘cared little for the emotions of disinter- 
estedness; even in the religious feelings we feel too often the 
lack of lyric elements ; on the contrary we always feel the bur- 
den of the juristic spirit’.^ In some respects the strength of 
the old Zoroastrian tradition lay in its avoidance both of the 
perils of mysticism and of the extravagancies of asceticism. 
‘The whole fabric of the ascetic and unworldly view of life*, 
Dr Dhalla claims, ‘is in direct antagonism to the active and, 

^ See The Treasure of the Magi, p. 174. Professor Wadia*s exact 
words are: ‘It (the Parsi faith) is singularly free from dogmas, and is 
so simple that it differs but little from Unitarianism or Rationalism*. 
These words are quoted from his presidential address at the Fourth 
Zoroastrian Conference, 1913, M.H.H. 

^ The Treasure of the Magi, p. 177. 

® M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology^ p. 351. 

* Article, Ethics and Morality (Parsi), in E.R.E., Vol. V, p. 515 f. 
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in the best sense, wordly spirit of the Mazdayasnian faith’.^ 
But in this lay a source of weakness also. When there comes 
to me what one anthropologist calls ‘a wave of asthenic emo- 
tion’^ and a historian of Greek thought ‘a failure of nerve’,^ 
the religions that do not plumb the depths of human need, 
religions of law and not of grace, are apt to prove insufficient. 
‘Zoroastrianism*, says Dr Dhalla, ‘stands for self-assertion*.^ 
But probably Dr Moulton is right in his suggestion that it is 
‘the absence of a strong call to sacrifice which lies at the root 
of the failure of Parsi religion today*.® These defects arc, no 
doubt, among the causes that have led so many, disappointed 
in the resources of their own religion, to betake themselves 
under the influence of their fears and their unsatisfied longings 
to ‘the Hindu augur and the Moslem diviner*. The Zoroas- 
trian priest ruled in the fire-temple but the non-ZoroastriaA 
priest had a powerful sway over the hearts of the Parsi popu- 
lace*.® ‘ In the seventeenth century there were, we learn, those 
‘who found consolation in the teachings of the Hindu Yogis 
and became their willing disciples’.’ In the twentieth century 
such persons are still to be found. Dr Moulton found them 
following the Vedantist teaching of the Radhasaomi sect; 
and later than his time a Parsi sannyasi gathered disciples about 
him in Ahmednagar, teaching the traditional Hindu teachings 
that lead men to release.® 

By the testimony of Dr Dhalla, ‘Zoroaster had partly ceased 
to be a living force in the spiritual life of the community*.® 
These circumstances — ^the weakening of the old defences of 
Zoroastrianism in face of the assaults of modern thought and, 


^ Zoroastrian Theology^ p. 318. 

* R. R. Marett, The Birth of Humility y (Oxford, Oxford . University 
Press, 1910), p. 17, 

® Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religioriy (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1925), pp. 155 ff. 

* Zoroastrian Theology, p. 343. 

® The Treasure of the Magi, p. 196. 

® M. N. Dhalla, Zoroastrian Theology, p. 343. 

’ /6td., p. 313. 

® A similar leader whose activities have led to a certain notoriety 
even outside of India is Maher Baba, who is sometimes described as 
the Parsi Messiah. His career and teachings are reported in some 
detail by Paul Brunton in his A Search for Secret India. 

* Zoroastrian Theology, p. 344. 
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alongside of that, the longing for some deeper, or at least more 
mysterious, explanation of the universe than their traditional 
religion supplied — caused many Parsis to turn to the Theoso- 
phical Society which in 1879 had transferred its headquarters 
to India. This Theosophy was, indeed, fundamentally in 
contradiction to the central teachings of the faith of Zarathustra. 
Mrs Besant defined the aim of the Society as ‘the strengthening 
and uplifting of the ancient religions — Hinduism, Zoroastria- 
nism, and in Ceylon and Burmah, Buddhism’. This was, 
however, understood by her to mean the reinterpretation of 
them in conformity with that Hinduism which she had adopted 
as her own belief. The service that she rendered to India has 
been, accordingly, a service primarily to Hinduism. It is 
difficult to see how any true Zoroastrian could co-operate in an 
attempt to assimilate his religion to its direct contrary. Their 
antagonism is revealed in the case of those elements of the 
religion of the Parsi which have contributed so much to his 
character and energy. His acceptance of the karma law which is 
so central to Theosophy would inevitably lead to that fatalism 
which Zoroastrianism has alw’ays repudiated. That had been 
an old heresy in Iranian religion from the time when it was 
held that both Ahuta Mazda and Ahriman were sprung from 
an impersonal ‘Endless Time’ or Fate. The very life of Zoroas- 
trianism lay in what Soderblom calls Zarathustra’s ‘No’ to 
evil. There was all through the later history a fear lest the 
seduction of Hinduism would prevail over the intransigence of 
the ethical tradition. Mr B. M. Malabari, one of the most 
resolute of fighters against moral evils, whether in Hinduism 
or among his own Parsi people, tells us how his Hindu associa- 
tions taught him a tolerance towards his erring brother which 
he sometimes felt to be too easy. ‘Now and again’, he says, 
‘I break away from this beneficent restraint’. ^ The spirit 
of protest against wrong, it is evident, could not be silenced 
in this loyal Zoroastrian. But when pantheism and fatalism 
came to them under the aegis of the Western Thcosophists 
there were many who accepted its easy accommodations. 
Mrs Besant would have them believe that the original duality of 
their faith was ‘not of good and evil, but of a spirit and matter, 

^ Life of B. M. Malabari by Dayaram Gidumal, (Bombay, Educa- 
tion Society Press, 1888), p. 176. 
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of construction and destruction*, and so the ethical Protestan- 
tism of the Zoroastrian was resolved. 

Not only accordingly was Ormazd dethroned and Zervan 
Akarana set up in his place, as the monistic principle that is 
ultimate in Theosophy. They proceeded further to introduce 
into Zoroastrianism the Hindu doctrine of transmigration 
which Theosophy accepts but to which the Par si traditional 
faith is wholly opposed. As compensation for these radical 
transformations of their ancestral beliefs the Parsi receives 
from the Theosophist, as the Hindu also may receive from him, 
such a defence of the cultus, even when it seems irrational 
and repulsive, as may persuade him that he may still perform 
it. Thus the use of ‘manthras* or spells is vindicated on the 
ground that they ‘set up certain vibrations which produce 
peace and calm’ ; or references to the power of the dog, which 
naturally enough are found in the sacred literature of a pastoral 
people, are explained as giving ‘an allegorical description of 
conscience and its workings’. Again, the segregation of Parsi 
women at certain periods is explained as due to the fact that 
‘the aura of a woman in her menses is spiritually diseased’, 
while the urine of cattle is inv^ested with mysterious occult 
powers. ‘They preach to the less educated classes of people 
that there is high efficacy in offering flowers and milk and 
coconuts to the waters; tliey preach to the people, as an act of 
special religious merit, to fall prostrate before and kiss imagi- 
nary pictures of their prophet; they exhort people to make a 
show of penitence by vigorous slapping of cheeks’.^ 

Not by that road lies hope for the renewal of Parsi religion. 
To many besides Dr Dhalla it is plain that their ‘enlightened 
faith’ will not obtain salvation by ‘cultivating credulity’, 
‘losing their grip of common sense and deceiving themselves 
with fond delusions.^ Theosophy has indeed ceased to 
attract such people and instead, we are told, ‘the present-day 
Parsi grows cold and apathetic towards his creed and ritual 
and feels that the only things worth living for are the things 
that belong to his daily avocation, the things that bring him 
material ease and comfort, that religion is cant and hypocrisy 

^Journal of the Iranian Association^ quoted by J. N. Farquhar, 
Modern Religious Movements^ p. 344. 

® Zoroastrian Theology^ p. 366. 
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and that the priesthood is a selfish hierarchy of men interested 
in preserving their own domination*.^ There are still many 
Parsis who cherish the ancient ideals of their faith and have 
not sunk to that enslavement by material things. One of these 
is the High Priest of the Parsis of North-Western India (now 
Pakistan), Dr Dhalla, who defines in the last chapter of his 
book Zoroastrian Theology^ the religion towards which they 
still look with hope. ‘Zoroastrianism will live by its eternal 
verities’, he writes, ‘of the belief in the personality of Ormazd* 
an abiding faith in the triad of good thoughts, good words 
and good deeds, the inexorable law of righteousness, the 
reward and retribution in the life hereafter, the progress of the 
world towards perfection, and the ultimate triumph of the 
good over evil through the coming of the Kingdom of Ormazd 
with the co-operation of men. These are the truest and 
greatest realities in life. They are valid for all times. They 
constitute the lasting element of Zoroastrianism*.^ 


^ P. A. Wadia, Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage^ p, 55. 
^ Zoroastrian Theology, p. 371. 
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ITS HISTORY 

It cannot, of course, be said of Christianity, as of so many 
others of the relictions we have been considering, that it is 
indigenous to India, but no other immigrant has had so long 
a history within the land and none accordingly may claim 
more confidently the rights of citizenship. The Parsis came 
as fugitives, driven by persecution, to seek a haven and a refuge 
among hospitable strangers. The Muslims came as warriors 
and conquerors, not that they might impart Islam to India, 
but that they might obtain power and wealth by their arms.^ 
In the case of the Christians, if we accept the ancient legends 
that tell of their earliest entrance into the land, they came in 
the lowliest guise, their first leader indeed becoming a slave 
in order that he might establish a kingdom that was to be wholly 
spiritual. It is true that in later times the aims of the Western 
immigrants often appear more ecpiivocal. Portuguese and 
French and English were usually conquerors or traders or 
empire builders first and only secondarily Christians. In 
reality there have been two wholly separable streams of 
‘Christian^ invasion, one that might profess religious zeal but 
was really inspired by greed of gain and power, the other 
seeking the ends of the Kingdom of God. Francis Xavier 
and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Martyn and Alexan- 
der Duff gave themselves indeed as truly to serve India for 
Christ's sake as St Thomas when, according to the legend, 
the Master sold him to King Gudnaphar. But sometimes 
the two streams mingle and the turbidity of the one infects 
the other. St Francis Xavier in bitter and disappointed 
hours calls on John III of Portugal to reinforce with his 
authority the ineffectual forces of the Spirit.^ Others were 

^ But the other side of the Muslim entrance into India should not 
be entirely forgotten, that some of them at least came as peaceful 
transmitters of the Prophet’s faith. See M Titus, Islam in India 
and Pakistan, c. iii. M.H.H 

* ‘I would have your Highness give them the clearest possible warn- 
ing . . . that no way remains of avoiding your severe punishment and 
of finding favour with your Highness except that of making as many 
Christians as possible in the places and during the times of their com- 
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ready at least to believe that projects of the attainment of 
wealth and power might advance in co-operation with those 
that sought to advance the Kingdom of God. Some, pro- 
bably, in India would be willing to subscribe to what John 
Williams wrote in 1837 in his dedicatory preface to William IV 
that ‘in prosecuting the one great object to which their lives 
were consecrated the missionaries will keep in view whatever 
may promote the commerce or the science as well as the religi- 
ous glory of their beloved country’.^ Facts such as these 
have often caused Christianity to be viewed in India as else- 
where as a stranger and even as an enemy and have made the 
process of its naturalization in the country slower than in the 
case of other immigrants. That process has, however, been 
in large measure accomplished. We may claim that those 
who call themselves Christians are no longer accounted aliens 
in India but partners with the Hindu and the Muslim in the 
national heritage of this ancient land. 

{a) Syrian Christianity in India 

If we reckoned merely by numbers the Christians have a 
stronger claim than any except the Hindus and the Muslims 
to be recognized as forming a significant element in the Indian 
population. They occupy the third place among the religions 
of the land, coming next to the Muslims — though at a long 
interval behind them — with 10,726,350 adherents, according 
to the 1961 census.2 But further, and more important, they are 
no new-comers to the land. No other religion indeed that 
entered from without did so at an earlier date than Christianity 
or can rival it in the long record of its history within the borders 
of India. If it were possible to accept as historical the legend 
that is recorded in the apocryphal Acts of Judas Thomas 
(dated by Harnack in the third century),® the Christian religion 
was first preached in India by the Apostle Thomas about A.D. 

mand*. Letter to the King of Portugal from Cochin, 20th January, 
1548. Henry James Coleridge, The Life and Letters of St Francis 
Xavier ^ (London, Bums and Oates, 1872), Vol. II, p. 10. 

M N Ogilvie, Our Empire* s Debt to Missions^ (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1924), c. ii. 

* Tn 1931 the figures as quoted in the first edition of this book were 
5,961,794. MH.H. 

* A. von Harnack, Geschichte der Altchristlichen Literatur bis 
Eusebius, Die Chronologic (Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs* sche Buchhand* 
lung, 1897), I, p. 548. 
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50. Similarly the tradition preserved by the Syrian Church 
in Kerala claims St Thomas as its founder and dates his 
arrival in India in the year 52. It is not possible to examine 
here the arguments for and against the acceptance of this 
tradition as historical. This tradition and the legend of the 
ActSy enshrined amid many miraculous tales and obviously 
designed as propaganda in behalf of an ascetic doctrine, were 
accepted as no more than fairy tales until the discovery of proof 
that Gudnaphar did indeed rule at that time in Northern 
India caused the evidence to be re-examined. Dr J. N. 
Farquhar sifted fact from legend with the utmost care and 
constructed a narrative of the Church’s origin which he 
believed might be authentic. His view was that St Thomas 
preached first in North India where Gudnaphar or Gondo- 
pharnes reigned, that he later proceeded southwards and con- 
tinued his work there first in the West in Kerala, and later on 
the East coast where, according to the tradition, he suffered 
martyrdom. Dr Farquhar has stated the case for the tradition 
with much elaboration and learning, fitting it skilfully into the 
context of history, as far as the history of these times has 
come down to us.^ 

However this may be, there is no doubt that by the fourth 
century a Christian Church was in existence in the South- 
West of India, that its affiliations were with Syria and that 
its parent city was Edessa. This Mesopotamian city which 
seems to have become Christian at a very early period is associat- 
ed in the Eastern Church with St Thomas as in the Western 


^ J. N. Farquhar, The Apostle Thomas in North India^ John Ry- 
lands Library Bulletin, Manchester, 1926; and The Apostle Thomas 
in South Indiay Ibid.j January, 1927. 

There is much further literature on the subject written by both 
Indian and Western scholars, e.g. A. Mingana, The Early Spread of 
Christianity in India. John Rylands Library Bulletin, Manchester, 
1926; E. M. Philip, The Indian Church of St Thomas^ (Kottayam, 
E. P. Mathew, 1950). The patristic evidence is very thoroughly 
surveyed by L. W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St Thomas, 
(Cambridge, University Press, 1956), c. ii. The conclusion to which 
several Western students have come is that on the existing evidence 
the historicity of the tradition can neither be proved nor disproved 
(Leslie Brown, Ibid., p. 59; C. B, Firth, An Introduction to Indian 
Church History, (Madras, Christian Literature Society, 1961), p. 17; 
John Foster, After the Apostles, (London, S.C.M. Press, 1951), p. 24. 
M.HIL 
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Church Rome is with St Peter. It was Judas Thomas, 
according to the legend, who sent Addai to Edessa to teach 
its King Abgar the Christian faith. And while the Apostle 
is said to have been martyred in India, his bones, it is claimed, 
were transferred later to Edessa. From this centre Christianity 
was carried to Persia, and, in the opinion of many scholars, 
the Syrian Christian Church is in the main the fruit of the 
missionary activities of the Persian Church. Another view 
that is maintained is that when in the fourth century the Sasan- 
ian emperor of Persia began a cruel persecution of the Christ- 
ians ‘a number of them, with Bishops and Clergy, fled to the 
more tolerant Hindu princes on tlie Western coast of India\^ 
This need not mark the first appearance of Christians in that 
region of India. It is probable that at an earlier date, perhaps 
in the second century, a church had come into being, whether 
through the labours of St Thomas or of some later evangelist. 
There is indeed a Malabar tradition of a merchant called 
Thomas Cannaneo or Thomas of Jerusalem who drew the 
attention of the Edessan Church to this neglected outpost and 
caused succour to be sent to it in the year 345. It is even 
possible, some think, that it is to this benefactor and not to the 
Apostle Thomas that the Church owes the ancient designation 
which it still bears of ‘Thomas Christians*. The connection 
of this Christian community with Persia is confirmed by the 
testimony of the Alexandrian merchant who is known as 
Cosmas Indicopleustes. Fie testifies that in the land called 
Male ‘where the pepper grows* (by which he is understood to 
mean Malabar) there was in the middle of the sixth century a 
Christian Church to which priests ordained in Persia were 
sent. The fame of this far-off company must have spread 
widely, for King Alfred, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us, 
in fulfilment of a vow when the Danes were defeated in an 
attempt to capture London, sent gifts ‘to India to St Thomas’.^ 

^ Adrian Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches ^ (London, Catholic 
Truth Society, 1913), p. 358. 

* ‘He sent Sighelm or Suithelm, Bishop of Shirebum, with the 
gifts. Sighelm came to Rome and then went on to the Malabar coast, 
lie made his offerings here and brought back from his long journey 
jewels and spices. Strange to see an English Bishop in India in 
883*. Ibid., p. 361. 

It has to be remembered, that ‘India* was a word of somewhat 
vague connotation in these days. 
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The question as to whether this ancient Indian Church 
owes its origin to the preaching of the Apostle Thomas or to 
the activities of Persian missionaries may not appear to have 
any great significance, but as a matter of fact it has always had 
considerable importance in the minds of the Syrian Christians. 
Perhaps this significance became all the greater in the course 
of their long struggle with the Latin Church, represented by 
the Portuguese conquerors, who at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century brought the Malabar coast under their control. 
The Portuguese report their discovery there of about two hund- 
red thousand Christians with fifteen hundred churches.^ 
What the ecclesiastical relationship of the Church was is not 
altogether clear. Apparently they normally recognized as their 
spiritual guides the Ncstorian Church of Persia, but they also 
at times would seem to have sought for bishops from the 
Monophysites, who wxre a dissentient minority in that country. 
This oscillation between two opposite and hostile views, 
of which the one placed a one-sided emphasis on the humanity, 
the other on the divinity of Christ, seems to us strange.- 

^ Estimates of the size of this Christian community vary greatly. 
M.H.H. 

* Although this sentence of Macnicol’s has been retained in the 
text subsequent study reveals that it contains several misunderstand- 
ings. In the first place, to state that the Nestorians overemphasized 
the humanity of Christ may suggest that they held that He was mere 
man, after the fashion of some modern Unitarians. This is far from 
being true. A juster statement of the positions of the Nestorians and 
the Monophysites is given by C. B. Firth in his Introduction to Indian 
Church History y p. 26n. ‘The doctrinal difference between Nestorianism 
and Monophysitism concerns a difficult point of theology, how our Lord 
Jesus Christ can be both God and Man. Nestorianism so emphasizes 
the difference between Godhead and Manhood as to give the impression 
that in the incarnate Christ there arc two persons, a man and a divine 
Being indwelling Him. Monophysitism so emphasizes the divinity 
of our Lord as to give the impression that the incarnate Christ is 
purely God, the human nature being, as it were, swallowed up by the 
divine. This is only a rough summary of the extreme positions on 
either side*. Modern study has also posed the question whether the 
historical Nestorius was actually a Nestorian in the accepted sense of 
that word. 

In the second place, it does not seem true to say that the Syrian 
Church in India ‘oscillated* between the two positions. Their affilia- 
tion up to the time of the arrival of the Portuguese was with the Chris- 
ian Church in Persia, which is usually described as Nestorian, but this 
term must be given for the most part a pohtical (i.e., they were non- 
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Perhaps their attitude was more traditional than theological 
and is best represented by what some of the Persian Christians 
are reported to have said to the Nestorian Katholikos, ‘We are 
the disciples of Thomas the Apostle and have nothing to do 
with the see of Mari\i 

The Jesuit ecclesiastics whom the Portuguese brought in 
their train could not permit a continuance of such heresy and 
schism. At the Synod of Diamper in 1599 the Malabar 
Church, in the words of a Roman Catholic historian, ‘was made 
to renounce Nestorianism and all connection with the Katho- 
likos in Mesopotamia, to accept the Catholic faith and the 
Pope’s authority ’.2 This involved not only the abandonment 
of the Nestorian heresy in respect of its failure to affirm a true 
Incarnation for Christ, but also the acceptance of the term 
^theotokos^ for the Virgin Mother and of the Roman doctrine 
of the Mass. What followed may best be described in the 
words of the Catholic historian already quoted, who cannot 
be charged with bias against the methods of his Church. 
‘There begins*, says Dr Fortescue, ‘a line 6f Uniat Metropol- 
itans, dependent to some extent on the Portuguese Latin 
hierarchy. As long as the Portuguese were masters, that state 
of things continued. . . . The Inquisition was set up; prison 
and in some cases death were the penalties of relapse into 
schism. But the Inquisition rarely succeeded in securing 
hearty affection from its victims*.^ This failure to secure 

Romans) rather than a theological sense. Actual connections with 
Monophysite bishops seem to be confined to a very brief time during 
tbe struggle w^ith the Portuguese when they were unable to maintain 
relations with the Nestorians and had recourse to Monophysite bishops. 
Further, the Syrian church in India was hardly at all interested in the 
controversial theological questions which divided the churches of the 
Near East. 

Finally it should be mentioned that almost all members of the pre- 
sent Syrian Churches in India, to whatever branch they may belong, 
would strongly repudiate the suggestion that they were unorthodox, 
either in the Nestorian or the Monophysite sense. M.H.H. 

^ The legendary founder of the Nestorian Church in Persia. See 
A. Fortescue. The Lesser Eastern Churches^ p. 360. 

* Ibid., p. 363. 

* Ibid.^ pp. 363-4, ‘The name “Uniat” is applied to those Eastern 
Christians who have been united to Rome but are allowed to keep their 
own liturgical language and ecclesiastical customs, especially as to the 
marriage of their clergy.’ A. J. Maclean, art. Syrian Christians in 
E.R.E. Vol. XII, p. 174. 
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‘hearty affection’ resulted in a return on the part of a large 
section of the Church to their Syrian allegiance as soon as the 
Portuguese power was broken. In 1665 Gregory, Monophysite 
Bishop of Jerusalem, came to India and ordained a Metropoli- 
tan for India. Henceforward the Syrian Church, whatever 
its theological character had previously been, was divided 
between the Uniat section, dependent upon Rome, and the 
Jacobite^ section, which acknowledged the Patriarch of Antioch 
as its spiritual director. 

To what extent the somewhat tortuous road by which the 
Malabar Church has travelled througli the centuries has been 
determined by theological convictions it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Dr J. N. Farquhar suggested that it was the apostolic 
doctrine which he believed might have been in truth sown in 
their hearts at first by St Thomas that gave this Church the 
steadfastness that enabled it to live on, while the seed which 
others sowed in neighbouring lands withered away. How- 
ever this may be it can hardly be questioned that theological 
conviction was not the only influence, probably not the 
strongest, in shaping their course. Just as the Church in 
'Syria was largely influenced in its formation by nationalist 
feeling, so certainly was this daughter Church also. We can 
agree with Dr Adrian Fortescue that the one point that matter- 
ed to what he calls ‘the schismatical party’ was ‘to be inde- 
pendent of Rome, represented to them by the hated conqueror’.^ 
The Jacobites to Dr Fortescue are ‘schismatical’ and the Uniats 
‘as a matter of historic continuity are the original Church 
which accepted union with Rome at the Synod of Diamper’. 
This he holds would be the case even if the union was brought 
about by force. It is impossible to agree with that claim. 
The Syrian Church of Malabar remains a Syrian and not a 
Latin Church and clings still with the utmost tenacity to its 
ancient characteristics. For the quarrels and contentions, 
of which their history has so largely consisted since 1599 
when they ‘were made to accept the Catholic faith’, a share 

^ ‘The Syrian Monophysites are called Jacobites from Jacob 
Baradai ... a monk of a monastery near Edessa who came to Con- 
stantinople A.D, 540 to plead the cause of Monophysitism*. E.R.E. 
Vol. XII, p. 172. At present the Syrian Christians of this group in 
India prefer to call themselves Orthodox rather than Jacobite. 

* The Lesser Eastern Churches ^ p. 364. 
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of the blame must be borne by those who sought by force 
to deprive them of their great tradition and to mould them into 
a new form. 

The Romo-Syrian section of the Malabar Church is the 
largest of the fragments into which it has broken up, but the 
Church as a whole remains in the main Orthodox in its charac- 
ter and outlook. The disputes and excommunications which 
make the later history of this Church so obscure and perplexing 
are due as much to the efforts of those who have striven to 
attach it to one particular branch of the Christian Church 
as to the inherent quarrelsomeness of its own members. 
The Papacy, the Patriarch of Antioch, the Katholikos in 
India have been rivals in the struggle to capture and control 
this little company of Christians. The distance that separates 
the Patriarch from India and his lack of information about the 
actual situation of those of whom he had spiritual charge 
inevitably created misunderstanding and conflict. The 
coming among them of missionaries of the Protestant Churches 
of the West has produced further complications, though the 
Church Missionary Society sought not to detach the Syrians 
from their traditional allegiance but to rekindle their Christian 
faith and loyalty. One result of their efforts was, however, 
the formation of another section of the Church, a Reformed 
body, called the Mar Thoma Christians. The chief sections 
are now the Uniat or Romo-Syrian body, to which the largest 
number of Syrian Christians belong, and the Orthodox, 
formerly called Jacobites.^ 

How much need there was for these isolated and almost 
forgotten Christians to obtain spiritual renewal, whether it 
came from a Roman or from an Anglican source, can be 
judged by a description of their condition that is given by 
Jordanus, a Dominican friar who was sent out about 1330 
by Pope John XXII to be Bishop of Columbum, a town which 


^ The dissensions within this group which for more than half a 
century divided it into the Patriarch’s party, owing allegiance to the 
Patriarch of Antioch, and the Katholikos party which followed the 
Katholikos in India, and which were the subject of extensive litigation 
before secular courts, have now been terminated in 1958 by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of India in favour of the Katholikos 
party. See C. B. Firth, An Introduction to Indian Church History, 
p. 175 n. 
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is identified with Quilon, the ancient port of Malabar. ‘In 
this India*, he writes (that is, apparently, in Malabar), ‘there 
is a scattered people, one here, another there, who call thero- 
selves Christians, but are not so, nor have any baptism, nor 
do they know anything else about the faith. Nay, they believe 
St Thomas the Great to be Christ*. ^ Four hundred and twenty 
years later, in 1757, the French Zend scholar, Anquetil 
du Perron, visited Malabar and reports that at that time the 
Christians were said to number two hundred thousand. Of 
these 50,000 according to this estimate, were Roman Catholics 
100,000 ‘Catholiques Malabares*, and 50,000 ‘Syro-Malabares- 
Schismatiques*. These figures cannot, of course, be accepted 
as more than a rough estimate. He goes on to give an interest- 
ing description of them. ‘The Christians of St Thomas are 
well made, have fine features, a distinguished air and are rather 
difficult to control. However poor any of them might be he 
would not demean himself so far as to serve the Fathers. 
They estimate their nobility by the antiquity of their possession 
of their religion*. 2 When one considers the circumstances in 
the midst of which this little company of Christians has lived 
on throughout the centuries, the darkness which has surround- 
ed them, and the harrassment to which they have had to submit 
even more from professed friends than from professed enemies, 
the tenacity with which they have held to their faith must win 
our admiration. If its witness has been often a smoking flax, 
yet it has never been wholly quenched.^ 

(b) Latin Christianity in India 
The Syrian Church of Malabar stands by itself in its history 
and its characteristics among the Christian Churches of India. 
No full account can be given here either of it or of the other 


^ Friar Jordanus, The Wonders of the East {Mirahilia Descripta) 
translated by Colonel Henry Yule, (London, Hakluyt Societies, 1863), 
p. 23. Reports on the Malabar Christians, not all so unfavourable, 
will be found in L. W. Brown, The Indian Christians of St Thomas. 

* Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta^ Ouvrage de Zoroastre (Paris. 
N. N. Tilliard, 1771), Vol. I, pp. 157 f. 

• A full and sympathetic account of the Syrian Christians will be 
found in the book of Bishop L. W. Brown referred to in the note on 
the previous page. See also C. B. Firth, An Introduction to Indian 
Church History, pp. 1-106, 160-175. 
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Churches which, along with it, make up what we have designated 
as Indian Christianity.^ All that can be attempted is to present 
some aspects of the development of each religious type, select- 
ing those which may best illustrate the process of its acclimati- 
zation in the Indian environment. The Syrian Churches 
have passed through the storms of tlie centuries to obtain a 
secure place in the State of Kerala and elsewhere as representa- 
tive of a religion that is not merely tolerated but honoured by 
the non-Christian people in whose midst they dwell. When 
we turn from them to consider the Christians of the Roman 
communion there are two Jesuit missionaries that may be 
selected as suggesting some of the main avenues along which 
this type of Christianity has won its way in India and done so 
with such effectiveness that it, too, is now established in similar 
security and honour. These are St Francis Xavier and Robert 
de Nobili. Both were members of the Society of Jesus and 
both were heroic in the devotion of their service, but they 
adopted widely differing methods and directed their reli- 
gious appeal to widely differing constituencies. They may 
be said to represent two rival roads of approach which have 
been used by many since their time — and these not Roman 
Catholics only — to bring to the Indian people the message 
of Christ. We cannot be content with the Ixasty conclusion 
of Dr Gustav Warneck who describes one method as ‘the 
mere outward admission to the Church with which since 
Xavier’s time the Roman Mission has contented itself’, and 
the other as ‘the refined accommodation by which De Nobili 
sought to filch the introduction of Christianity*. ^ 

No one indeed can claim that Francis Xavier’s missionary 
methods were above criticism. He laboured under the 
great disadvantage of preaching a Christianity which was all 
the time being travestied and blasphemed by the policy and 
acts of the representatives of the Christian power which had 
established itself in that region of India. No doubt it is true, 


^ See C. B. Firth, An Introduction to Indian Church History^ 
especially for the earlier period and his bibliography. This may be 
usefully supplemented by the biographical sketches in R. D. Paul, 
Chosen Vessels, (Madras, C.L.S., 1961). 

* Gustav Wameck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions^ 
translated by Dr George Robson, (New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1901), p. 248. 
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as his biographer, Edith Anne Stewart, says, that ‘the contrast 
between the outward authority of the representative of Portu- 
gal and of Western civilization, and the personal appearance 
and bearing of the Saint, must have been a strangely moving 
one and may account for much of his success*. In 1496 
Pope Alexander VI had assigned the whole of the Eastern 
world to Portugal and accordingly when Francis Xavier went 
out to India in 1542 he went out as an emissary not only of 
Christ but of John III of Portugal. ‘He puts us’, says the 
young missionary, ‘under an obligation, for God^s sake, to be 
his perpetual servants’.^ Christianity was part of the political 
equipment of the Portuguese Government. Francis Xavier, 
no doubt hoped much from that relationship and he repeatedly 
appeals for the support of the temporal authority in his task of 
evangelism. ‘If the Governors’, he writes to the King with 
great frankness in 1548, ‘understand as a certainty that you 
mean what you say and will fulfil your oath, the whole of 
Ceylon will be Christian in a year, and many kings in Malabar 
and Cape Comorin and many other places. But so long as 
the Governors have not this fear before them of being dis- 
honoured and punished you need not count on any increase of 
our holy faith’.'-^ But instead of the co-operation that he desired 
he found the king’s own officers everywhere, as he puts it, 
‘ conjugating the verb rapio? I am terrified to see how many 
moods and tenses and participles of this wretched verb those 
who come here can invent’.^ 

Had it not been for these adverse influences, we can believe 
that the results from the labours of this ‘whirlwind of love’ 
would have been even greater than they actually were, amazing 
as they appear to have been. Jordanus had found in the four- 
teenth century that the people of Kerala were remarkably 
accessible to the Christian messenger. ‘If there were two or 
three hundred good friars*, he said, ‘there is not a year that 
would not see more than ten thousand converted to the Christ- 
ian faith*. This result Francis Xavier was able to see within 
not a year but a month. His own account of what he achieved 

^ E. A. Stewart, The Life of St Francis Xavier, (London, Headley 
Bros. Ltd., 1917), p. 135. 

* Ibid., p. 258. 

® Latin, to seize, rape, plunder. 

* Ibid., p. 219. 
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in Kerala and how he achieved it will indicate his ardour and 
the methods he employed. ‘In a month’, he writes, ‘I baptized 
more than ten thousands persons. . . . Here is how I baptize. 
I give to each his Christian name in writing. Afterwards 
these men go home and send their wives and families, t\hom I 
baptize in the same way as I baptized the men. When the 
baptisms are finished I command that the houses where they 
have their idols are to be thrown down and I arrange that 
after they are Christians they are to break the images of the 
idols into the smallest pieces. ... In each place I have the 
prayers written in their language, ordering that each day they 
shall teach them once in the morning and again at the hour of 
vespers. When this is finished in one place I go to another’.*^ 
The work of Xavier was essentially that of an evangelist, 
but even from this account of it it cannot be described as 
‘the mere outword admission to the Church*. We have 
an account of what he taught to ‘the newly converted, children 
and simple folk*, in the exposition of the Apostles* Creed 
which he composed and wrote down for the Malays some years 
later. And at the same time he continually urged upon those 
to whom he committed the further charge of his converts 
that they should ‘behave very lovingly with these people’, 
as he assuredly did himself. One of his fellow-workers who 
lived with him six months in Kerala, describes for us how 
he appeared as he toiled from day to day among the humble 
fisher-folk. ‘He went barefoot with a poor torn gown and a 
kind of hood of black stuff. Everyone loved him dearly. 
He so gained the heart of a King that this Sovereign made a 
proclamation that the people were to obey his brother, the 
Great Father^ as they did himself ; he permitted all his subjects 
to become Christians if they wished to do so, and he gave him 
large sums for the succour of the poor. The Great Father has 
caused forty-four or forty-five churches to be built along the 
coast where the new Christians are’.^ 

It was among the people of the Fishery Coast and Cape 
Comorin, as well as in Kerala, that Xavier’s few years of 
service in India were spent. He could say of the poor Paravas, 
whom he brought to Christ, as truly as St Paul could of the 

^Ihid., pp. 189f. 

2 Ibid., p. 190. 
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Philippians, that he had them in his heart. His eagerness 
for their nurture in the Christian faith is shown in many 
letters written to those who had charge of them. These 
‘mass movements* of which he was the centre were mainly 
among the same classes of people who came in similar multi- 
tudes into other South Indian Churches through the later 
preaching of Protestant missionaries. ‘Xavier’, writes St 
Francis’s Protestant biographer, ‘found those primitive Paravas 
living in a state of perpetual terror, haunted and harassed by 
demons, night and day. He gave them a perfunctory 
enough version of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and a version 
with many defects. . . . But one thing he undoubtedly did, 
he brought an immense peace and joy to the generation that 
knew him personally; he came to them like a friendly voice 
and a friendly hand to children lost in a dark night*. ^ 

St Francis left India in 1552. The Jesuit historian Polanco 
tells us that at that date there were 60,000 Christians in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Comorin and thirty churches. How 
far this ignorant and isolated company, as well as those whom 
he had won by the fervour of his zeal in Kerala, continued to be 
cared for through the years that followed it is difficult to dis- 
cover. The power of Portugal withered. The Society of 
Jesus was suppressed in the Portuguese dominions in 1755. 
In spite of these vicissitudes, however, the work of Francis 
Xavier has remained and the number of Christians has 
increased. In 1921 a member of the Parava caste was elevated 
to the episcopate as the first Bishop of the diocese of Tuticorin,* 
The work that St Francis did in India was among the hum- 
blest and most ignorant classes. Their necessity was so 
great that in a despondent hour he writes of them as ‘the 
filth of the human race*. But what caused him even deeper 
despondency was the spectacle of the lives lived by their 
Portuguese rulers. Goa, which still exhibits to us in its 
ruins a multitude of Christian churches, was to him when he 
landed there, he says ‘a sight for sore eyes*.^ It soon showed 
itself to him as a sight of a different sort. The ‘cruelty and 

1 Ihid,, pp. 173 ff. 

* This information was gained from the Rt Rev. Stephen Neill 
who at the time of the first edition of this book was engaged in 
missionary work in nearby Tirunelveli. 

» Ibid., p. 160. 
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cupidity’^ of the foreigners and the degradation of the ignorant 
outcastes may well have had their influence in driving him to 
seek a field where his eager hopes might be more speedily 
realized. It was probably also these two factors in the situation 
in which he found himself that caused Robert de Nobili to 
adopt a policy that contrasts strongly with that of St Francis. 
He was an Italian, of a family not less noble than that of his 
predecessor. Like him also he was a Jesuit. He landed 
in Goa in May, 1605, fifty-three years after St Francis's 
death off the coast of China. From Goa he proceeded to 
Madurai, the capital of a Hindu state and an important 
stronghold of Brahmanism. He was within some sixty miles 
of the Fishery Coast that had been the scene of so many of 
St Francis’s triumphs. But he has to report that the fathers 
had not succeeded in making a single conversion though they 
had been there for twelve years. 

De Nobili, accordingly, adopts a new policy. He will 
denationalize himself and sb divest himself of the odium that 
attaches to the name, Pharangi or Portuguese, by which all 
Europeans were described; he wall identify himself instead 
with the Indian people; and he will give himself to the task 
of winning, not the despised outcastes but the arrogant and 
intellectual Brahmans. 

In carrying out this policy, de Nobili followed courses 
which have caused him to be charged with practising deceit 
and perpetrating an elaborate literary forgery. He called 
himself a ‘Roman Braliman’, adopting the Brahman dress 
and the Brahman mode of life. That does not mean that he 
lived a life of ease. It was rather, in the words of a Protestant 
missionary who himself laboured later in South India, ‘a 
life of indefatigable austerities’. ^ His ‘forgery’ was the pro- 
duction of what was called a fifth Veda which, it is alleged, he 
claimed as an ancient Indian scripture, discovered by himself. 
It is not possible to investigate at this date the facts upon 
which this charge, and others brought against him, are based. 
It is not even certain that this book should be attributed to him 
and not rather to his successor, de Britto. In any case we 
know that about twenty years earlier another Jesuit, Thomas 

^ Ihid.^ p. 162, quoting from Correa’s Lendas, 

® W. Robinson, Robert de Britto^ 
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Stephens, an Englishman, produced in Marathi in another 
part of India a Christian Purana, and yet no charge of forgery 
or deception has been brought against him. These two works 
bear remarkable witness to the thoroughness with which these 
early missionaries assimilated to themselves the language and 
the culture of the people among whom they lived. The 
Christian Veda is said to have held its place among the ancient 
Indian scriptures for one hundred and fifty years. The 
Christian Purana appears to have obtained a permanent 
position of honour — foreign though its authorship has always 
been known to be — in Marathi literature. In both cases they 
demonstrate the learning as well as the zeal which their 
authors were employing with a view to nationalizing the 
Christian religion within the Indian spirit. 

What certainly, however, demands censure in the mission- 
ary policy that de Nobili inaugurated is his acceptance within 
the Christian Church of the distinction of caste. ‘The 
holy spiritual law which I proclaim’, he declared, ‘does not 
oblige a man to renounce his caste'. His view that caste was 
merely a social distinction and had no religious significance 
has been largely accepted in the Roman missions in India, 
though not always in as extreme a form as that which de 
Nobili maintained. In 1623, in de Nobili’s lifetime, Pope 
Gregory XV placed some limitation upon the recognition 
by the Church of emblems of caste superiority. The con- 
flict, however, continued and undoubtedly in the years that 
followed it weakened the Church. The extreme caste policy 
which separated so rigidly Brahman and Pariah converts had 
the effect that the Pariahs were left uncared for. A double 
system of priests, one class of them for Brahmans and another 
for Pariahs, was continued by the Jesuit missionaries, who 
resisted interference with their policy even by the Popes. 
In 1744, however. Pope Benedict XIV directed that Pariahs 
must not be left without the sacraments and placed definite 
limitations upon the Jesuit policy of accommodation. Robert 
de Nobili and his successor, John de Britto had, however, 
given a direction to the policy of Roman missions in India 
which, for good or evil, was long to remain. A considerable 
amount of accommodation to non-Christian practice has been 
permitted by Roman tradition in all periods of the history of 
the Roman Church and its influence is seen in all parts of the 
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Roman Catholic world. In India it is seen in various directions, 
and, among others, in the recognition in considerable measure 
of caste distinctions among Christian converts. 

This long-continued dispute over concessions to Hindu 
usages was, in the opinion of a Catholic historian, one of the 
causes of the serious decline in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century in the number of Roman Catholics in India. Other 
causes were the decline of the Portuguese power and the total 
suppression of the Jesuits in 1773. Further, we are told, *the 
Sultan Tipu Sahib of Mysore between 1782 and 1799 put 
100,000 Christians to death, forced 40,000 into apostasy, and 
sold 30,000 as slaves to Mohammedan dealers’. ‘Thus’, 
this Roman Catholic writer continues, ‘the missions in India 
which in 1700 numbered some 1,500,000 or even 2,500,000 
Roman Catholics were only ruins and wreckage (500,000 or 
even less) in 1800’.^ The break-up of Portuguese power 
made it necessary for vigorous measures to be taken if the 
position was to be restored. Accordingly Gregory XVI 
‘took matters into his own hands without consulting the in- 
terests of Portugal’. ‘India was opened to all Roman Catholic 
missionaries irrespective of nationality or religious orders’.^ 
The century and a half which has elapsed since then has shown 
a remarkable recovery in the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church in India and a remarkable growth in the number of 
its adherents. 

(c) Protestant Christianity in India 

Of the three types of Christianity which have established 
themselves in India, the latest comer was Protestantism, but 
it has made up in some measure for this tardiness by the 
energy with which since its arrival it has gone about its task. 
No individual Protestant can rival St Francis Xavier in the 
passion of his zeal and sacrifice but by their disciplined and 
sustained ardour, supported by the steadfast faith of the 
Churches behind them, the missionaries of the non-Roman 
Churches of the West have achieved results that seem to give 
promise of a Church fully rooted in the life of India and in 

^ Maternus Spitz, O.S.B., article Missions, (Christian, Roman 
Catholic) in E.R.E. Vol. VIII, p. 715. 

* Ihid., p. 716. 
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consequence powerful to renew and transform it. They 
have been faced with the same problems as their Roman 
fellow-workers and have by no means always avoided their 
mistakes. 

In this case also it was to South India that the first mission- 
aries found their way and to a region not far removed from 
some of the scenes of Xavier’s and de Nobili’s labours. At 
Tranquebar on the South-East coast Denmark owned aTiny 
territory, and there first Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and later 
Christian Friederich Schwartz kindled the flame of Protestant 
Christianity. They were the fruits of the German pietism 
that was then so influential in the University of Halle, both 
of them not only men of deep devotion and noble character, 
but at the same time wise architects of the missionary enter- 
prise which they inaugurated. Between 1707 when Ziegenbalg 
landed and 1798 when Schwartz was laid to rest in the land 
of his adoption, it is estimated that over 40,000 had been 
baptized into the Church. The influence of Schwartz’s 
long life of service was not limited to the Danish settlement 
but extended over a wide area of South India, Tiruchirapally, 
Tanjore and Tirunelveli. What St Francis, as we have seen, 
was to a Rajah in Travancorc, Schwartz was — and more — to 
the Rajah of Tanjore, and he also was, as was his great Roman 
Catholic predecessor, the beloved Father of the people. 

The most serious error into which these pioneer missiona- 
ries fell was one which they shared with the Jesuit mission 
that had preceded them in this area. They, too, recognized 
and tolerated caste. That may well have been one of the 
reasons why, after their time, the work they had done proved, 
as in the case of the work of de Nobili and his successors, to 
lack stability and permanence. But another reason undoubted- 
ly was that these successors, as in the case of those who followed 
de Nobili, proved to be ill-fitted for their great spiritual task. 
They were, we are told, ‘good rationalists’ w’ho held that 
‘missions must cease to be an institution for conversion’.^ 
The result was that fifty years after Schwartz’s death a Christ- 
ian community of 20,000 had dwindled to 5,000.^ 

^ G. Wameck, Outline of a History of Protestant Missions, p. 250. 

* James Nicoll Ogilvie, The Apostles of India^ (London, Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1915), p. 289. 
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The Tranquebar pioneers had, however, furnished an 
example of what faith and ardour can accomplish and it was 
not long before others appeared who were inspired by the same 
spirit. Not in the South alone but all over India signs appeared 
that the eighteenth-century distrust of enthusiasm was passing 
away. William Carey may be recognized as the inaugurator of 
the era of organized mission activity of the Protestant Church- 
es, an era which may accordingly be dated as beginning in 
1793 when he landed in Calcutta. In our survey of what has 
been achieved since then for the growth of Indian Christianity 
we may distinguish two main methods of operation that have 
been followed, the one that of the widespread dissemination 
of Christian ideas, the Christianization, let us say, of the Indian 
psychological climate, and the other the more direct presenta- 
tion of the Christian message to individuals, resulting not 
infrequently in ‘mass conversions*. We may choose as typical 
representatives of the former method William Carey and 
Alexander Duff. The latter type of Christian activity can 
more easily be studied in its effects upon the character of the 
multitudes who became Christian than through any individuals 
selected from the great number of devoted men and women 
who have ministered to them. 

There is at least this point of contact between Carey and 
de Nobili that they were both pioneers in the Western study 
of Oriental learning. Carey’s conception, however, of the 
benefits that he could convey to India was immensely the wider 
of the two. He took an eager part in bringing about the aboli- 
tion of ‘suttee’. He is credited with having translated the 
Bible or parts of the Bible into thirty-four languages. But 
his publications were not limited to any narrow purpose of 
evangelization. He is said by this printing press and his 
own writings to have done much to create a renaissance of 
Bengali literature. ‘Culture and utility were rarely divorced 
from one another in his life. As literary adviser and translator 
to Government, as grammarian and lexicographer, as joint 
keeper of the horticultural gardens — for he was a keen and 
scientific gardener — as member of the newly founded Royal 
Asiatic Society, he proved that he was not only indefatigable 
but indispensable!^ 

^ A. Mayhew, Christianity and the Government of India, (London 
Faber and Gryer, 1929), p. 68. 
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Thus in a multitude of ways Carey was winning for a religion 
hitherto so widely misunderstood and misrepresented^ in 
India, a new position of respect and consideration. He sought 
no privileged position as a representative of Christianity 
and he obtained none. ‘We must justly congratulate our- 
selves’, writes Mr Mayhew, ‘on the good sense of John 
Company in refusing from its earliest days to countenance 
any kind of pressure, and on the wisdom of the missionaries 
in our territories who abstained from advocating (it)’.^ It was 
by the value of the seiwices rendered to the life of the com- 
munity that missions won acknowledgement from the Govern- 
ment. This service was specially notable, as time went on, 
in the sphere of education. By the year 1818 the Serampore 
Mission possessed 126 schools teaching in the local languages 
and in that year idso Carey and his colleagues launched a 
scheme for the establishment of a ‘College for the instruction 
of .\siatic Christian and other youth’ 

The name of Alexander Duff is, however, that which is 
especially associated with theinitiation of a new system of higher 
education in India and its use as a missionary agency. In 
1830 he began his work in Calcutta. His life was given, like 
that of de Nobili, though in very different circumstances and 
by very different methods, to the presentation of Christianity 
to the higher classes of Hindus. But the medium that he 
used was not Sanskrit or Tamil, as had been the case with 
dc Nobili, but English. It is true that no great influx of 
Brahmans into the Christian Church has resulted from the 
work that the Christian Colleges have carried on through 
the century and a half since Alexander Duff landed in India. 
Robert de Nobili apparently baptized a larger number from 

1 ‘The Indian conception of Christianity, quoted by the chaplains 
to Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy: “Christian religion devil religion: 
Christians much drink, much do wrong, much beat, much abuse 
others”.’ Ibid., p. 47. ^ Ibid.^ p. 40. 

® The wide influence not only of this institution but of the idea 
which inspired it may be seen in the fact that in 1823 in distant North 
Ceylon a similar proposal, the wording of which is clearly indebted to 
the Serampore prospectus, was put forward which led to the founding 
of Batticotta Seminary, the work of which is continued in the present 
Jaffna College. See J. V. Chelliah, A Century of English Education 
The Story of Batticotta Seminary and Jaffna College. (Tellippalai, 
American Ceylon Mission Press, 1922), p. 5 ff. M.H.H. 
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among this class than he. The number who declared them- 
selves to be Christian, Duff himself wrote in 1844 in reference 
to his own College and the Colleges in Bombay and Madras, 
‘has been comparatively small*. ‘But*, he went on, ‘the amount 
of general influence excited must not be estimated according 
to the number*. An Indian Christian peculiarly qualified 
to speak with knowledge and authority on the subject of that 
diffusion of the Christian spirit throughout India which we are 
here seeking to estimate. Dr S. K. Datta, has described the 
situation as it appears after a hundred years of such work as 
that of Carey and Duff. ‘A study*, he says, ‘of the auto- 
biographies of eminent Indians of the last fifty years would 
result in the discovery of the immense place that Christian 
thought, life and even phraseology have in modern Indian 
expression. From whence have these been obtained? It is 
clear that the two main sources have been, firstly Schools and 
Colleges, and, secondly, the circulation of literature*.^ If 
Christianity were to be judged by the influence that it exerts 
upon the minds of India*s most honoured leaders, no one could 
doubt that it is now an Indian possession, no longer an intruder 
but actually grafted upon the ancient Indian traditions. 

But apart from this leavening process which is held by some 
leading missionary educators to be the primary aim of the 
Christian College, the actual accessions that it has brought 
to the Christian Church have been notable in quality. Though 
the number of converts from among the higher classes has 
always been comparatively limited, their influence in the 
Church and in its extension has been very great. The 
Br^man converts that were the fruit of Duff*s educational 
work in not a few instances became apostles bearing the 
message of their faith to the people of Uttara Pradesh and the 
Punjab, while converts of a similar type from John Wilson*s 
College in Bombay laboured with marked success among the 
outcastes of Hyderabad. Thus the influence of the few who 
became Christians from among the privileged classes extended 
throughout the whole Church and played a part in the mould- 
ing of Indian Christianity that is not less significant than the 
part played by the unprivileged who have come into it in such 

t John McKenzie (ed.). The Christian Task in India, (London,. 
Macmillan and Co., 1929), pp. 3, 4. 
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multitudes. How and where these multitudes came into the 
Church we must now consider. We can do little more than 
indicate the various areas in which ‘mass movements* have 
taken place, some of the circumstances that produced them, 
and some of the general characteristics that they bear. 

We have seen that movements of this kind accompanied 
the preaching of St Francis Xavier. In the case both of the 
older movement and these modern ones the causes that were 
at work were in the main spiritual. A message of deliverance 
and hope and a messenger who won trust and admiration — 
these two elements have been present, we may claim, in all 
these tidal movements, creating them. And as such they were 
of God. The effect of this spiritual gravitation that drew 
so many to God would inevitably be most marked amongst 
those least bound by tradition and social prejudice and most 
obviously in distress and need. That there was a relationship 
between famines and these awakenings need not surprise us. 
Hunger is an experience that reaches deep and the compassion 
that relieves it may be truly a divine revelation. Accordingly 
we find that it was everywhere the oppressed and the despised 
that flocked into the Church in such numbers and that these 
events date from the great famine of 1876-79 when, we are 
told, in the Tamil and Telugu areas of the South hundreds 
of thousands died. 

Up till that time the converts that had been obtained by 
Protestant missions in the South were from the Sudra classes, 
that is to say, the classes of the lower extremity of the caste 
spectrum, but not outside of it. According to the census of 
1851 there were 74,176 ‘native Christians’ in the Madras 
Presidency, the great majority of them being Sudras.^ When in 
1881 this number had grown to 299,742 the situation was 
entirely different. The increase had come about by accessions 
almost entirely from among the Harijans or outcastes. On the 
other hand the Church in the Tirunelveli areas, which 
contained a strong body of Christians converted in early days 
from the Sudras, after obtaining a large increase during the 
famine period, actually for a time in the early decades of the 
twentieth century diminished in numbers. This stagnation 

* J. Richter, A History of Missions in India, translaUd by S, H. 
Moore, (London, Oliphant, 1908), p. 232. 
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was due, it is said, in some degree, at least, to caste disputes 
between Sudra and outcaste^. Thus there were problems to 
be solved before the ancient yokes were broken and the new 
liberty achieved, but the coming together of these classes under 
the common influence of the discovery of a new spiritual 
world and of the experience of a new source of spiritual 
strength has undoubtedly made possible, as could never have 
been the case before, the solution of these problems and the 
achievement of that liberation. 

In another great area of the South, that of the Telugu- 
speaking people, over two hundred thousand entered the 
Church between 1851 and 1900. These came from two out- 
caste communities each of which has been as jealous of its 
social separateness as against the other as in the case of the 
castes that despise them. Tlie Malas were the first to become 
Christian and when the Madigas — scavengers and leather 
workers — follow'ed, the battle of prejudice began. A new 
reconciling power was, however, at work. ‘Within the course 
of a few years,’ the Methodist historian of this movement 
tells us, ‘there were Madiga Christians in every village, and 
presently “Madiga” and “Mala” as terms of distinction were 
quietly dropped. They were brothers’. ^ 

In this case, at least, those caste conflicts that have caused 
so much trouble in the history of Christianity in South 
India have been overcome. And later within this same area 
the power within Christianity that is able to exorcize these 
ancient enmities even at their worst was fully demonstrated 
when the constraint of Christ laid its grasp upon the classes 
that had proved hitherto the most stubborn in their resistance. 
The caste people. Brahmans and Sudras — those among whom 
caste prejudice had been so stubborn- — have now begun, drawn 
by the lives of the outcaste Christians, to seek in steadily 
increasing numbers the fellowship within the Christian 
Church of those whom they had formerly despised. The 
Sudras, whom we may describe as the middle classes of the 
Hindus, are the slowest of all to be moved by any new ideas, 
the most conservative in clinging to the traditions of the past. 

^ J. A, Sharrock, South Indian Missions, (Westminster, S.P.G., 
1910), p. 307. 

^ F. Colyer Sackett, Vision and Venture: a record of fifty year^ in 
Hyderabad, 1879-1929, (London, The Cargate Press, 19^1), p. jS'l. 
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Where elsewhere in the South they had become Christians 
they had often clung tenaciously to their caste arrogance and 
in consequence, it would seem, had frustrated the divine 
purpose. But here no such denial of the spirit of Christ by 
those who desired to follow him was for a moment tolerated. 
In this movement there came the beginning of a new era in the 
history of the Christian Church in India. 

I’hese great quickenings of the South have had through 
the last hundred years their parallels among similar commu- 
nities in the North of India. There also, great communities 
from among the unprivileged and neglected classes — the 
oiitcastes and the hill tribes — have cast themselves upon the 
compassion of the Christian Church, claiming admission 
within it. Thus in Uttara Pradesh the number of Christians 
increased in the latter half of last century from one thousand 
to one hundred thousand — almost wholly from the outcaste 
classes. In the Punjab there have been similar accessions, so 
that in 1930 there was said to be a Christian community of 

85.000 in connection wdth one Presbyterian Mission and of 

40.000 in connection with one Anglican Mission. So also 
among the hill peoples of Bihar there has emerged, under the 
guidance mainly of the Gossner Mission a strong Christian 
community able now in large measure to shape their own course 
as a self-governing Church. Another example of the swift 
but genuine transformation that the coming of the Christian 
message has accomplished can be seen in the case of the 
aboriginal tribes in the Lushai Hills in Assam. From head- 
hunting savages large numbers of them have been transformed 
into earnest Christians, active in evangelizing others. The 
Lushai Christian community was in 1930 reported as number- 
ing over 55,000 persons. The increase in the figures at the 
census of 1921 was so great that the census officer doubted 
the accuracy of the enumeration. Further enquiry, however, 
showed that there was no mistake but that, as he says, 
‘a sort of revivalist wave’ had passed over the whole Lushai 
population^. 

^ The census officer ‘quotes an instance of the rigorous standard 
adopted by the new converts : the five-year old son of Christian parents 
being entered as an Animist because the young scoundrel was so 
greedy that he failed to say grace before meals’. Census of India, Re- 
port, 1921, Assam, p. 54. 
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These may suffice as examples of the rapid growth of the 
Christian community throughout North India during the 
early years of the twentieth century. It has, of course, to 
be fully recognized at the same time that a complete transfor- 
mation of such multitudes in so brief a time from the degrada- 
tion to which as outcastes and aborigines they had for so long 
been subjected, to all that Christianity signifies could not, 
even in the most favourable conditions, be achieved. It has 
been seen that in South India one difficulty that hindered the 
progress of converts and caused division was the survival of 
the old caste spirit among them. This has proved less of an 
obstacle in the North than in the South, where the tyranny 
of caste is seen at its worst. It is said that the two evils that 
proved so deadly in the case of the early converts in Tanjore 
and Tiruchirapalli were ‘caste and the eleemosynary spirit*.^ 
If the former was not so powerful a hindrance to spiritual pro- 
gress in the North, the latter, among classes that were almost 
all in the lowest depths of poverty, was an evil less easy to be on 
one’s guard against and not less fatal in its consequences. This 
can be seen specially in Uttara Pradesh where the classes 
affected were the degraded Chamars (leather workers) and 
Sweepers, and where, according to the census officer, the 
Mission that was chiefly concerned was ‘satisfied with a lower 
standard of appreciation of the tenets of Christianity than 
many other Missions require from their converts’. 

Whether this charge is just or not, it is one that has been 
widely brought against the Missions that have had — ^with 
very inadequate staffs of workers — to face the overwhelming 
demands that those mass movements make upon them. It is 
well, accordingly, that we should have before us, as represen- 
tative of many criticisms that the mass movements have pro- 
voked, the views set forth in the Census Report of 1901 of the 
character of this particular movement in Uttara Pradesh. ‘In 
the early days of Christian Missions’, Mr Burn writes, ‘it 
was almost a necessity that the Missions should provide the 
means of subsistence for their converts, and the result of this 
is still felt as a hindrance in Mission work, and the charge is 
freely made that converts change their religion for material 
gain. Such a charge cannot be maintained now when numbers 


^ J. A. Sharrock, South Indian Missions^ p. 46. 
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have increased so enormously, while the expenditure of this 
Mission shows a lower rate per head than of any Mission in 
these provinces. . . . The number of converts was increasing 
so rapidly that instructions had to be issued to the native 
pastors to use more discretion in baptizing people, and the 
dilference between the number of members at the close of any 
year and the sum of the baptisms in that year and the number 
of members at the close of the preceding year shows that a 
considerable number disappear or are struck off .... From 
enquiries made it appears that the customs hardest to change 
amongst these low-class converts are their old ceremonies at 
birth, marriage and death, the belief in spirits and the loathing 
at contact with sweepers who still practise their old occupation. 
From one district it was reported that images and shrines of 
the Lalguru are still resorted to in secret. It would therefore 
seem that these numerous conversions somewhat resemble 
those of Hindus in Eastern Bengal and Assam, with the excep- 
tion that greater care is taken to instruct and look after the 
spiritual welfare of the Converts. These results constitute 
a serious problem for the future*.^ 

That this problem is a very serious one is certain, but it is 
not new in the experience of the Christian Church, though 
seldom, perhaps, has it had to be faced on such a scale as in 
these movements in India. The task of deepening what must 
in multitudes of instances be a very superficial experience and a 
very unstable resolve is being undertaken to the limit of the 
resources that are available. It is not our purpose here, however, 
to estimate the quality of Indian Christianity, but to note its 
extent and the outward conditions of its establishment in the 
country. A rapid survey has been made of its sp read in various 
states and among various classes of the people. How deeply it 
has rooted itself and what spiritual values it is creating in 
those who have submitted themselves to its influence we have 
yet to consider. It is enough at this point to note what has 
already been indicated, that in one great area the witness of 
the changed lives of the outcastes is exercising its power in 

^ Census of India^ Report, 1901. Vol. I, Part I, pp. 390 f. 

For fuller discussion of mass movements, methods, dangers, and 
results see the studies by Bishop J. Waskom Pickett, Mass Movements 
in India, (New York, Abingdon Press, 1933), and ChrisVs Way to 
India's Heart (Lucknow, Lucknow Publishing House, 1937). 
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subduing tlie stubborn hearts of those who had so long scorned 
them. We may adapt to a different situation the old phrase 
about captive Greece and captor Rome, and say that the 
oppressed outcaste is bringing under his mild yoke his once 
cruel oppressor. There could be no more convincing evidence 
than this of the reality of the transformation that is coming 
about in the lives of those who not only were despised but — 
though the blame was not theirs — ^who were often despicable. 

[In supplementing this historical survey of Christianity in 
India some account must be given to developments which 
have taken place since the first edition of this book was pub- 
lished, since this period has been one of rapid change. Obvi- 
ously, this is not the place for any full or detailed record, and 
account can be taken of only the most significant trends^. 
These notes will confine themselves to the Protestant churches. 
A few matters affecting the divisions of the Syrian Church 
have already been mentioned^. 

Of central importance for Christianity no less than for the 
other religions of India has been the achievement of national 
independence in 1947. This was the outcome of a struggle 
which can be traced back as far as 1885 when the Indian 
National Congress was organized. But it was greatly inten- 
sified from 1920 onwards when Mahatma Gandhi became an 
active participant in it. . How far the Christian community 
identified itself with this stmggle in its earlier stages it is 
difficult to state with confidence. Certainly there were some 
who were fearful of the consequences which might follow if 
Christian institutions lost the place of favour which they had 
in some instances enjoyed during the period of British rule^. 
But there was also a significant number, including many 
of the leaders of Christian student opinion, who threw 
in their lot with the movement for independence. Among 

^ The material enclosed within square brackets has been added by 
the reviser. 

2 There is no adequate survey of the history of Indian Christianity 
during the first part of the twentieth century. The existing histories, 
including the recent one by the Rev. C. B. Firth, all rather heavily 
emphasize the earlier periods at the expense of modern and recent 
times. 

“ For an analysis of the reasons for the situation in parts of the 
Christian community see C. B. Firth, An Introduction to Indian 
Church History ^ pp. 242 ff. 
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these may be mentioned, from an earlier period, Kali Charan 
Banerjca, a Bengali Christian and a member of the Indian 
National Congress; also another Bengali, B. C. Banerji, 
better known as Brahmabandhav Upadhyaya, a Roman 
Catholic, who died as a consequence of his imprisonment for 
nationalist activities; from a time nearer to the realization of 
independence there was Mr K. T. Paul, the secretary of the 
National Council of the Indian Y.M.C.A., Dr J. J. Cornelius 
(later Kuraarappa), long director of the Tata School of Social 
Studies in Bombay, and others, whose view^s, strongly support- 
ing the Indian claim to independence, may be read in the 
collective w'ork, An Jndiaji Approach to India} Influential 
within the Indian Christian community were the writings and 
example of Mr C. F. Andrews, originally a missionary, later 
the intimate friend of Tagore and Gandhi, and the author of 
a series of books interpreting and defending nationalist ideas. 
Certainly when independence came the Christian community 
joined heartily in the country’s rejoicing. Several representa- 
tive Christians were included in the Central and State minis- 
tries and rendered acceptable service. In the Indian constitu- 
tion w'hich was shortly adopted, all communities, including 
the Christian, were given the right to profess, practise and 
propagate religion. 

The effect of independence upon Christians in India has 
been on the whole to relax the ties which had previously 
bound church organizations closely with the West. Such 
relaxation had begun in many cases some years earlier, but 
it was accelerated by independence and the events which were 
contemporaneous with it. Few' of the disastrous results wdiich 
had been anticipated by a few' from the loss of the support 
of a nominally Christian government actually took place. 
The subsidies which had previously come from the revenues 
of the country for the support of certain episcopal establish- 
ments were discontinued. But this development had long 
been foreseen and preparation had been made for it. A 
conscience clause with regard to religious instruction in schools 
conducted under Christian auspices w^as more generally 
enforced. But again this W’'as a matter in w^hicli much 

^ Milton Stauffer, ed., London, Student Christian Movement, 
1928. 
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Christian opinion approved the action taken. The govern- 
ment exercised control ov^er the number of Christian mission- 
aries coming from non- Commonwealth countries for work in 
India. But a degree of such control had been exercised in 
pre-independence times, and it does not appear that the num- 
ber of such missionaries has been substantially reduced in 
consequence. In a few cases non -Christian forces have 
demonstrated their hostility to particular Christian institutions, 
but such cases have been comparatively rare. 

On the other hand, the Indian Church has been able to con- 
tinue and even extend its essential activities. Apart from its 
purely religious functions its contributions to higher education 
and to medical care have been gratefully received. During 
the period of grave disturbance between the Hindu and Muslim 
communities following the inauguration of Pakistan, its 
services of relief to both communities were appreciated. It 
may be reckoned as a great step forward that the Church is no 
longer intimately connected in the popular mind with the 
authority of the state or with Western political power. The 
suspicion that those who enter the Christian community are 
actuated by worldly motives can no longer plausibly be main- 
tained, and they are likely to confess the Christian faith for 
more purely religious reasons. The Church in India has felt 
something of a new sense of liberty to follow out its own con- 
victions in view of the needs of its environment without too 
careful regard for the example of the West. 

Six weeks after the achievement of political independence 
a step was taken in church union which affected profoundly 
the outlook of the Protestant Christian community, at least in 
the South. This was the formation of the Church of South 
India, a union which brought under one organization a large 
section of the Protestant Christians not only of South India 
but of a small section of the neighbouring island of Ceylon. 
Again, this was the result of prolonged deliberations beginning 
with a conference of Indian Christian leaders held in 1919 
in the historic Christian centre of Tranquebar where Protestant 
Christianity had been first introduced to India nearly two and 
a half centuries before. The bodies negotiating for union were 
in the first place the South India United Church, itself the 
product of an earlier union between Congregational, Reformed 
and Presbyterian churches, and the southern dioceses of the 
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Church of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. A little later the 
southern districts of the Methodist Church joined in the 
discussions. During the period of negotiation there was very 
widespread consultation with theologians and authorities in 
other parts of the world. The proposals as finally adopted 
met with opposition from certain groups in both the Anglican 
and the Congregational Churches of the West; but the union 
was in the end consummated with a large measure of approval 
and good will. The inaugural service was held in the Cathedral 
of St George in Madras on September 27, 1947^. 

Almost immediately afterwards discussions of further 
union were begun with the Baptist and the Lutheran churches, 
these being the other major bodies of Protestant Christians 
in South India. The conferences with the Baptists were 
early broken off, but those with the Lutherans have conti- 
nued, reaching thus far a considerable measure of theological 
agreement. Schemes for church union in North India, 
involving the northern dioceses of the Church of India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon, the North India United Church, the Metho- 
dist Church of Southern Asia, the Baptists, and some other 
groups, have been initiated and at one point seemed close to 
fruition, but obstacles have risen which as yet have not been 
resolved. Much the same is to be said of the prospects for 
union in Ceylon, with which the Jaffna Diocese of the Church 
of South India is intimately concerned. 

Both the formation of the Church of South India and the 
new spirit rising from national independence have led to the 
acceptance of greater responsibility for the direction of the 
church’s own affairs. Long before 1947 considerable pro- 
gress had been made in the handing over of ultimate power 
to make decisions from foreign missionary organizations to 
bodies constituted in India. This process, which was often 
called ‘devolution’, was naturally further advanced in some 
areas than in others. But the fact of union, which often 

^ The most detailed account of the course of the negotiations which 
led to the formation of the Church of South India is that of Bengt 
Sundkler: Church of South India: the movement towards union, 1900- 
1947. London, Lutterworth Press, 1954. An account of the first 
ten years of the Church’s life is given by Rajaiah D. Paul: The First 
Decade: an account of the Church of South India. Madras, Christian 
Literature Society, 1958. 
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brought together in the same diocese churches which had 
hitherto been related to different missionar}^ societies made 
necessary a further restudy of this problem and the setting 
up of new diocesan organisations. Large amounts of church 
property had hitherto been held under the legal titles of foreign 
mission boards. A trust society was established for the Church 
of South India which had for its function the holding in trust 
of such property so as to assure the continuance of its use for 
the purposes for which it had been intended. Because of 
legal difficulties which threatened to make this transfer of 
title enoimously expensive, this handing over at first went 
rather slowly, but with the help of the Government many 
of these difficulties have been removed, and the transfer of 
title is now going forward much more rapidly. The urgency 
of making the Indian church more competent to carry on its 
own financial affairs had been forcefully brought home even 
five years before union by a threat of a Japanese invasion 
of South India during the Second World War when for a 
brief period it seemed not impossible that the Church in 
India would be suddenly quite cut off from connection 
with the West. While this emergency quickly passed, the 
lesson had nevertheless been learned, and this experience 
showed clearly the necessity for progress along this line. 

It cannot be said that the Indian Church has as yet com- 
pletely realized the goals of self-government, self-propagation 
and self-support, which since 1855 have been before it as 
ideals’. In regard to the first most progress has been made. 
The governing councils of most Christian organizations have 
a large majority of Indian members. The administrative 
heads of most Christian institutions are at present Indians. 
At the time of the union of the Church of South India, it 
is true, nine out of the fifteen bishops of the new church were 
Westerners, but with deaths and retirements their number 
has now declined to five, of whom two are without diocesan 
charge, 

^ The phrase ‘a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propa- 
gating church’, appears first to have been used by Rufiis Anderson, a 
secretary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Mission, in the report of a deputation of that Board which visited 
India and Ceylon in 1854 and 1855, See W. E. Strong, The Story 

the American Board, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1910. 
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The Church of South India continues to be actively con- 
cerned with evangelism, both within and outside its geogra- 
phical borders. The Tranquebar meeting in 1919 was called 
primarily to discuss evangelism, and church union came to be 
considered as one of the effective means for promoting this end. 
The present constitution of the Church has these sentences: 
‘The Holy Spirit has guided the Churches in South India into 
this union in order that the w^ork of evangelisation may be 
more effectively fulfilled. . . . The Church of South India 
purposes ever to be mindful of its missionary calling and prays 
that it may not only be greatly used of God for the evange- 
lisation of South India but may also take its due share in the 
preaching of the Gospel and the building up of Christ’s 
Church in other parts of the world Several dioceses 
maintain their own missionary organizations. Thus the 
evangelization of the Dornakal area has been the work of the 
Tinnevelly Missionary Society. There is also an undenomi- 
national body, the National Missionary Society, which main- 
tains work in various parts of India. A venture begun by the 
former South India United Church but continued under the 
Church of South India is the foreign mission which was sent 
first to Papua but which has later transferred its activities to 
Thailand. 

In regard to self-support, the degree to which this has been 
realized varies greatly in different areas of the Indian Church. 
In some the ordinary work of the Church is self-supporting. 
In others there is still a substantial measure of dependence 
upon Western aid. But the authorities of the Church are 
anxious that this should be reduced as rapidly as possible. 

A study of the problems of the Church of South India as 
it confronts its present tasks and opportunities has recently 
been made by a commission of this Church. If the recom- 
mendations of this commission are accepted there wall he far 
greater integration than at present of all the resources which 
are available for the Church’s work^. 


, ' The Constitution of the Church of South India^ (Madras, Christian 

Literature Society, 1952), Chapter II, Rule 3. 

* See Reneival and Advance (Report of the Church of South India 
Commission on Integration and Joint Action), Madras, Christian 
Ij/itetature Society, 1963. 
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With the increasing independence of the organization of the 
Indian Church from control by Western Christianity, it may 
be inquired how far its life and thought are developing along 
distinctive lines. Most churches are making some attempts 
to adopt forms of worship which are not directly derived from 
the Western sources from which their life has come. The 
Church of South India has adopted the services composed 
for its use in India, and now published in the C.S.I. Book 
of Common Worship^. This has been translated into the 
Indian languages used in the Church, and the order for the 
Lord’s Supper has in some dioceses been set to Indian music. 
Many churches are making increasing use in their worship 
of poetry written in Indian forms and set to Indian tunes. A 
few notable church buildings have been constructed in Indian 
styles of architecture, although, because of the fact that build- 
ings once built have a long lifetime, the majority appear rather 
Western. In theological thought the Indian Church is still very 
closely aligned with the West and it is much more influenc- 
ed by passing developments in Europe and America than it is 
by what is happening in other Asiatic countries. Several 
possible explanations of this state of affairs may be given. 
One is that the challenging tasks in the Indian Church have 
often been those of a practical rather than a theoretical nature. 
The making of Bible translations and the working out of prob- 
lems of church union and organization have required the best 
energies of Indian leaders ra^er than the writing of theology 
in forms congenial to the Indian mind. Another factor may 
be that teaching in theological seminaries has often been in the 
hands of those who were either themselves Westerners or had 
received part of their education in Western institutions. 
This does not mean that theological education has been lagging 
behind, although it is still unable to train a sufficient number 
of men to meet the urgent needs of the churches. Certainly 
those who go from India for higher study to America, England, 
Germany or Sweden do not find themselves at a disadvantage 

Acute observations on the relations between missionary societies 
and churches based on long experience will be found in Michael 
Hollis, Paternalism and the Church, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1962. 

^ The Church of South India, The Book of Common Worship* 
London, Oxford University Press, 1963. 
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because of their earlier Indian training. Several Indian 
theological teachers have served with distinction as visiting 
professors at Selly Oak Colleges, and at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Others have had a share in the leader- 
ship of ecumenical organizations. But as yet theological 
teaching and writing in India often seems to be directed to 
a world rather than a distinctively Indian audience. In 
the decade of the 1930’s there were several writers who did 
produce works attempting to exhibit a distinctively Indian 
point of view. Among them was Mr P. Chenchiah, a lawyer 
and judge, Mr V. Chakkarai, at one time Mayor of the City 
of Madras, and others. They were loosely joined together in 
an association which was at different times called the Christo 
Samaj or the Bangalore Continuation Conference. Less 
distinctive, although contending for an Indian point of view, 
was the Rt Rev. A. J. Appasamy, at one time English editor 
of the Christian Literature Society, and later the C.S.L 
Bishop in Coimbatore.^ 

The need for developing thought along more distinctively 
Indian lines is distinctly felt by many, and has led to the 
establishment of organizations such as the Indian Church 
History Association and the Society for Biblical Studies, but 
also to the formation of the Christian Institute for the Study 


' Among the books deriving from this movement may be mentioned : 

D. M. Devasayam, editor: Rethinking Christianity in India. 
Madras, A. N. Sudarisanam, n.d. 

V. Chakkarai: Jesus the Avatar , Madras, Christian Literature 
Society, 1930. 

V. Chakkarai : The Cross and Indian Thoughty Madras, Christian 
Literature Society, 1932. 

P. Chenchiah and others, Asramas, Past and Present, Madras, 
Indian Christian Book Club, 1941. 

A. J. Appasamy, Christianity as Bhakti Marga, Madras, Christian 
Literature Society, 1926. 

A. J. Appasamy, What is Moksha? Madras, Christian Literature 
Society, 1931. 

C. S. Paul, The Suffering God, Madras, Christian Literature 
Society, 1932. 

The C.L.S. is now publishing a series of books on theological 
subjects for students called the Christian Student’s Library, of which 
thus far 32 volumes have appeared, but unfortunately the contri^ 
butors with only a few exceptions have been missionaries, and the 
view-point has often varied little from Western presentations. 
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of Religion and Society with headquarters at Bangalore. 
This publishes a valuable quarterly Bulletin and organizes 
conferences in various parts of the country to consider social, 
political and economic as well as religious and theological 
questions. Under its auspices several small but valuable 
studies have been produced dealing with particular aspects 
of Indian religious life. 

The numbers of the Christian population have continued 
to increase at a rate considerably in excess of that of the total 
population. According to the figures for the 1961 census 
the Christian community numbered 8,392,038 in 1951 but 
in 1961 stood at 10,726,350, showing an increase of 27.38 per 
cent, while the population of India as a whole grew by only 
21.51 per cent. The 1961 figures for the Christian population 
are thus far incomplete since detailed returns are lacking 
for the North East Frontier Agency. It is noteworthy that large 
increases have not frequently taken place in those areas where 
mass movements into Christianity occurred in earlier periods. 
In fact in Uttar Pradesh the number of Christians declined 
by as much as 17.95 per cent. But on the other hand there 
have been large increases in Assam, in Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and elsewhere.^] 


Chapter XIX 

ITS CHARACTERISTICS AND ITS 
SPIRITUAL VALUE 

When we turn from the history of the establishment of 
Christianity in India through the centuries and endeavour 
to consider it as it is in its wholeness and its significance 
in recent times, we are inevitably hindered by facts which 
our historical survey will have made plain. It is difficult 
to unify what has come into being by such varied agencies, 
at such widely separated periods, throughout so vast a 
country and so diverse a population. It is true that along 
with so much that divides there is a profound element which 

^ Census of India, Paper No, 1 of 1963, 1963 Census — Religion* 
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is common to all the sections and strata of the Christian 
people; it is true also that that harmonizing element is being 
greatly reinforced by the circumstances of the present. 
At the same time it seems best, with a view to clearness of 
comprehension, that we should consider each of the three 
great Christian types separately before we endeavour to obtain 
a single view of Indian Christianity as a whole. 

(a) The Ancient Syrian Church 
This should be the easiest of the three to sura up and 
describe, for it is formed of a compact group that have lived 
continuously together as Christians for at least fifteen cen- 
turies. The mere passage of time must have made them one 
in nature if not in name. We have seen, however, what ele- 
ments of strife have entered among them from without, 
dividing and distracting them and making this Church with 
its brave record of endurance appear in certain aspects, at 
least, a lamentable thing of shreds and patches. This victim 
of ecclesiastical jealousies and ambitions, deserves, indeed, 
far more our admiration than our censure. When one 
remembers what it has had to endure, surrounded by debasing 
influences from Hinduism and Islam, isolated from Christen- 
dom or, worse still, harassed and deceived by its unworthy 
emissaries, one cannot doubt that it has carried all the time 
within it an unquenchable flame of divine life that from time 
to time burns with a clear and steadfast light. A shrewd 
observer, Mr Howard, who had both personally acquainted 
himself with the condition of the Syrian Christians and made 
as well a careful study of their history, gave just a century ago 
a considered estimate of their Christian character which 
deserves to be stated in full. He quotes the testimony of 
Dr Kerr, who sixty years earlier had been like himself an 
Anglican chaplain in the Madras Presidency, to the effect that 
their character was ‘marked by striking superiority over the 
heathens in every moral excellence* and that they were 
‘remarkable for their veracity and plain dealing’. His own 
account of them confirms this earlier estimate in language of 
warm appreciation. He testifies to ‘the character that they 

* G. B. Howard, The Chrutians of St Thomas and their Liturgies 
(Oxford, Parker, 1864), p. 58 i. 
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Still retain as a simple, honest people, remarkable for modesty 
and truth* and to ‘the respect with which they are consequently 
regarded by the heathen*. ‘Their churches*, he goes on, ‘are 
numerous and in different parts of the country, and are 
served by an abundant st^ of native clergy, thoroughly 
acquainted with the language and manners of the people. 
Even in the present depressed condition of the Church its 
influence must be widely felt among the heathen. What would 
that influence be if the Church were restored to the purity 
and zeal of early times 

Again in a concluding passage of his interesting study of 
the Church he summarizes his impressions. ‘The Church 
has had a full share of those vicissitudes wluch have been the 
lot of so many others. . . . We trace with pain the worldly 
ambition, the intrigues and struggles for power, which, even 
to the present day, disfigure the pages of its history; but there 
are, I trust, not a few who, remembering that features such as 
these must of necessity be the most prominent in any history, 
will love to cherish the belief that, from the day when it was 
first planted in Malabar, the Gospel has ever done its work in 
pious souls ; that in many a village , . . remote from the scenes 
of strife, men and women have lived quiet and peaceable lives 
in all godliness and honesty and in faithful dependence on their 
Redeemer; that in the Church of Travancore, as elsewhere^ 
beneath the troubled surface there has ever been and still is a 
deep underflow of piety which, from its gentle and unobtrusive 
character, is not chronicled in human records but whose 
fruit will be found at the great day to the praise and glory 
of God'.^ 

At the time when this witness to their character and influence 
was borne the Romo-Syrians in the two States of Travancore 
and Cochin (now combined in the State of Kerala) are said to 
have numbered 119,000, while the rest of the community, 
known generally as Syrian-Jacobites (now as Orthodox) 
numbered 116,483. If these figures can be relied upon as 
accurate, the increase of their numbers during the fifty years 
that followed was remarkable. The census of 1911 gave the 
number of Romo-Syrians in the two States as 394,573; of 
Jacobites and Chaldaeans as 234,241; and of Reformed or 


1 Ibid., p. 111. 


• Ibid.,p, 167. 
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Mar Thoma Syrians as 75,462^. The increase in the number 
of Romo-Syrians is specially notable. These figures would 
seem to indicate that Syrian Christianity is not the stagnant 
thing that it is often supposed to be. The Abbe Dubois, 
the famous Roman Catholic missionary and savant, estimated 
their numbers when in 1823 he published his Letters on the 
State of Christianity in India, as seventy or eighty thousand 
in all, both Roman and non-Roman. ‘They are all designated’ 
he adds, ‘under the contemptuous name of Nazarany, and held 
by the pagans in still greater contempt than the Christians 
of this part of the country’.^ 

It seems probable that the figure he gives for the Syrian 
population is too low and his account of the estimation in 
which they were held too depreciatory. The census of the 
State of Cochin was conducted in 1901 by a Hindu State 
officer, but he gives a very different account of the Syrian 
community. He notes that in certain respects they were 
influenced by their Hindu environment, some of them even 
joining on occasion in Hindu worship. More widespread in 
its effect upon them is the caste prejudice that is so marked 
a feature of the Hindus in that area of South India. This is 
seen in their attitude to the outcaste people whom, he says, 
‘they do not admit within their premises . . . even after their 
conversion to Christianity*. He pays a tribute, however, 
to their high standard of education and goes on, ‘in enter- 
prises of all kinds they are considerably ahead of their Hindu 
and Muslim brethren. In every walk of life they are making 
their mark by their industry and enterprise*.^ 

This testimony to the position of honour held by the 
Syrians in 1901 could be borne in still stronger terms a 
generation later. By 1934, in spite of the contentions that 
still, as through the centuries, enfeebled them, there had been 
steady progress towards a fuller realization of the duty and 

^ The 1961 census tables do not distinguish Christian denomina- 
tions. The total Christian community for the State of Kerala 
including Roman Catholics and Protestants is given for 1951 as 
2,825,720, for 1961, 3,587,365, the increase being 27 per cent for 
the ten years. 

• I.e. Mysore. The quotation is from Abbfe J. A. Dubois, Letters 
on the State of Christianity in India, (London, Longmans, 1823). 

• Census of India Report, 1901, Cochin, p. 60. 
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responsibility of a Christian Church. The Orthodox and 
Mar Thoma sections of the Syrian community had, through 
little groups of men and women, deeply concerned for the 
spiritual good of the ancient Church to which they belonged, 
come together in common tasks of Christian service. One 
such group established the Alwaye College in which they united 
in the spirit of fellowship and of self-sacrifice in order 
that they might together serve their fellow-countrymen and 
seek to fulfil the Church’s long neglected missionary duty. 
A new hope for the future dawned through the flame 
that these ardent spirits kindled. One of them, a leading 
personality in the Mar Thoma section of the Church, Mr K. K. 
Kuruvilla, now recently deceased, may be quoted to indicate 
how, even in the midst of conflicts which often seemed as far 
from reconciliation as ever, there were some who could look 
beyond them and foresee the coming of a happier time. He 
refers to a secession to Rome as a serious setback, but he goes 
on, ‘More than that, the Church’s organic connection with the 
backward diocese of Antioch and her involvement in law suits 
have sapped the life and enthusiasm of the Church and dwarfed 
her growth. But here and there have arisen men who see 
visions for their Church, and the most hopeful thing about 
the Jacobite^ Church ... is the presence of such men who, 
in spite of great odds, still hope for a happy future for their 
Church and look to the day when her differences wdll be 
healed and her life renewed’. 

Another distinguished son of this ancient Church, Mr P. O. 
Philip, also a member of the Mar Thoma section, furnished 
the writer (Dr Macnicol) with a valuable estimate of some of the 
influences that through the centuries have been at work within 
the Syrian community, preserving its vitality when on every 
side there was so much to deaden and corrupt. In spite of 
the pressure of evil about them, ‘the Syrian Christians’, 
he wrote, ‘have always maintained a high level of morality 
in accordance with Christian standards’. Referring to social 
and civil disabilities that they had to suffer in former days, 
he says, ‘they were able to hold their own with Hindus only 
by demonstrating to their rulers that they were loyal and hard- 
working people, bringing peace and prosperity to the country 


^ I.e. Orthodox. 
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by their toil as agriculturalists and by their enterprise as 
traders’. 

This able Syrian Christian went on to give an account of the 
forces that were at work in his community which may be 
accepted as just and discerning. ‘Is there anything’, he 
asks, ‘that is distinctive in the religious life of the Syrian 
Churches.^ Probably very little. The Syrian Christians . . . 
found in the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin will 
strike an outside observer as a self-centred community con- 
cerned about their own welfare and progress like the Hindu 
communities of that area. The}^ seem to thrive as peasant pro- 
prietors, traders, planters, bankers and government servants. 
Their religion may not be much in evidence, except perhaps 
through the interminable litigations over ecclesiastical pro- 
perty in which the Bishops and other dignitaries of the Church 
seem always to be deeply involved. This is religion breaking 
down under the stress of dissension. But fortunately this is 
not the whole of the picture. About eighty years ago (i.e. in 
the mid-nineteenth century) a group of men who were influenc- 
ed by the evangelical purpose of Christianity had the faith and 
courage to stand alone against opposition from those in power 
and influence in the Church. The stand they took was the 
beginning of a liberalizing evangelical movement in the Church 
which is represented today by the Mar Thoma Syrian Church. 
Evangelistic work among outcastes done by this Church has 
brought in hundreds of these people to Christianity. With 
its limited resources of men and money this Church is engaged 
in various forms of Christian service both within the Malaya- 
1am country and without’. 

‘The Orthodox section of the Church has also been roused 
in recent years to its missionary responsibility. But for the 
unfortunate dissensions going on in this Church . . . between 
the Patriarch of Antioch and the Indian Metropolitan in 
regard to temporal powers, this Church would have made 
great advance in evangelistic and missionary work’. 

Mr Philip concluded his survey of the outlook of his Church 
as follows: ‘The above facts are hopeful for the future of the 
Syrian Church. Worldliness, self-seeking, indifference to 
the high Christian calling and questioning about Christian 
values — ^all these are to be found among the Syrian Christians 
in South India as among any other large group of Christians 
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in any part of the world. But there are also many to whom 
prayer is real and faith in Christ is a power that is sufficient 
to meet and overcome the perils and temptations of life. 
Such men and women, scattered through the congregations 
and often found in humble walks of life, are eager to share their 
spiritual experience with others’. 

[It is impossible here to give any adequate account of deve- 
lopments in the Syrian churches during the period following 
the publication of the first edition of this book^. It may be 
said in general that many of the hopes expressed in the quota- 
tions just given have been realized in a greater or lesser degree. 
The long continued litigation between the Patriarch’s and the 
Catholicos’ parties has been terminated by the decision of the 
Indian Supreme Court in favour of the Catholicos. This has 
been followed by some degree of reconciliation. An increas- 
ing group of the ministerial candidates not only of the Mar 
Thoma but also of the Orthodox Churches have sought 
theological education in seminaries in which wider influences 
have been at work, at Serampore, Bishop’s College, Bangalore 
and other institutions in India as well as abroad. The 
impact of such men when they have completed their training 
has made a perceptible impression upon the life of the Church- 
es from which they have come. In addition to the older 
Alwaye Union College, the Orthodox Church has established 
its Catholicate college at Pattanamtitta. Evangelistic and 
missionary work has continued and increased in both the Mar 
Thoma and Orthodox Churches. Groups of earnest young 
men have gone in considerable numbers to establish Christian 
centres in the Indian states which since Independence have 
been opened to Christian activity. Among the Christian 
forces which are active in Nepal since its recent opening to 
workers from outside the State the Syrians have had a consider- 
able share. Mention may also be made of the contributions 
made by members of this Church as teachers, business and 
professional men in many parts of India and even beyond its 
borders. Wherever they have gone they have kept their 
Christian faith as a very vital part of their life. One of the 
bishops of the Mar Thoma Church is entrusted with a roving 

^ Material enclosed between square brackets has been added by the 
reviser. M.H.H. 
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ministry to this Diaspora, On the general progress of the 
Syrian community the words of C. B. Firth may be cited: 
‘There is no doubt that in education, theological training and 
Christian service the community has made much progress. . . . 
It is no longer “a declining Church*'. It is probably true to say 
that it is nearer now than ever before to making that contribu- 
tion to the total life of the Christian Church in India which 
its antiquity, its Eastern tradition and its indigenous back- 
ground qualify it to make*.]^ 

{^) The Roman Church 

This Church must bear a share of the blame for the sorrows 
of the Syrian Christians and for the divisions that have rent 
them. When we turn to consider the fruit of their own mission- 
ary efforts throughout India we cannot fail to be impressed 
by the fact that their comparative failure in the earlier period 
of their missionary activity, in spite of much heroism on the 
part of individuals, was due in large measure to two hostile 
factors. These were the mistaken policy of the Jesuits and 
the unfortunate alliance formed by the Church with Portugal. 
To these matters we need not refer further except to quote the 
considered opinion of Abbe Dubois addressed by him in 
1823 to the Directors of the East India Company maintaining 
‘the desperateness of the attempt to convert India to the Christ- 
ian faith*. He bases this conclusion largely on the Jesuit 
failure and on the fact that for the Indians — when they dis- 
covered that the Jesuit missionaries were not, as they claimed, 
‘men coming from another world’ — the ultimate and unanswer- 
able argument was, ‘your religion is the religion of the Fringy\^ 
and so radically bad. To the Abb^ it appeared that ‘if any 
form of Christianity were to make an impression and gain 
ground in the country, it is undoubtedly the Catholic mode of 
worship, whose external pomp and show appear to well suited 
to the genius and dispositions of the natives ; and that when the 
Catholic religion has failed to produce its effects and its 
interests are become quite desperate, no other sect can flatter 
itself even with the remotest hope of establishing its system*.* 

^ C. B. Firth, An Introduction to Indian Church History, p. 175. 

* I.e. of the Franks, or Portuguese. 

® Letters on the State of Christianity, pp. 23 f. 
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The despair of the Abbe was the result of the collapse of 
Roman Catholic missions at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This collapse, we may claim, was due not to the failure 
of the Christian religion, but to the failure of propaganda of 
such a Catholicism as the Abbe describes, of methods of 
compromises and accommodation such as the Jesuits followed, 
and of a policy which made the words ‘Portuguese* and 
‘Christian’ synonymous.^ If the position of Roman Catholic- 
ism in India is different today it is because a more spiritual 
religion is preached and more spiritual methods employed. 
The weaknesses that still mark this section of the Christian 
community may be said to be largely due to the evil inheritance 
that has come down from these earlier days. 

This evil inheritance is present wherever the Christians 
trace their descent from converts of the days of Portuguese 
aggression. Thus the province of Goa (now recently in- 
corporated into the Indian state) is to all outw'ard appearance 
a Roman Catholic country and has been so since the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, but it is only gradually that the 
effects of the unspiritual methods of early evangelization have 
given place to a conformity that is more truly Christian. 
The belief that their Christianity was often purely nominal has 
made the Christians in this area subjects of attention from the 
emissaries of the *Suddhr movement which has sought to win 
back to the Hindu fold those who had left it. Tn spite of 
rumours that have occasionally been heard within the last 
half century’, the Census Report of 1901 informs us, ‘those 
who have lived amongst these classes give evidence to the 
reality of their adherence to the faith of their adoption’.*^ 
In spite of the survival among them of Hindu practices 
alongside of Christian profession not much success seems to 
have attended the efforts to persuade them to abandon their 
Christian name. Thus the Census Report of 1921 gives an 
interesting account of the failure of efforts to win back to 

^ ‘ The question in the Catechism, ‘‘Dost thou desire to become a 
Christian?” was then worded: “Wilt thou enter the t:aste of the 
Prangui?” * J. Richter, History of Missions in India^ (Edinburgh, 
Oliphant Anderson and Perrier, 1908), p. 56, n. The ‘Prangui* or 
‘Fringy* (above) were the Europeans, and primarily the Portuguese, 
as in this particular case. 

* Census of India Report^ 7907, Volume I, p. 51. 
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Hinduism the Christian Kolis of Bombay, a fishing caste that 
seemed to have little real hold of Christianity. ‘These Kolis’, 
the Report tells us, ‘combine the worship of idols with the 
worship of the Christian Trinity, figures of Hindu godlings 
being kept behind the altar and covered with a cloth when a 
priest comes to celebrate Mass’. Dr Goodier, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop in Bombay, wrote to the census officer 
in regard to them, ‘Though we call them Christians, one has to 
give a very broad definition in order to include them’. All 
the same they were unwilling to give up this nominal connec- 
tion. In 1920, according to Dr Goodier, an effort by a Hindu 
society was made to win them. ‘It gave indications at first 
of being far-reaching but ended with the reception of twenty 
persons only’.^ 

It is not necessary to dw^ell further upon characteristics of 
Roman Catholic missions which result from methods adopted 
by them in other parts of the world as well as India. Some 
of these methods, such as the recognition of caste, have been 
adopted also, as we have seen, by some Protestant missions, 
but not for more than a brief period and never as an accepted 
policy. Even in the Roman missions the old evil tradition 
of such recognition is not always maintained. In the Bombay 
Presidency, we are told in the 1921 Census Report, the dis- 
tinction between castes was abolished in one village with 
the result that a considerable number of Christians who claim- 
ed to be of higher castes ‘seceded and were readmitted as 
Hindus by the local members of their original castes’. ^ Some 
Protestant missions in South India have had experiences 
of a not dissimilar kind.^ 

When, a century and more ago, Gregory XVI decided to 
ignore the claim of Portugal to spiritual lordship over India 
and opened the land to all Roman Catholic missionaries^ 
a new era for Roman Catholicism began. The establishment 
in France in 1822 of the society called La Propagation de la Foi 
and twenty years later of its juvenile branch, La Sainte En- 
fance, would seem to mark a definite change to a more spiritual 

' Census of India Report^ 1921, Vol. VIII, (Bombay Presidency), 
Part I, p. 73. 

p. 73. 

* J. A. Sharrock, South Indian Missions, pp. 183 ff. 
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place in missionary effort. During the period which has 
followed there has been a continuous increase in activity in 
this direction. This has culminated in the notable efforts, 
in which India has largely shared, that have been made under 
the impulse of the missionary passion of Pope Pius XI.^ 

One direction of great significance in which a determined 
advance is being made is the training of indigenous clergy. 
In an encyclical Pius XI declared this to be the first duty of 
missionary leaders and called for the establishment of semin- 
aries for this purpose.^ Such a policy was indeed demanded 
by the urgent need for more training in the Christian faith 
of the large numbers of nominal Catholics that there were in 
India as in other lands. Accordingly a large part of the 
activity of the missionaries has been directed to education and 
in this department of work the Jesuits have been no less 
prominent than they were in earlier times.® 

This change in the character of their missionary effort — 
which is no less evident in Protestant than in Roman Catholic 
missions — is indicated by the fact that there are now (1934) 
throughout India fourteen Catholic Arts Colleges preparing 
students for degrees in Arts. ‘Catholic Colleges*, we are told, 
‘were established primarily for the education of Catholic 
students, the remote preparation of a Catholic priesthood 
and the formation of a Catholic dlite. The praeparatio 
evangelica for conversions came in only gradually with the 
admission of non-Christian students’.^ In this department 
of work they claim to have had remarkable success. ‘St 
Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly’, the Rector of St Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, writes, ‘has alone produced more converts 
these last ten years than the thirty-eight Protestant Colleges 

' See the survey, The Roman Catholic Churchy covering the years 
1922 to 1932 in the International Review of Missions, (London, 1932), 
Vol. XXI, pp. 363-379. 

* Ihid.y p. 373, Part of the large sum (the equivalent of eighty-seven 
and a half million dollars) paid to the Roman Catholic Church by the 
Italian government in the settlement of the ‘Roman question* in 1929 
was devoted to this purpose. M.H.H. 

® Data in regard to Roman Catholic theological education will be 
found in Yorke Allen, Jr. A. Seminary Survey, (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1960), pp. 432-439. M.H.H. 

* Rev. M. Vermeire, S.J. in The Catholic Educational Review, 
Christmas, 1931. 
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put together This writer is able to speak of ‘the enormous 
contribution (of the colleges) to the progress of the missions\ 

In these ways both the colleges and the seminaries for the 
training of priests are being used to establish the Christian 
faith more securely in the minds of the Catholic youth and to 
extend its conquests. The policy that Robert de Nobili initi- 
ated has not been wholly abandoned, though it has been purged 
of the objectionable features that are usually associated with 
his name. While some of the Jesuit colleges have obtained 
honourable distinction for their researches in various depart- 
ments of science, other missionaries of the same order have 
been giving much study to the points of contact between the 
Hindu and the Christian philosophical constructions. These 
scholars maintain and seek to prove that the Vedanta systems 
of Sankara and Ramanuja ‘move in the same direction as the 
Catholic philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas’. Referring to the 
work which these Jesuit fathers have done through their 
magazine, The Light of the East, published in Calcutta, M. 
de la Vallee Poussin, the Belgian Sanskritist, writes, ‘Without 
adopting, like Robert de Nobili in former days, the Brahman 
dress, these very modern apologists have made for themselves 
a very modern psychology, thoroughly Thomist and yet Ben- 
gali. While their brothers are civilizing the totems of Chota 
Nagpur they win over this intellectual aristocracy that found 
Buddhism irrational and Allah too simple’. They are seeking 
to lead India *vers le Christ par le Vedanta'.^ 

It is interesting to find the old Vedic road being explored 
by this group of members of the same Society to which 
belonged the reputed author of the Fifth Veda, l^hey were, 
indeed, anticipated by a Bengali Catholic, Brahmabandhav 
Upadhyaya. This remarkable Bengali convert to Catholicism, 
who died in Calcutta in 1905, sought in his own person to ex- 
plore this road of compromise. When he died he was under 
the censure of his Church, his religious and political national- 
ism having brought him under suspicion. The tragedy of his 
death, in the opinion of a Catholic historian of the Indian 
nationalist awakening, is ‘the fact that the impression was 
thereby created as if there were a necessary antithesis between 

1 Ibid. 

* Johanns, Pierre, Vers le Christ par le Vedanta, (Ranchi, Catholic 
Press, 1942-1944), p. vii. 
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Swaraji and Catholicism’.^ It would appear that in the 
period which has elapsed since Brahmabandhav’s day the 
attitude of the Roman Church has become more favourable to 
attempts to ‘convert India through Hinduism’,^ for the adven- 
tures of the Jesuits of Calcutta in the region of a Hindu- 
Christian syncretism bear the papal imprimatur. 

These are indications of the desire to plant Catholic Christ- 
ianity deeper and more securely in the Indian spirit, the resolve 
to be no longer content with a mere acceptance by the convert 
of the outward symbols of the faith. This is seen not only 
in the case of those who sought to win converts from Brah- 
manism but in the case also of ‘their brothers’ who, in the 
words of M. de la Vallee Poussin already quoted, ‘are civilizing 
the totems of Chota Nagpur’. When, at the beginning of this 
century, a ‘mass-movement’, almost as remarkable in its 
results as those of the days of St Francis Xavier, brought into 
the Church in that region more than 100,000 converts from 
animism, their instruction, and especially the instruction of 
the children, was organized on a sede that, at the earlier date, 
much as the Saint desired it, was not possible. We learn 
from the Census Report of 1921 that 354 schools were being 
maintained for the education of the children of this community 
while their general supervision and care was undertaken by a 
staft’ of over a hundred European and Indian missionaries. 
Such facts as these give evidence of the great advance that 
has been made in all parts of India where the Roman Church 
has responsibilities. By such means as these reality is given 
to the profession of the Christian faith and the reproach that 
so often attached to it is being removed. The level of Christ- 
ian intelligence in the masses of the people is being steadily 
raised, while, in the words of Father Vermeire quoted above, 
‘a Catholic elite’ is being created who are taking an increasing 
share in the public life of their country and playing their part 
in the remaking of the nation’. 

^ That is, the Indian nationalist demand for political independence* 

^ H. C. E. Zacharias, Renascent India from Rammohan Roy to 
Mohandas Gandhi^ (London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1933), 
p. 28. An account of this Bengali Catholic and of another kindred 
spirit belonging to the same Church will be found in pp. 25 ff. of 
this same book. 

p. 29. 
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(^r) The Churches of the Protestant Missions 

When now we turn to estimate in terms of character and 
life the value of Indian Christianity as represented by the 
products of the missionary effort of the non -Roman Churches 
of the West we find the same problems demanding solution 
as in the case of the Roman missions and the same mistakes 
being made. Deep-rooted social ills have to be faced by both 
sections alike, ills that require for their overthrow nothing less 
than the faith that can remove mountains. This much of 
difference may, however, be claimed on a just and impartial 
survey of the whole situation, that while both types of missions 
have fallen at times into the error of recognizing caste or of 
being content with a superficial and unreal religion, these 
were always viewed by the missions of the Protestant Churches 
as dangerous errors of which the young Churches that were 
arising in India must be warned and against which they must 
be guarded. Protestantism has always had two marks which 
individuals might forget but which every missionary Church 
remembers — its recognition of the inward and spiritual charac- 
ter of religion and its belief in the equality before God of all 
His children. For that reason, while sometimes ‘mass move- 
ments* have been mishandled by Protestant missions also, 
the unworthy admitted to the Church and the ignorant left 
in their ignorance, and while sometimes the evil of caste has 
been condoned, these things have been done by individuals 
in the face of the condemnation of the missions they served. 
In 1833 Bishop Wilson laid down in the clearest terms the 
Christian attitude to the evil social order of Hindu tradition. By 
it, he declared, ‘all the intercommunity of the body of Christ 
is violated and destroyed*. ‘His strong and decisive campaign 
against all caste distinctions’, writes Mr Mayhew, ‘deter- 
mined for the future the policy of Protestant missions*. ^ That 
was in South India where this evil was most powerfully 
entrenched and where the danger was greatest lest the Church 
should succumb to it. At a still earlier date William Carey 
and the Baptist Mission in Bengal had taken up a position that 
was equally uncompromising. From that day until the pre- 
sent there has been no division of view on this subject among 
the missions of Protestantism; the only question that has 

* Christianity and the Government of India^ p. 155. 
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concerned them has been the methods by which the young 
Christian Church may be most eflfectively purged and 
protected from a spirit that is so manifestly not of Christ, 
That the methods used have been wholly successful in 
achieving their purpose cannot indeed be claimed. 

As a typical example of what is being done in every section 
of India to exercise this evil from the Church we may cite 
the experience of the Church Missionary Society in Nadia 
in Bengal. There the Christian community includes a 
considerable number from a despised and outcaste company 
who work in leather, eat half putrid flesh and live in squalor. 
The conditions they have come forth from are the normal 
consequences of the oppression and contempt that they and 
so many like them have had for centuries to endure. A Mission 
Report of two generations ago writes in regard to them as 
follows: ‘The Church, even at the present time’ (that is, 
after these people had been for many years Christians) ‘finds 
it hard to receive them in a whole-hearted way, sometimes 
even refusing to eat or smoke with them. The problem how 
to get the Bengali Church to receive them . . . has vexed all 
right-thinking Christians for many years. In former years 
feasts were given and all were invited and were more or less 
forced to eat together, but such harsh methods were not 
entirely crowned with success. The more successful way has 
been by education to try to raise their social status’. This 
is the method that has been everywhere resorted to, with the 
result that the despised outcaste is now compelling recognition 
and respect. 

The danger that arises here, as is widely recognized, is 
‘that Christianity should be identified with civilization, and 
schools thought more of than churches’.^ That this danger, 
however, has been kept constantly before the wisest among 
those who have the difficult task of leading the outcastes up 
from slavery, two testimonies must suffice to prove. Dr Sid- 
ney Cave writes from personal experience of a ‘mass-movement 
area’ in the extreme South of the peninsula among those people 
who were as stubble before the flame that glowed in the heart 
of Francis Xavier, but whose evil ways brought him to despair. 

^Sidney Cave, article A Typical Mass Movement Churchy in 
International Review of Missions, Vol. VII, p. 479. 
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There Ringellaube at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
had a success ahnost as remarkable as his had been and shared 
as weU, in his predecessor’s disappointment. ‘They are great 
rogues , ae wrote of his converts. ‘The poorest of them count 
to be made proselytes for money and good words, and after 
they cleave to you like leeches. I have about 600 of them and 
therefore I am quite poor'. Writing a hundred years later 
Dr Cave can say that ‘of the people whom in his bitterness 
Ringeltaube so described has come a great Christian Church 
in which the notes of the Holy Spirit are today unmistakable'.^ 
The Church can indeed be delivered from this evil spirit 
only when in all classes alike within it Christ dwells and is 
manifest. It is because this has come about in the Telugu 
area, as we have already noted, that the sight of the 
transformed and purified lives of the outcastes has drawn the 
Hindus of higher caste into new relations with them of respect 
and honour and made them even wish to become such 
Christians as they are. This ‘attractive power', as the 
Bishop of Dornakal tells us, has taken the place of the old 
repulsion. ‘It takes various forms', the Bishop goes on. ‘In 
one case it is the advance in education and civilization that 
that has been made by the outcastes ; in another their honesty 
and truthfulness; in another their growth in soberness and 
in sexual morality; in yet another their clean speech'.^ Here 
again we have evidence that the power that beyond all 
others can avail to expel the old heritages of caste intolerance 
from the hearts of those in whom it is so deeply implanted 
is just the power that can remake them all — high caste and 
low caste alike — in the image of Him that created them. 
There is no place for despair in the hearts of those who can 
look back and compare w^hat once was in these people with 
what now is and is coming to be. ‘Are we not different?' they 
themselves ask. ‘We men and women go to prayers together 
every night; we do not now commit burglary; we do not now 
drink; we enjoy heaven here and now; we were in hell 
before’.* 

li&id., p. 473. 

* The Bishop of Dornakal, article, The Caste Movement in South 
India in The International Review of Missions^ Vol. XXI, pp. 460 f. 

• The Bishop of Dornakal, article. Living Forces Behind Mass Move* 
mentSf in The IntemaUonl Review of Missions, Vol. XVIII, p. 511. 
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These two examples of the most effective way of escape from 
the caste evil may be taken at the same time as examples of 
the way of escape from the danger lest the Church should 
remain content, especially when multitudes are coming into 
it, with a religion without depth or reality. To see these 
people beginning to grow in the grace and knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is to have the assurance that the plant of 
the Christian faith is striking its roots downwards and, in 
consequence, bearing fruit upwards. This religion is not 
ritual alone but life and faith. Even the simple evidence 
that the Bishop of Dornakal adduces proves this. ‘Christians* 
he says of the field labourers in the Andhra country, ‘have been 
given extra wages, and can in many villages command higher 
wages, because they are known to be honest and to need no 
supervision’. ‘Honesty’, he adds, ‘is the proof of real religion’.^ 
If it is asked what that culture of the soil is by means of which 
it has been so transformed from barrenness to fertility, the 
question may be answered by such an enumeration as the 
Bishop of Dornakal has given us from his own experience. 
‘Participation in daily prayer and worship, regular instruction 
in the Christian faith, constant recital of religious song and 
ritual, education of the young, the practical exemplification 
of the doctrine in the lives of the teacher and his wife, monthly 
visits from the pastor for inspiration and advice, and most of 
all the cleansing waters of baptism and the receiving of the 
laying on of hands in confirmation — these so do their work in 
the hearts and upon the minds and even the physical features 
of the converts, that higher motives, nobler thoughts and fresh 
achievements in character manifest themselves and call 
public attention to the new creation that has been wrought 
in them through the acceptance of the new religion*.^ In 
every part of India where men and women are entering the 
Church these methods, with differences of emphasis and 
differences of effectiveness, are being followed. As a con- 
sequence the Churches which are composed largely of men 
and women who have been lifted up from the slough of un- 
touchableness are beginning to clothe themselves in raiment 
befitting the Church of Christ, They are learning as Christians 
to put on Him in whom they have been called. 


^Ibid., p. 515. 


p. 510. 
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The consummation seems often remote enough still in the 
case of the majority. ‘From among the sons of Hindu India’, 
writes a Syrian Christian, looking out upon his fellow- 
Christians, ‘have arisen men and women w'ho have attained 
nearer the Christ ideal than the Christians around them. 
Daily, hourly, the Church in India is confronted with this 
challenge’.^ But it is responding to that challenge as Hindu 
India has never responded to the challenge of the untouch- 
ables.- It is not Hinduism but Christianity that is actually 
able to remake these ‘tattered outlaw^s of the earth’ into the 
‘people of God’, 3 as Mahatma Gandhi has called them. Even 
the Syrian Church, which was so far subdued to its evil sur- 
roundings in the past as to become ‘a silent sanctioner and 
approver of untouchability’,^ has awakened to its duty, and 
one group at least of eduated young men are giving themselves 
in Kerala with much devotion to the task of making 
reparation. 

At the same time it has to be recognized that a spirit is 
abroad in India today that in the case of all classes — Hindu, 
Muslim, Christian — has created a new" sense of that brother- 
hood which the caste spirit denies. This is the spirit of 
nationalism which has opened the eyes of high-caste Hindus 
to the crime against national unity and self-respect of which 
they have been guilty in placing these fellow- Indians beyond 
the pale. This same spirit has been at work among the Christ- 
ians also, breaking down the wall of separation that has so 
often isolated them from those who follow other faiths. 
A charge, constantly brought against the work of Christian 
missions — and in former years oftentimes with justice — is 
that it has tended to denationalize those who enter the Christ- 
ian Church. The awakening of the national spirit in the years 

^ K. K. Kuruvilla in M. Stauffer, ed. An Indian Approach to 
India^ p. 141. 

* A sentence in Macnicol’s text is here omitted as no longer 
relevant. M.H.H. 

® The word ^Harijan' may be so translated. It may be noted that 
the Gandhian movement did tend to the improvement of the lot of the 
outcaste. But the recent extensive movement of the depressed 
classes into Buddhism shows the failure of Hinduism to satisfy their 
demands for social justice. M.H.H. 

* C. F. Andrews, Mahatma Gandhi s Ideas, (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1930), p. 175. 
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preceding independence has helped to cure this evil and to 
draw the Christians into the life of the nation. That nationalism 
has its perils for the Christian as for the non- Christian is 
obvious.^ But its value has lain in the powder it possesses to shake 
the torpor from men’s minds, driving them to recognize their 
duties to each other within the State. In this way nationalism 
has aroused not a few in India to an appreciation of their 
solidarity as those who inherit common traditions and travel 
by a common road. We have already noted an instance of this 
in the case of the Bengali Roman Catholic, Brahmabhandhav 
Upadhyaya. He has his parallels among non-Roman Christ- 
ians. The political movement compelled many men and 
women of ability from among the Christians to abandon their 
attitude of aloofness and to respond to the national call and 
devote themselves to national service. Under this influence 
they became fused with their fellow-Indians of other faiths in 
a way that had not previously been the case, and they have thus 
proved in their persons that Christianity is no longer an alien> 
but is truly Indian.^ 

But a political unification, even if it was a imification so real 
as to make men one in suffering for its achievement, has not 
been the only or the chief means by which it has been demon- 
strated that the Christians are not aliens in the life of their land. 
There are filaments of sentiment and aspiration and thought 
that united the Indian soul and the Christian soul, and these, 
sometimes too hastily broken, when an Indian accepts the 
Christian faith, have often been re-knit. It is in many cases, 
though they may not be aware of it, an ancient heritage of 
longing for God that draws the Indian seekers to the feet of 
Christ. Sir Denzil Ibbetson in his Punjab Census Report 
many years ago pointed out that the religion of the outcaste 
Churahs of the Punjab is nearer to Christianity than any other 
religion in India, and most of the members of that community 
are now within the Christian Church. Similarly, at the other 
extreme of Hindu society, the Brahman, N. V. Tilak, journeyed 
to Christ, he tells us, over the bridge of the bhakti of the Mar3- 
tha poet-saint, Tukaram, who was — if ever there was — a 

^ Two sentences of Macnicol’s text have been omitted as no longer 
relevant. M.H.H. 

* Cf. the further remarks on Christians and the national movement 
in the reviser’s additions, p. 344. M.H.H. 
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mens naturaliter Christiana. Bhakti, indeed, in many of its 
expressions, as we have seen, is a prophecy and a forecast of 
the Christian revelation. 

These facts — and many others that could be advanced — 
point to a parallelism and an affinity between some of the 
deepest probings of the Hindu spirit and the discovery that 
the Gospel makes to men. The Christian need, therefore, 
be no alien in India, nor need we find any incongruity in the 
term In’dian Christianity. Indian Christian scholars have been 
busy with exploring more and more these affinities, exhibiting 
‘Christianity as Bhakti Marga’ and ‘Jesus as the Avatar'.^ 
Thus it is being demonstrated that Christianity is at home in its 
Indian environment and is establishing itself securely in the 
content of Indian thought. There are, of course, perils that 
will beset all such adventures of discovery as these scholars 
are embarking upon. The Christian who sets out across the 
‘unplumbed, salt, estranging sea* of Hinduism on such a 
quest must have before him always the chart which will 
secure him against shipwreck. 

Not only are there Christians who are seeking thus to accli- 
matize Christianity in the thought-worlds of the Indian people. 
In other ways also this religion is proving that to it India is no 
strange land. The traditional sannyasi^ of Hinduism has been 
reinterpreted in Christian terms by Sadhu Sundar Singh^ 
while he remained still essentially Indian; Pandit Ramabai 
was acclaimed at the close of her life of Christian devotion 
as one whose name still had its place in the calendar of Hindu 
saints; and B. C. Sircar in his shrine at Puri practiced a yoga 
that was always Christian. There are many others besides 
these who in humble places all over the land have borne a 
true Indian witness to Christ Jesus. The Indian Christians 
have their own songs by means of which, with the music and 
in the devout spirit of the old saints of Hinduism, they lift 
their hearts to God. ‘They are made one with Brahma with a 
song’, said Tukaram of the old saints among whom he himself 
had so great a place, and Narayan Vaman Tilak and H. A. 
Krishnapillai have rendered the same service to the Maratha 

^ For a fuller reference to this literature see the reviser’s additions, 
p, 351. M.H.H. 

* The Hindu ascetic. 
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and Tamil Christians, bringing them into the far richer fellow- 
ship with God that is by Christ Jesus. When a religion sings 
it has laid hold of the heart, and the Christian religion is 
demonstrating in these ways that it is indeed laying hold of 
tlie heart of India. 

Syrian, Roman and Protestant — ^whatever the channel by 
which the message of Christ has come to them — all alike have 
in some measure received it and are following it, however far 
off. Few, indeed, and feeble they appear — ten millions and 
more though they may be — dispersed among multitudes of 
Hindus and Muslims who are dominated by ancient and 
arrogant beliefs. Yet this little company may yet fully realize 
— indeed there arc indications that they are beginning to realize 
— their great mission and their great opportunity. Mr Mayhew 
in his book on Christianily and the Government of India 
quotes as ‘wise words that might well be adopted as a guiding 
principle of the whole Christian community in India' a 
passage from a memorial presented to the Simon Commission 
by an association of Christians of low-caste origin. ‘Christ- 
ianity', they say, ‘represents a religious spirit .... It is a life 
dominated by the love of Christ; it is a life of continual sacri- 
fice of one’s dignity, wealth and health for the sake of others. 
It never made an Englishman a Scotchman or vice versa. 
It does not in India confer a new skin or a new bone nor does 
it make its adherents into a separate caste’. ^ 

These humble Christians have realized that their vocation 
is not just to add one more religion to the many already 
established in the land, but, as Mr Mayhew says, to become 
‘a spiritual power house’ for the remaking of India. For that 
end what matters most is the quality of their religion and not 
the number of those who profess it. The religious spirit 
which Christ creates in men, the ‘life of continual sacrifice 
for the sake of others’ which he exhibits, dwells in many who 
are not enumerated in the census as Christians and we may 
say that ‘winds and waves and waters as they roll work with 
it silently’. Mr Mayhew takes as its symbol the fertilization 
of millions of acres of Punjab desert by the Government 
engineers. That is a symbol of the effect that Christianity 
has produced ‘on the soil of Indian thought and feeling and 


^ Christianity and the Government of India^ p. 248. 
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social life'. Through its agency ‘have come the ideas that 
are fertilizing that soil, and the power, like that of the sun 
and the rain, which swells the seed'.^ It is a bold claim to 
make and many in India today would reject it, but there are 
many facts in the history of the rebirth of the land during 
the last century and a half to confirm the truth. Ram Mohan 
Roy, who died in 1835, was the pioneer of the new age and we 
may say that he declared what throughout the whole of the 
succeeding period has been the inward spring of energy and 
inspiration when in 1820 this Hindu reformer published a 
collection of the words of Christ bearing the title The Precepts 
of Jesus y the Guide to Peace and Happiness. A hundred years 
later, in 1922, when the latest and greatest in the prophetic 
line that followed Ram Mohan Roy, Mahatma Gandhi, was 
sent to prison, ‘All India', Mr K. T. Paul tells us, ‘seemed 
to have become suddenly aware of the Cross’ ‘The parallel', 
Dr H. C. Zacharias tells us, ‘seemed to many far-fetched; 
that it was so spontaneously and universally made is at all 
events a very significant fact and one which shows the great 
role that the Mahatma is playing, unwittingly, in India’s 
praeparatio evangelica.^ 

In many directions this leaven has been at work throughout 
this whole period of reiuvenation. At an earlier date the 
Brahmo movement had no hesitation in acknowledging its 
debt to Christ, and indeed by the lips of Keshab Chander 
Sen proclaimed it boldly. The Brahmo movement has been 
followed in later times by the Ramakrishna Mission which, 
as we have seen, seeks to identify its worship in certain respects 
with that of Christianity. Its attitude is similar to that of the 
Mithraic priest who said to St Augustine, 'Et ipse Pileaius 
Christianus esf. We may translate and adapt these words as: 
‘The man who wears a turban is also a Christian’. A similar 
approach from another direction is made by an outstanding 

1 Ihid., p. 250. 

2 K. T. Paul, The British Connection with India, (London, S.C.M. 
Press, 1927), p. 148. The whole passage is noteworthy. 

^Renascent India, p. 216. The parallel was even more striking, 
and was even more widely drawn, when in 1948 Mahatma Gandhi 
was assassinated while trying to effect reconciliation between Hindus 
and Muslims. Some found significance in the fact that he died on a 
Friday, the day of Jesus’ crucifixion. M.H.H. 
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figure in Indian philosophical study, Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
His aim has been, as the editor of the Indian Social Reformer^ 
Mr K. Natarajan, points out with approval, ‘to form a synthe- 
sis of the teachings of Jesus witli the teachings of the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita’. These influences which are, and have 
been for a hundred years, at work among the educated Hindus, 
have been similarly influential among Parsis and, to a certain 
extent, among Muslims as well. The standard by which 
life’s values are meiisiired is openly accepted by the most 
thoughtful as that of Christ. India may learn to ignore Him 
but it will only be if India abandons her great tradition as a 
God-intoxicated people. God still holds India by the roots 
of her being, and therefore Christ speaks to her and His 
Church has a witness to bear to her. 
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FINAL FIGURES FOR THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS 
COMMUNITIES IN INDIA 

According to the PJ61 Census^ 

Since much of the text of this book was in type before the 
publication of the final results of the 1961 census, the figures 
given in the earlier chapters are only approximate and were 
based upon forecasts by the Government information autho- 
rities. The results of the Census as now published are as 
follows : 


Community 

1951 

1961 

Percentage of 
increase or 

Total population 

361,088,090 

439,234,771 

decrease 

21.51 

Buddhists 

180,823 

3,250,227 

1,670.71 

Christians 

8,392,038 

10,726,350 

27.38 

Hindus 

303,575,474 

366,502,878 

20.29 

Jains 

1,618,406 

2,027,267 

25.17 

Muslims 

35,414,284 

46,939,357 

25.61 

Sikhs 

6,219,134 

7,845,170 

25.13 

Others 

1,848,224 

1,606,964 

-13.07 


It is to be noted that the figures for 1951 do not include 
Jammu and Kashmir, Pondicherry and the North East 
Frontier Agency. The figures for 1961 do not include the 
North East Frontier Agency. These figures are not available. 

The Zoroastrian community is included under ‘Others’. 
No separate figures have been published. 


' The following figures are taken from the Census of India^ Paper 
No. 1 of 1963, Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1963. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The following brief list of books is meant to guide the student 
in following up the studies to which this book is an introduc- 
tion.^ The sacred books of each religion should, of course 
form an important part of such study, and in the lists found 
under each religion the more accessible English translations 
usually stand near the beginning. No attempt has been 
made to provide full bibliographies, since these would be 
inappropriate to this introductory account. Fuller biblio- 
graphies will be found in many of the books here referred 
to. It may be pointed out that the earlier pages of the present 
work contain many references, mainly to the older literature* 

A. GENERAL ACCOUNTS 

Since the religions dealt with in this book form seven out 
of the eleven living religions of the world, many of the general 
histories of religion will be found to contain several chapters 
on the religions of India. The following are mentioned as 
samples of an extensive literature. 

J. B. Noss, Man's Religions. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, revised edition. This is one of the best general 
surveys, often used as a College textbook. 

G. F. Moore, History of Religions. 2 vols. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, 1914. Although old and in some places superseded, 
it is still of great value. 

J, M. Kitagawa, Religions of the East, Philadelphia, West- 
minster Press, 1960. 

R. E. Hume, The World's Living Religions. Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark, revised edition. This is a rather elementary 
survey, drawing sharp contrasts between the teachings of 
the religions of the world and Christianity. 
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